Professor Michael Fogarty says in the 
introduction to the new, large-format 
edition of Ricardo’s classic work: 

*One lays down this book with the 
feeling of ^ving been in contact with a 
genuinely great man. ... His termin- 
ology is to-day out of date. . . . But 
whoever breaks the language barrier and 
gets to know him realizes that, in his 
own special held, he saw for his time 
very dearly indeed. The foundations 
he laid were good, and others could 
build on them. We in more recent 
times have restated his theory of perfea 
or effective competition in new lan- 
guage, and have branched out from it 
into new fields. But we have not 
essentially altered it. And though we 
have acquired new tools, and new 
insights into economics, we still practice 
essentially the same sdentihc method 
which Ricardo developed in the early 
daysj dry, perhaps, and often repellent, 
but die one sure foundation.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


David Ricardo was born in 1772. His father, an orthodox 
Jew originally from Holland, had settled in England and made 
his fortune on the Stock Exchange. Before David was well in 
his teens he began to know his way around the financial world. 
By the age of twenty-one he had married, and also left the 
Jewish faith, which meant separating from his father. But he 
struck out for himself on the Stock Exchange, and before he was 
thirty had made a large fortune of his own. With this he 
bought an estate in Gloucestershire, and in 1819 a seat in 
Parliament. He died in 1823, after what was on the surface a 
successful but uneventful life ; uneventful, that is, considering 
that this was the age of the French Revolution, Napoleon, and 
the Revolutions in agriculture and industry. He was: 

. a good husband and father, a man kindly, modest, and unas- 
suming, without artifice or pretension, in discussion more ready 
to listen than to speak, frank in acknowledging error and in 
admitting conviction, and at the same time quietly cogent 
and compelling in the advance and illustration of his own 
conclusions,' F. W. Kolthammer, original introduction to 
the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, Everyman 
ed., p. ix. 

Ricardo first became interested in economic theory in 1799, 
through reading Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Through 
the next ten years he studied, at first casually, then more 
deeply, until in 1810, following some correspondence in the 
Morning Chronicle, he wrote his first pamphlet on The High 
Price of Bullion. This impressed the experts, and brought him 
a good deal of publicity. He began to correspond with the 
leading economists and political writers of the day, including 
Malthus, Bentham, Say, and J ames Mill. Much of his thought 
and findings in economics went into this correspondence, a 
large part of which has been published for the first time only 
within the present generation. In 1930. when Lord Keynes 
had set on foot a scheme for a definitive edition of Ricardo's 
works, a search was started for the important series of letters 
then still missing. A large box of letters received by Ricardo 
was quickly discovered by one of his descendants in the house 
V 
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formerly owned by his eldest son. Little by little other finds 
were added. There remained one major gap; Ricardo’s letters 
to James Mill, which happen to be particularly important for 
the origins of the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
For years the search went on among descendants of Mill and 
their executors and friends all over the world, until at last, in 
1943, the gap was filled. A box containing the missing letters 
was found in the house near Dublin formerly owned by J. E. 
Cairnes, the economist, a close friend of James Mill's son John 
Stuart Mill, through whom presumably he came into possession 
of them. 

With the help of these recent discoveries the story of the 
Principles can be put together. Ricardo was never a willing 
writer. Much of his best work had to be in effect dragged out of 
him by his friends. The same was true of him as a speaker. 
One of the earlier of his few speeches in Parliament was made 
only when he was called on by members on all sides of the 
House. The Principles were no exception. The chief driving 
force in this case seems to have come from James Mill, who was 
anxious to see Ricardo state more fully the principles under- 
lying the Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on the 
Profits of Stock which he published early in 1815. The scheme 
took shape through 1815, By 1816 it was well under way, and 
in October of that year Ricardo sent Mill a draft covering what 
are now the first seven chapters of the Principles, that is the 
chapters concerned with basic theory. By the middle of 
November he sent a draft of the chapters on taxation. He 
then spent a couple of months re-reading works by Adam 
Smith, Say, and Malthus, and drafting the chapters at the end 
of the Principles in which some of these authors’ positions are 
criticized. The printing of the book was begun at the end of 
February 1817, and it was published on 19th April. A second 
and third edition, both revised by Ricardo himself, appeared in 
1819 and 1821. It is on the third and final revision that the 
present edition is based. 

Even before he wrote the Principles, Ricardo was recognized 
as the outstanding British economist of his day. The Principles 
themselves have had an immense and world-wide influence. 
Karl Marx was as much Ricardo’s disciple as Hegel's. Marx 
stood Ricardo, like Hegel, on his head before using him; the 
conclusions of Marx’s Capital are not precisely what Ricardo 
would have wished. But the fact remains that Capital is the 
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pure milk of Ricardo’s doctrine, developed and interpreted by a 
brilliant disciple, with a fire and venom and skill in practical 
illustration which the master himself never equalled. Among 
non-Marxist economists Ricardo has been read and re-read 
down to the present day. As a statement of current economic 
thought the Principles have long been obsolete. Since Jevons 
and Menger laid the foundations of marginal analysis, economics 
has come to state even those truths grasped by Ricardo in a 
terminology unknown to him. And he did not grasp by any 
means the whole truth of economics, nor even all its main lines. 
But the Principles remain one of the great documents of 
economic thought, with a place in history alongside Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations or Malthus’s Principle of Population. We 
read them now not for any new lessons they might teach us but 
as a record of one of the great pioneers, on whose limited and 
one-sided achievements has been built the more complex and 
comprehensive knowledge of to-day. 

How much then did Ricardo grasp and achieve ? It is not 
always easy to say. Being a graceless as well as an unwilling 
writer, he often conceals his meaning or scatters it in bits and 
pieces through his work. He will say in his Preface that the 
principal problem of political economy is that of sharing the 
national income between rent, profit, and wages. But towards 
the end of the book he will make clear that he merely means 
that this is the problem hardest for economists to sort out. 
What matters most in the working of the economic system, he 
now explains, is the volume of production and the absolute 
income received by each person concerned in it. Or he will 
talk about the rise or fall of real wages : and it suddenly dawns 
on one that he is giving this phrase a meaning which to modern 
readers will seem unnatural and distorted. For us to-day it 
means a rise or fall in the purchasing power of wages. But for 
him it meant a rise or fall in the percentage share of wages in 
the national income. Or again, at first meeting he seems to be 
a downright upholder of a labour theory of value. But read on, 
and this theory turns out to be qualified to a point where a 
modern economist need find nothing to quarrel with in it. 
Profits figure in some passages as ‘ a residual ’ ; they are what 
remains to the farmer, for instance, ‘after the landlord and 
labourer are paid.’ But elsewhere it appears, correctly, that 
profits are the supply price of the services rendered by capital- 
ists and entrepreneurs. But when one has penetrated the 
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smoke-screen of Ricardo’s style, one finds that he is astonish- 
ingly often right. There are great, glaring, gaps. But in what 
he actually says it is not so easy to catch him out. 

(i) Ricardo* s theory of economic control. 

A modern economist might begin by asking what Ricardo has 
to say about economic control. Suppose that consumers and 
savers are agreed as to what the economic system should 
produce. How effective are the various mechanisms of 
economic control in ensuring that it gets produced ? What will 
each of them achieve? Let us translate Ricardo’s reply into 
modern economic language. Full, effective, or perfect 
competition, he says, will cause goods to be sold at a price equal 
to marginal cost in the case of farm products and to both 
average and marginal cost in that of manufactures. The 
distinction arises because he treats farm products as being 
produced typically under conditions of rising marginal cost — 
hence the existence of rent — whereas manufactures are pro- 
duced under constant costs. Marginal cost, Ricardo would 
say, includes ‘ normal* wages, profits, and depreciation. Wages 
or profits, like prices, are ‘normal* or competitive when they 
are equal to the marginal cost of supplying the services in 
question; to the cost of the customary standard of life of the 
marginal worker of each grade, and the cost of an acceptable 
allowance for the risk and ‘waiting* of the marginal investor. 
There are points here where a modern economist would wish to 
be more explicit, or perhaps even to correct minor errors. But 
as a general statement of what might be expected to happen 
under effective or perfect competition what Ricardo says 
passes well enough. 

Only there is so much that he does not say ; so much ground 
that he does not cover. An economist to-day would wish to 
press a great deal harder on the question of what happens when 
competition is less than perfect. How often is it imperfect, in 
what ways, to what extent, with what results ? How often, for 
instance, does one find cases where goods or services are 
produced under conditions not of constant but of diminishing 
costs, so that there is a tendency for the size of plants or 
departments to expand until there is a high degree of oligopoly, 
or even a case of monopoly? And even when competition is 
perfect, are there not many things which one would not expect 
it to achieve ? Can it be expected to enforce correct decisions 
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in cases where many of the results or costs to be taken into 
account are so remote in time or so widely diffused as to be 
unknown or not immediately important to the people who, 
under competition, would have to take the decision? What 
about the trade cycle, or town planning, or the survival and 
development of local communities as such? Or what about 
those aspects of the distribution of income and wealth not 
immediately obvious in, say, an individual wage bargain, and 
therefore liable to be overlooked when one is made ? Or can 
one be as sure as Ricardo sometimes seems to be that competi- 
tion will offer rewards sufficient to induce pioneers to innovate, 
breaking through existing social processes and structures on 
the way? Competition compels conformity to existing stan- 
dards, but merely offers the opportunity, and some inducement, 
to advance into new fields. Is there not such a thing as a 
'competition of dullards,* in which all conform to existing 
standards but no one goes beyond them ? 

Ricardo did not ignore such points as these. He was 
perfectly aware that partial or total monopoly is possible. He 
did not deny that some economic functions are beyond the 
scope of individuals and of competition and need to be per- 
formed collectively. He showed himself aware, in his chapters 
on 'Sudden Changes in the Channels of Trade' and 'On 
Machinery,’ of at least some of the snags which may arise when 
structural change in an economy is carried out by competition 
alone. But under all these headings his touch is less sure and 
his analysis much more sporadic than in his discussion of 
effective or perfect competition. 

This is also true of another question which preoccupies 
modern economists. If competition partly or totally breaks 
down, what is to take its place ? A modern text-book cannot 
avoid dealing at length with the problems of economic direction 
by the State, or public corporations, or large private concerns. 
It must also discuss consultative procedures in the firm, on an 
industry-wide basis, between Government and industry, and on 
the international level. And it must show how to choose the 
appropriate mechanism in each case, and to police its operation. 
Ricardo has some useful things to say in this field, particularly 
in his long discussion of taxes and subsidies and their effect on 
the flow of trade and the volume of savings. But much the 
greater part of what an economist to-day would say about these 
matters is not to be found in Ricardo at all. 

* 59 ® 
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(2) Ricardo* s theory of the choice of objectives. 

The problem of economics is not of course simply to discover 
how given decisions about what is desirable are to be carried 
out; It is also to show how these decisions are themselves 
arrived at, and can be influenced. What leads people to 
consume what they do, to invest what they do, to accept a 
greater or less degree of dependence on foreign trade ? How 
far do the inducements operating under competition, or State 
or monopolistic direction, or through systems of consultation 
lead people to the decisions they really desire ? 

The pattern of consumption and savings is determined for 
Ricardo — translating once again into modern terminology — 
by at least five factors. 

(1) The marginal utility of any article diminishes the more 
one has of it. Ricardo is not always consistent about this. 
There are passages in which he seems to treat a double quantity 
of a certain article or service as having for its owner twice the 
utility of a single quantity. 

(2) Patterns of consumption change as incomes change. 

(3) Social groups or classes have their own solidarity and 
customs. We would say to-day that preferences are inter- 
dependent. 

(4) Social stability or instability also affect consumption and 
savings. The steady-going, relatively secure English labourer 
is contrasted with the ‘vicissitudes and miseries* of Ireland 
or Poland. 

(5) The social structure, norms of conduct, and patterns of 
personality which underlie the previous factors may be 
changing, or perhaps may not be changing enough. The 
problem of an under-developed country is as likely as not to be 
the ‘ignorance, indolence, and barbarism of the inhabitants,* 
or their ‘bad government . . . insecurity of property,' and ‘. . . 
want of education in all ranks of the people.* 

One would wish to-day to group together what Ricardo says in 
scattered passages on these matters, and to phrase it more 
exactly. Often it would be possible now to give more statistical 
precision to his ideas, as for instance to the idea of consumption 
patterns changing as incomes rise. And an economist to-day 
would pay more attention than Ricardo does to the effect on 
consumption and saving patterns of the big indivisible items of 
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expenditure round which a budget may have to be built; such 
things as the purchase and upkeep of a house or a car. But by 
and large it would be a case of gilding Ricardo's lily, not of 
adding much that is new. His argument here is thin and 
scattered over many separate passages of the Principles, but is 
basically sound. 

In the case, of investment, Ricardo relies once again on the 
forces of competition. Under full or perfect competition, he 
argues, savings will be invested in those activities where the 
value of the marginal product of capital is highest. The value 
of the marginal product of capital will not fall in any country 
merely because of an increase in the proportion of capital to 
population, for the supply of labour is highly elastic. Let the 
demand for labour increase and so also will the birth-rate. 
The accumulation of workers will thus keep pace with that of 
capital, and the value of the marginal product of neither will 
change. If this were all that had to be considered, an unlimited 
amount of capital could be invested without the inducement to 
invest diminishing. But, Ricardo adds, workers eat, and food 
is often produced under conditions of rising marginal cost. 
Where this is so — unless, that is, there is unlimited good land 
available, or a succession of advances take place in farming 
technique — wages will have to rise as the number of workers 
increases. For workers have a customary standard of living, 
and ‘ it is impossible to conceive that the money price of wages 
should fall or remain stationary with a gradually increasing 
price of necessaries.' A development will then take place 
resembling — though it does not happen for the same reasons — 
that which modern economists describe in the theory of 
imperfect competition. To discover the net return on an 
investment, there must be deducted from the gross value of the 
marginal product of capital the increase in the wage bill per 
unit of capital arising from the increase in the number of 
workers called forth by the marginal investment, and from the 
consequent increase in the rate of wages paid to all workers. 
As investment grows the number of workers increases, food 
prices and therefore wages rise higher and higher, and the net 
marginal return on capital becomes smaller and smaller. 
Investment is discouraged, and eventually ceases. As invest- 
ment drops, so also do savings. For no one earns an income 
except to invest or consume. What he does not invest he 
spends on consumption goods. 
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There may of course, Ricardo agrees, be temporary diver- 
gences from these general trends. Population, for instance, 
may take a little time to catch up with an accumulation of 
capital. And there may be snags in the transition from one 
pattern of transactions to another. A sudden change such as 
occurs at the end of a war-time boom (Ricardo’s example) may 
cause temporary dislocation. Or mechanization may displace 
labour, and it will depend on how those who benefit from lower 
prices or higher profits use their increased incomes — whether, 
in particular, they do or do not quickly save out of them and 
create new openings for employment — how soon, if at all, the 
displaced workers can be reabsorbed. 

This is in many ways the least satisfactory part of the 
Principles. The whole argument is confused, and even as 
regards investment under full or perfect competition Ricardo 
is in several ways demonstrably wrong. It is true that the 
growth of population was keeping pace with the growth of 
capital in the particular case of England in and around his 
lifetime. But there is no reason to suppose that it will do so 
in all cases, as indeed Ricardo himself recognizes in other 
connections; and in fact it often does not. The value of the 
marginal product of capital can, therefore, and often does fall 
even when there is no question of increased food costs forcing up 
labour’s share of the national income. And, on the other hand, 
it does not follow that if food is being produced under conditions 
of rising marginal cost an increase in the demand for food, and 
therefore in its cost and price, will lead under effective or perfect 
competition to a corresponding rise in money wages and fall 
in the net marginal product of capital. That would follow 
only if the number of workers increased less than in proportion 
to the increase in capital and the value of the marginal product 
of those remaining in the market therefore rose till it equalled 
the new rate of wages. This can and does happen in practice, 
but it is not what Ricardo assumes. In his analysis, the 
number of workers is assumed to increase in proportion to the 
increase in capital. Where that assumption is fulfilled, it is 
perfectly possible, in the absence of state or union control, for 
competition to force their wages down to or even below the 
customary subsistence level. Furthermore, when (for what- 
ever reason) the value of the marginal product of capital does 
fall, and investment is discouraged, it docs not in the least 
follow that savings will fall off correspondingly, or that funds 
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diverted from investment will be used instead for consumption. 
As Keynes pointed out, there is an alternative to both invest- 
ment and consumption, namely liquidity. Savings not 
invested can be simply immobilized. The consequence will 
often be cyclical slumps and chronic under-employment: 
problems much more formidable and persistent than those 
temporary snags which Ricardo has in mind. 

And all this is without prejudice to the further criticism that, 
as usual, Ricardo discusses conditions under competition, but 
has no satisfactory discussion either of the case where competi- 
tion in the capital market is less than perfect, or of the cases 
where it would not in any case be expected to cause the right 
investments to be made. Nor, therefore, does he discuss the 
machinery by which investment should in such cases as these be 
guided. 

Ricardo’s ideas on the economic factors in population policy 
are sounder than his incidental references when discussing 
investment would suggest. He insists too heavily, it is true, on 
the high elasticity of population growth. A little encourage- 
ment by rising wages, or a little lack of severity under the Poor 
I.aws, seems to him likely to call forth a great spate of ‘ improvi- 
dent marriages ’ and their offspring. But he is also clear that in 
favourable circumstances, which means above all in cases where 
the elasticity of supply of food is high, savings and investment 
can proceed fast enough to keep the national income rising 
ahead of population. This may be helped, he adds, if workers 
can be persuaded to acquire a taste for new products and a 
higher standard of living, and if the public can be persuaded to 
disapprove of those who marry improvidently. In these days 
he would have talked about birth control: but there was too 
little of that — in its modern sense — in his time for him to bother 
with. He makes it clear that he is arguing purely on economic 
grounds, that is on the assumption that higher income equals 
higher welfare. He leaves it to others to evaluate the non- 
economic arguments in favour of increasing the population even 
at some cost in economic advantage. In all this area, modern 
statistics permit a much clearer view than was open either to 
Ricardo or to his contemporary Malthus. We can see to-day 
why and in what way the flood of population which seemed to 
be welling up in England in and just after their time was 
exceptional. In other ways also Ricardo s arguments have 
been developed and refined. But the framework of his views 
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on population was sounder than some of his less cautious 
references would suggest. 

There is one last question on objectives. How much 
dependence on international trade is desirable ? And what of 
the consequent problems of currency and exchange ? Ricardo's 
position here is very like that on economic control. He sets 
out well and convincingly the advantages of free multilateral 
international trade and of exchanges fixed by a rigid gold 
standard. He sets down the theory of comparative costs, and 
describes how payments are balanced under free exchange 
rates, and how prices, profits, and wage rates adjust themselves 
to international trade movements under a gold standard. He 
shows how the value of money depends on the quantity of it in 
circulation: though he does not make enough of possible 
variations in the velocity of circulation. But, as before, he 
does not adequately discuss that range of problems of inter- 
national trade and exchange which competition solves only 
partially, if at all, and which has increasingly preoccupied both 
economists and practitioners in more recent times. Inter- 
national cartels, the unequal international distribution of 
income and wealth, the international impact of the trade cycle, 
the stabilization of primary product markets, the need for 
international research, statistical, and planning services, the 
need to underpin the economic basis of countries or regions or to 
revolutionize the economic and social structure of under- 
developed areas — these problems enter into Ricardo’s thought 
chiefly, when at all, to the extent that they are or might be 
solved through competition. The modern world has learnt 
that they cannot be solved without using non-competitive 
mechanisms as well: which raises once again the question of 
which mechanism can best be used to solve each problem in 
each set of circumstances, and of how a code of behaviour can 
be set up and policed to encourage the use of approved mechan- 
isms and discourage the rest. But only the eye of extreme faith 
can read much thinking of that sort into Ricardo’s Principles. 

(3) The scope and method of economics. 

What, finally, is the purpose and method of economic 
scieijce? For Ricardo the aim of economic activity is to 
increase what he called the riches of the country, and we 
to-day would call the real national income. The most ticklish 
problem of economic science, as he saw it, is to decide how this 
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income is to be shared among the different factors of produc- 
tion; who is to get what, and by which mechanisms. And 
this problem is to be sorted out in strictly scientific fashion by 
posing clear-cut hypotheses, such as that of perfect competition, 
and reasoning from them to see to what conclusions each would 
lead. The hypotheses are of course suggested by, and are also 
to be checked against, conditions observed in economic practice. 

We to-day can accept this approach: only we state its 
implications more precisely, and work them out with better 
tools. Welfare economics has delved deeper than Ricardo 
could into the question of what constitutes ‘economic welfare,' 
and of the relation this bears to ‘welfare' without qualification. 
The other social sciences have caught up on economics and come 
of age: politics, anthropology, sociology, psycholo^, and such 
cross-cut studies as demography, public administration, or 
industrial relations. The economist's role can as a result be 
more precisely defined to-day than in the nineteenth century , 
and he can learn from other social scientists and they from him. 
And the economist's statistical tools have been vastly improved. 
Accountancy has linked up with theoretical economics, bringing 
to birth in the process social accounting and econometrics. 
Ricardo spent much time considering the question — one 
should rather say the hypothesis — of an ‘invariable' standard 
of value. He did not find one. Nor have modern economists. 
But with the help of index numbers they have come a great 
deal closer to it than he could ever have done. 

One lays down this book with the feeling of having been in 
contact with a genuinely great man. Awkward and graceless 
Ricardo, as a writer, no doubt was. His terminology is to-day 
out of date. He saw clearly only in the limited field of com- 
petition. But whoever breaks the language barrier and gets to 
know him realizes that, in his own special field, he saw for his 
time very clearly indeed. The foundations he laid were good, 
and others could build on them. We in more recent times have 
restated his theory of perfect or effective competition in new 
language, and have branched out from it into new fields. But 
we have not essentially altered it. And though we have 
acquired new tools, and new insights into economics, we still 
practice essentially the same scientific method which Ricardo 
developed in the early days; dry, perhaps, and often repellent, 

but the one sure foundation. Michael P. Fogarty. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE 


The produce of the earth — all that is derived from its surface by 
the united application of labour, machinery, and capital, is 
divided among three classes of the community, namely, the 
proprietor of the land, the owner of the stock or capital necessary 
for its cultivation, and the labourers by whose industry it is 
cultivated. 

But in different stages of society, the proportions of the whole 
produce of the earth which will be allotted to each of these 
classes, under the names of rent, profit, and wages, will be 
essentially different; depending mainly on the actual fertility 
of the soil, on the accumulation of capital and population, and 
on the skill, ingenuity, and instruments employed in agriculture. 

To determine the laws which regulate this distribution is the 
principal problem in Political Economy: much as the science 
has been improved by the writings of Turgot, Stuart, Smith, 
Say, Sismondi, and others, they afford very little satisfactory 
information respecting the natural course of rent, profit, and 
wages. 

In 1815, Mr. Malthus, in his Inquiry into the Nature and 
Progress of Rent, and a Fellow of University College, Oxford, 
in his Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, presented to 
the world, nearly at the same moment, the true doctrine of 
rent; without a knowledge of which it is impossible to under- 
stand the effect of the progress of wealth on profits and wages, 
or to trace satisfactorily the influence of taxation on different 
classes of the community; particularly when the commodities 
taxed are the productions immediately derived from the surface 
of the earth. Adam Smith, and the other able wTiters to whom 
I have alluded, not having viewed correctly the principles of 
rent, have, it appears to me, overlooked many important 
truths, which can only be discovered after the subject of rent 
is thoroughly understood. 

To supply this deficiency, abilities arc required of a far 
superior cast to any possessed by the writer of the following 
pages; yet, after having given to this subject his best considera- 
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tion — after the aid wnich he has derived from the works of the 
above-mentioned eminent writers — and after the valuable 
experience which a few late years, alxainding in facts, have 
yielded to the present generation — it will not, he trusts, be 
deemed presumptuous in him to state his opinions on the laws 
of profits and wages, and on the operation of taxes. If the 
principles which he deems correct should be found to be so, 
it will be for others, more able than himself, to trace them to 
all their important consequences. r j •+ 

The writer, in combating received opinions, has found it 
necessary to advert more particularly to those passages in the 
writings of Adam Smith from which he sees reason to differ; 
but he hopes it will not, on that account, be suspected that he 
does not, in common with all those who acknowledge the 
importance of the science of Political Economy, participate in 
the admiration which the profound work of this celebrated 
author so justly excites. 

The same remark may be applied to the excellent works ot 
M. Say, who not only was the first, or among the first, of con- 
tinental writers who justly appreciated and applied the principles 
of Smith, and who has done more than all other continental 
writers taken together to recommend the principles of that 
enlightened and beneficial system to the nations of Europe; 
but who has succeeded in placing the science in a more logical 
and more instructive order; and has enriched it by several 
discussions, original, accurate, and profound.^ The respect, 
however, which the author entertains for the writings^ of this 
gentleman has not prevented him from comnienting with that 
freedom which he thinks the interests of science require, on 
such passages of the Economie Politique as appeared at 
variance with his own ideas. 

1 Chap. XV. Part i., De^i DchnuchSs, contains, in particular, some verv 
important principles, which I believe were hrst explauied by this dis- 
tinguished writer. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In this edition I have endeavoured to explain more fully than 
in the last my opinion on the difficult subject of Value, and 
for that purpose have made a few additions to the first chapter. 
I have also inserted a new chapter on the subject of Machinery, 
and on the effects of its improvement on the interests of the 
different classes of the state. In the chapter on the Distinctive 
Properties of Value and Riches, I have examined the doctrines 
of M. Say on that important question, as amended in the fourth 
and last edition of his work. I have in the last chapter en- 
deavoured to place in a stronger point of view than before the 
doctrine of the ability of a country to pay additional money 
taxes, although the aggregate money value of the mass of its 
commodities should fall, in consequence either of the diminished 
quantity of labour required to produce its com at home, by 
improvements in its husbandry, or from its obtaining a part 
of its com at a cheaper price from abroad, by means of the 
exportation of its manufactured commodities. This considera- 
tion is of great importance, as it regards the question of the 
policy of leaving unrestricted the importation of foreign com, 
particularly in a country burthened with a heavy fixed money 
taxation, the consequence of an immense National Debt. I 
have endeavoured to show that the ability to pay taxes depends, 
not on the gross money value of the mass of commodities, nor 
on the net money value of the revenues of capitalists and land- 
lords, but on the money value of each man’s revenue compared 
to the money value of the commodities which he usually 
consumes. 

March 26, 1821. 
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CHAPTER I 

ON VALUE 
SECTION I 

The value of a commorlity, or the quantity of any other commodity for 
which it will exchaiifjie, depends on the relative quantity of labour 
which is necessary for its production, and not on the greater or less 
compensation winch is paid for that labour 

It has been observed by Adam Smith tliat “ the word Value 
has two different meanings, and sometimes expresses tlie utility 
of some particular object, and sometimes the power of purchasing 
other goods which the possession of that object conveys. The 
one may be called value in use ; the other value in exchange. 
The things,” he continues, “ which have the greatest value in 
use, have frequently little or no value in excliange; and, on the 
contrary, those which have the greatest value in exchange, 
have little or no value in use.” Water and air are abundantly 
useful; they are indeed indispensable to existence, yet, under 
ordinary circumstances, nothing can be obtained in exchange 
for them. Gold, on the contrary, though of little use compared 
with air or water, will exchange for a great quantity of other 
goods. 

Utility then is not the measure of exchangeable value, 
although it is absolutely essential to it. If a commodity were 
in no way useful — in other words, if it could in no way con- 
tribute to our gratification— it would be destitute of exchange- 
able value, however scarce it might be, or whatever quantity 
of labour might be necessary to f)rocure it. 

Possessing utility, commodities derive their exchangeable 
value from two sources: from their scarcity, and from the 
quantity of labour required to obtain them. 

5 
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There are some commodities, the value of which is determined 
by their scarcity alone. No labour can increase the quantity of 
such goods, and therefore their value cannot be lowered by an 
increased supply. Some rare statues and pictures, scarce books 
and coins, wines of a peculiar quality, which can be made only 
from grapes grown on a particular soil, of which there is a very 
limited quantity, are all of this description. Their value is 
wholly independent of the quantity of labour originally necessary 
to produce them, and varies with the varying wealth and 
inclinations of those who are desirous to possess them. 

These commodities, however, form a very small part of the 
mass of commodities daily exchanged in the market. By far 
the greatest part of those goods which are the objects of desire 
are procured by labour; and they may be multiplied, not in 
one country alone, but in many, almost without any assignable 
limit, if we are disposed to bestow the labour necessary to 
obtain them. 

In speaking, then, of commodities, of their exchangeable 
value, and of the laws which regulate their relative prices, we 
mean always such commodities only as can be increased in 
quantity by the exertion of human industry, and on the pro- 
duction of which competition operates without restraint. 

In the early stages of society, the exchangeable value of these 
commodities, or the rule which determines how much of one 
shall be given in exchange for another, depends almost exclu- 
sively on the comparative quantity of labour expended on each. 

“ The real price of everything,’’ says Adam Smith, “ what 
everything really costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is 
the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What everything is really 
worth to the man who has acquired it, and who wants to dispose 
of it, or exchange it for something else, is the toil and trouble 
which it can save to himself, and which it can impose upon other 
people.” “ Labour was the first price — ^the original purchase- 
money that was paid for all things.” Again, “ in that early 
and rude state of society which precedes both the accumulation 
of stock and the appropriation of land, the proportion between 
the quantities of labour necessary for acquiring different objects 
seems to be the only circumstance which can afford any rule for 
exchanging them for one another. If, among a nation of hunters, 
for example, it usually cost twice the labour to kill a beaver 
which it does to kill a deer, one beaver should naturally exchange 
for, or be worth, two deer. It is natural that what is usually 
the produce of two days’ or two hours’ labour should be worth 
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double of what is usually the produce of one day’s or one hour’s 
labour.” ^ 

That this is really the foundation of the exchangeable value 
of all things, excepting those which cannot be increased by 
human industry, is a doctrine of the utmost importance in 
political economy; for from no source do so many errors, and 
so much difference of opinion in that science proceed, as from 
the vague ideas which are attached to the word value. 

If the quantity of labour realised in commodities regulate 
their exchangeable value, every increase of the quantity of 
labour must augment the value of that commodity on which it 
is exercised, as every diminution must lower it. 

Adam Smith, who so accurately defined the original source of 
exchangeable value, and who was bound in consistency to main- 
tain that all things became more or less valuable in proportion 
as more or less labour was bestowed on their production, has 
himself erected another standard measure of value, and speaks 
of things being more or less valuable in proportion as they will 
exchange for more or less of this standard measure. Sometimes 
he speaks of com, at other times of labour, as a standard measure; 
not the quantity of labour bestowed on the production of any 
object, but the quantity which it can command in the market: 
as if these were two equivalent expressions, and as if, because 
a man’s labour had become doubly efficient, and he could there- 
fore produce twice the quantity of a commodity, he would 
necessarily receive twice the former quantity in exchange for it. 

If this indeed were true, if the reward of the labourer were 
always in proportion to what he produced, the quantity of labour 
bestowed on a commodity, and the quantity of labour which 
that commodity would purchase, would be equal, and either 
might accurately measure the variations of other things; but 
they are not equal; the first is under many circumstances an 
invariable standard, indicating correctly the variations of other 
things; the latter is subject to as many fluctuations as the 
commodities compared with it. Adam Smith, after most ably 
showing the insufficiency of a variable medium, such as gold 
and silver, for the purpose of determining the varying value of 
other things, has himself, by fixing on corn or labour, chosen 
a medium no less variable. 

Gold and silver are no doubt subject to fluctuations from the 
discovery of new and more abundant mines; but such dis- 
coveries are rare, and their effects, though powerful, are limited 
^ Book i. chap. 5. 
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to periods of comparatively short duration, 

also to fluctuation from improveiupnts m the skill and ma nm > 

with which the mines may be worked; as in 

improvements a greater may be obtained w 

same labour. They are further subject to fluctuation f om the 

decreasing produce of the mines, after they {^'^Y® 

supply to the world for a succession of ^K®®’ 

of XL sources of fluctuation is corn exempted ? P°®® 

also vary, on one hand, from improvements m ag”™ ture, from 

improved machinery and implements used m 

as from the discovery of new tracts of fertile land, wh 

countries may be taken into cultivation, and J ®? 

the value of corn in every market where importation is free 

Is it not on the other hand subject to be enhanced m value from 

prohibitions of importation, from increasing population and 

wealth, and the greater difficulty of obtaining the increased 

supplies, on accouL of the additional quantity of / 

the cultivation of inferior land requires? Is not the value of 

labour equally variable; being not only affected, 

things 3.TC, by the proportion between the supply and demand, 

wS uniformly vLics with every change m the rondi ion o 

the community, but also by the varying price of food and other 

necessaries, on which the wages of labour are "ded? 

In the same country double the quantity of labour may be 
required to produce a given quantity of food and necessaries at 
one time that may be necessary at another 
yet the labourer’s reward may possibly be very little diminished. 
If the labourer’s wages at the fomier period were a certain 
quantity of food and necessaries, he probably could "ot have 
Lbsisted if that quantity had been reduced. “I”®®®®' 

saries in this case will have risen loo per cent, if estimated by 
the quantity of labour necessary to their ® 

will scarcely have increased in value if measured by the quantity 

of labour for which they will exchange. 

The same remark may be made ’^®®P®®’^‘"f 
countries. In America and Poland, on the land last taken into 
cultivation, a year’s labour of any given number of men will 
produce much more com than on land similarly circumstanced 

m England. Now, supposing all ^°^®Sake 

cheap in those three countries, would it not be ^ great mistake 

to conclude that the quantity of corn awarded ^® 
would in each country be m proportion to the facility of pro 

duction? 
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If the shoes and clothing of the labourer could, by improve- 
ments in machinery, be produced by one-fourth of the labour 
now necessary to their production, they would probably fall 
75 per cent.; but so far is it from being true that the labourer 
would thereby be enabled permanently to consume four coats, 
or four pair of shoes, instead of one, that it is probable his wages 
would in no long time be adjusted by the effects of competition, 
and the stimulus to population, to the new value of the neces- 
saries on which they were expended. If these improvements 
extended to all the objects of the labourer’s consumption, we 
should find him probably, at the end of a very few years, in 
possession of only a small, if any, addition to his enjoyments, 
although the exchangeable value of those commodities, com- 
pared with any other commodity, in the manufacture of which 
no such improvement were made, had sustained a very con- 
siderable reduction; and though they were the produce of a 
very considerably diminished quantity of labour. 

It cannot then be correct to say with Adam Smith, ** that 
as labour may sometimes purchase a greater and sometimes a 
smaller quantity of goods, it is their value which varies, not 
that of the labour which purchases them; ” and therefore, 
“ that labour, alone never varying in its own value, is alone the 
ultimate and real standard by which the value of all commo- 
dities can at all times and places be estimated and compared; ’’ 
—but it is correct to say, as Adam Smith had previously said, 
“ that the proportion between the quantities of labour necessary 
for acquiring different objects seems to be the only circumstance 
which can afford any rule for exchanging them for one another ; ” 
or in other words that it is the comparative quantity of com- 
modities which labour will produce that determines their 
present or past relative value, and not the comparative quan- 
tities of commodities which are given to the labourer in exchange 

for his labour. • i i 

Two commodities vary in relative value, and we wish to know 
in which the variation has really taken place. If we compare 
the present value of one with shoes, stockings, hats, iron, sugar, 
and all other commodities, we find that it will exchange for 
precisely the same quantity of all these things as before. If 
we compare the other with the same commodities, we find it 
has varied with respect to them all: wc may then with great 
probability infer that the variation has been in this commodity, 
and not in the commodities with which we have compared it. 
If on examining still more particularly into all the circumstances 
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connected with the production of these various commodities, 
we find that precisely the same quantity of labour and capital 
are necessary to the production of the shoes, stockings, hats, 
iron, sugar, etc.; but that the same quantity as before is not 
necessary to produce the single commodity whose relative value 
is altered, probability is changed into certainty, and we are 
sure that the variation is in the single commodity: we then 
discover also the cause of its variation. 

If I found that an ounce of gold would exchange for a less 
quantity of all the commodities above enumerated and many 
others ; and if, moreover, I found that by the discovery of a 
new and more fertile mine, or by the employment of machinery 
to great advantage, a given quantity of gold could be obtained 
with a less quantity of labour, I should be justified in saying 
that the cause of the alteration in the value of gold relatively 
to other commodities was the greater facility of its production, 
or the smaller quantity of labour necessary to obtain it. In 
like manner, if labour fell very considerably in value, relatively 
to all other things, and if I found that its fall was in consequence 
of an abundant supply, encouraged by the great facility with 
which corn, and the other necessaries of the labourer, were 
produced, it would, I apprehend, be correct for me to say that 
corn and necessaries had fallen in value in consequence of less 
quantity of labour being necessary to produce them, and that 
this facility of providing for the support of the labourer had 
been followed by a fall in the value of labour. No, say Adam 
Smith and Mr. Malthus, in the case of the gold you were correct 
in calling its variation a fall of its value, because com and labour 
had not then varied; and as gold would command a less quan- 
tity of them, as well as of all other things, than before, it was 
correct to say that all things had remained stationary and that 
gold only had varied; but when corn and labour fall, things 
which we have selected to be our standard measure of value, 
notwithstanding all the variations to which we acknowledge 
they are subject, it would be highly improper to say so; the 
correct language will be to say that corn and labour have 
remained stationary, and all other things have risen in value. 

Now it is against this language that I protest. I find that 
precisely, as in the case of the gold, the cause of the variation 
between corn and other things is the smaller quantity of labour 
necessary to produce it, and therefore, by all just reasoning, I 
am bound to call the variation of corn and labour a fall in their 
value, and not a rise in the value of the tilings with which they 
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are compared. If I have to hire a labourer for a week, and 
instead of ten shillings I pay him eight, no variation having 
taken place in the value of money, the labourer can probably 
obtain more food and necessaries with his eight shillings than 
he before obtained for ten: but this is owing, not to a rise in 
the real value of his wages, as stated by Adam Smith, and 
more recently by. Mr. Malthas, but to a fall in the value of the 
things on which his wages are expended, things perfectly dis- 
tinct; and yet for calling this a fall in the real value of wages, I 
am told that I adopt new and unusual language, not recon- 
cilable with the true principles of the science. To me it 
ap})ears that the unusual and, indeed, inconsistent language 
is that used by my opponents. 

Suppose a labourer to be paid a bushel of corn for a week’s 
work when the price of corn is 8oi\ per quarter, and that he is 
paid a bushel and a quarter when the j^rice falls to 405. Sup- 
pose, too, that he consumes half a bushel of com a week in his 
own family, and exchanges the remainder for other things, such 
as fuel, soap, candles, tea, sugar, salt, etc. etc.; if the three- 
fourths of a bushel which will remain to him, in one case, cannot 
procure him as much of the above commodities as half a bushel 
did in the other, which it will not, will labour have risen 01 
fallen in value? Risen, Adam Smith must say, because his 
standard is com, and the labourer receives more com for a 
week’s labour. Fallen, must the same Adam Smith say, 
“ because the value of a thing depends on the power of pur- 
chasing other goods which the possession of that object con- 
veys,” and labour has a less power of purchasing such other 
goods. 

SECTION II 

Labour of different qualities differently rewarded. This no cause of 
variation in the relative value of commodities 

In speaking, however, of labour, as being the foundation of all 
value, and the relative quantity of labour as almost exclusively 
determining the relative value of commodities, I must not be 
supposed to be inattentive to the different qualities of labour, 
and the dilhculty of comparing an hour’s or a day’s labour in 
one employment with the same duration of labour in another. 
The estimation in which different qualities of labour are held 
comes soon to be adjusted in the market with sufficient pre- 
cision for all practical purposes, and depends much on the 
comparative skill of the labourer and intensity cf the labour 
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performed. The scale, when once formed, is liable to little 
variation. If a day’s labour of a working jeweller be more 
valuable than a day’s labour of a common labourer, it has long 
ago been adjusted and placed in its proper position in the scale 
of value. ^ 

In comparing, therefore, the value of the same commodity 
at different periods of time, the consideration of the comparative 
skill and intensity of labour required for that particular com- 
modity needs scarcely to be attended to, as it operates equally 
at both periods. One description of labour at one time is 
compared with the same description of labour at another; if 
a tenth, a fifth, or a fourth has been added or taken away, an 
effect proportioned to the cause will be produced on the relative 
value of the commodity. 

If a piece of cloth be now of the value of two pieces of linen, 
and if, in ten years hence, the ordinary value of a piece of cloth 
should be four pieces of linen, we may safely conclude that 
either more labour is required to make the cloth, or less to make 
the linen, or that both causes have operated. 

As the inquiry to which I wish to draw the reader’s attention 
relates to the effect of the variations in the relative value of 
commodities, and not in their absolute value, it will be of little 
importance to examine into the comparative degree of estima- 
tion in which the different kinds of human labour are held. We 
may fairly conclude that whatever inequality there might 
originally have been in them,’ whatever the ingenuity, skill, or 
time necessary for the acquirement of one species of manual 
dexterity more than another, it continues nearly the same from 
one generation to another; or at least that the variation is 
very inconsiderable from year to year, and therefore can 

^ “ But though labour be the real measure of the exchangeable value of 
dll commodities, it is not that by which their value is commonly estimated. 
It is often difficult to ascertain the proportion between two different 
quantities of labour. The time spent in two different sorts of work will 
not always alone determine this proportion. The different degrees of 
hardship endured, and of ingenuity exercised, must likewise be taken into 
account. There may be more labour in an hour’s hard work than in two 
hours' easy business; or in an hour’s application to a trade, which it costs 
ten years’ labour to learn, than in a month’s industry at an ordinary and 
obvious employment. But it is not easy to find any accurate measure, 
either of hardship or ingenuity. In exchanging, indeed, the different 
productions of different sorts of labour for one another, some allowance 
is commonly made for both. It is adjusted, however, not by any accurate 
measure, but by the higgling and bargaining of the market, according to 
that sort of rough equality which, though not exact, is sufficient for 
carrying on the business of common life .” — Wealth of Nations, book i. 
chap. lo. 
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have little effect, for short periods, on the relative value of 
commodities. 

“ The proportion between the different rates both of wages 
and profit in the different employments of labour and stock 
seems not to be much affected, as has already been observed, 
by the riches or poverty, the advancing, stationary, or declining 
state of the society. Such revolutions in the public welfare, 
though they affect the general rates both of wages and profit, 
must in the end affect them equally in all different employments. 
The proportion between them therefore must remain the same, 
and cannot well be altered, at least for any considerable time, 
by any such revolutions.” ^ 


SECTION III 

Not only the labour applied immediately to commodities affect their value 
but the labour also which is bestowed on the implements, tools, and 
buildings, with which such labour is assisted 

Even in that early state to which Adam Smith refers, some 
capital, though possibly made and accumulated by the hunter 
himself, would be necessary to enable him to kill his game. 
Without some weapon, neither the beaver nor the deer could 
be destroyed, and therefore the value of these animals would 
be regulated, not solely by the time and labour necessary to 
their destruction, but also by the time and labour necessary for 
providing the hunter’s capital, the weapon, by the aid of which 
their destruction was effected. 

Suppose the weapon necessary to kill the beaver was con- 
structed with much more labour than that necessary to kill the 
deer, on account of the greater difficulty of approaching near 
to the former animal, and the consequent necessity of its being 
more true to its mark; one beaver w^ould naturally be of more 
value than two deer, and precisely for this reason, that more 
labour would, on the whole, be necessary to its destniction. 
Or suppose that the same quantity ot labour was necessary to 
make both w'eai)ons, but that they were of very unequal dura- 
bility; of the durable implement only a small portion of its 
value would he transferred to the ci mmodity, a much greater 
portion of the value of the less durable implement w^ould be 
realised in the commodity which it contributed to produce. 

All the implements necessary to kill the beaver and deer 
might belong to one class of men, and the labour employed in 
^ Wealth of Nationit, book i. chap. 10. 
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their destruction might be furnished by another class; still, 
their comparative prices would be in proportion to the actual 
labour bestowed, both on the formation of the capital and on 
the destruction of the animals. Under different circumstances 
of plenty or scarcity of capital, as compared with labour, under 
different circumstances of plenty or scarcity of the food and 
necessaries essential to the support of men, those who furnished 
an equal value of capital for either one employment or for the 
other might have a half, a fourth, or an eighth of the produce 
obtained, the remainder being paid as wages to those who 
furnished the labour; yet this division could not affect the 
relative value of these commodities, since whether the profits 
of capital were greater or less, whether they were 50, 20, or 
10 per cent., or whether the wages of labour were high or low, 
they would operate equally on both employments. 

If we suppose the occupations of the society extended, that 
some provide canoes and tackle necessary for fishing, others 
the seed and rude machinery first used in agriculture, still the 
same principle would hold true, that the exchangeable value of 
the commodities produced would be in proportion to the labour 
bestowed on their production; not on their immediate produc- 
tion only, but on all those implements or machines required to 
give effect to the particular labour to which they were applied. 

If we look to a state of society in w hich greater improvements 
have been made, and in which arts and commerce flourish, we 
shall still find that commodities vary in value conformably 
with this principle: in estimating the exchangeable value of 
stockings, for example, we shall find that their value, com- 
paratively with other things, depends on the total quantity of 
labour necessary to manufacture them and bring them to 
market. First, there is the labour necessary to cultivate the 
land on which the raw cotton is grown; secondly, the labour 
of conveying the cotton to the country where the stockings arc 
to be manufactured, w’hich includes a portion of the labour 
bestowed in building the ship in which it is conveyed, and 
which is charged in the freight of the goods ; thirdly, the labour 
of the spinner and weaver; fourthly, a portion of the labour 
of the engineer, smith, and carpenter, who erected the buildings 
and machinery, by the help of wdiich they are made; fifthly, 
the labour of the retail dealer, and of many others, whom it is 
unnecessary further to particularise. The aggregate sum of 
these various kinds of labour determines the quantity of other 
things for which tliese stockings will exchange, while the same 
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consideration of the various quantities of labour which have 
been bestowed on those other things will equally govern the 
portion of them which will be given for the stockings. 

To convince ourselves that this is the real foundation of 
exchangeable value, let us suppose any improvement to be 
made in the means of abridging labour in any one of the various 
proce sses through which the raw cotton must pass before the 
manufactured stockings come to the market to be exchanged 
for other things, and observe the effects which will follow. If 
fewer men were required to cultivate the raw cotton, or if fewer 
sailors were employed in navigating, or shipwrights in construct- 
ing the ship, in which it was conveyed to us; if fewer hands 
were employed in raising the buildings and machinery, or if 
these, when raised, were rendered more efficient, the stockings 
would inevitably fall in value, and consequently command less 
of other things. They would fall, because a less quantity of 
labour was necessary to their production, and would therefore 
exchange for a smaller quantity of those things in which no such 
abridgment of labour had been made. 

Economy in the use of labour never fails to reduce the relative 
value of a commodity, whether the saving be in the labour 
necessary to the manufacture of the commodity itself, or in 
that necessary to the formation of the capital by the aid of 
which it is produced. In either case the price of stockings 
would fall, whether there were fewer men employed as bleachers, 
spinners, and weavers, persons immediately necessary to their 
manufacture; or as sailors, carriers, engineers, and smiths, 
persons more indirectly concerned. In the one case, the whole 
saving of labour would fall on the stockings, because that 
portion of labour was wholly confined to the stockings; in the 
other, a portion only would fall on the stoc'kings, the remainder 
being applied to all those other commodities, to the production 
of which the buildings, machinery, and carriage were subservient. 

Suppose that, in the early stages of society, the bows and 
arrows of the hunter were of equal value, and of equal dura- 
bility, with the canoe and implements of the fisherman, both 
being the produce of the same quantity of labour. Under such 
circumstances the value of the deer, the produce of the hunter’s 
day’s labour, would be exactly equal to the value of the fish, the 
produce of the fisherman’s day’s labour. The comparative 
value of the fish and the game would be entirely regulated by 
the quantity of labour realised in each, whatever might be the 
quantity of production or however high or low general wages 
B 
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or profits might be. If, for example, the canoes and implements 
of the fisherman were of the value of £ioo, and were calculated 
to last for ten years, and he employed ten men, whose annual 
labour cost £ioo, and who in one day obtained by their labour 
twenty salmon: If the weapons employed by the hunter were 
also of £ioo value, and calculated to last ten years, and if he 
also employed ten men, whose annual labour cost £ioo, and 
who in one day procured him ten deer; then the natural price 
of a deer would be two salmon, whether the proportion of the 
whole produce bestowed on the men who obtained it were 
large or small. The proportion which might be paid for wages 
is of the utmost importance in the question of profits; for it 
must at once be seen that profits would be high or low exactly 
in proportion as wages were low or high ; but it could not in the 
least affect the relative value of fish and game, as wages would 
be high or low at the same time in both occupations. If the 
hunter urged the plea of his paying a large proportion, or the 
value of a large proportion of his game for wages, as an induce- 
ment to the fisherman to give him more fish in exchange for his 
game, the latter would state that he was equally affected by the 
same cause; and therefore, under all variations of wages and 
profits, under all the effects of accumulation of capTal, as long 
as they continued by a day’s labour to obtain respectively the 
same quantity of fish and the same quantity of game, the 
natural rate of exchange would be one deer for two salmon. 

If with the same quantity of labour a less quantity of fish or 
a greater quantity of game were obtained, the value of fish 
would rise in comparison with that of game. If, on the contrary, 
with the same quantity of labour a less quantity of game or a 
greater quantity of fish was obtained, game would rise in 
comparison with fish. 

If there were any other commodi^^y which was invariable in its 
value, we should be able to ascertain, by comparing the value of 
fish and game with this commodity, how much of the variation 
was to be attributed to a cause which affected the value of fish, 
and how much to a cause which affected the value of game. 

Suppose money to be that commodity. If a salmon were 
worth £i and a deer £2, one deer would be worth two salmon. 
But a deer might become of the value of three salmon, for more 
labour might be required to obtain the deer, or less to get the 
salmon, or both these causes might operate at the same time. 
If we had this invariable standard, we might easily as ertain 
in what degree either of these causes operated. It salmon 
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continued to sell for £i whilst deer rose to £3, we might conclude 
that more labour was required to obtain the deer. If deer 
continued at the same price of £2 and salmon sold for 135. ^d,y 
we might then be sure that less labour was required to obtain 
the salmon; and if deer rose to £2 10s. and salmon fell to 165. M.y 
we should be convinced that both causes had operated in 
producing the alteration of the relative value of these com- 
modities. 

No alteration in the wages of labour could produce any 
alteration in the relative value of these commodities; for suppose 
them to rise, no greater quantity of labour would be required 
in any of these occupations ])ut it would be paid for at a higher 
price, and the same reasons which should make the hunter and 
fisherman endeavour to raise the value of their game and fish 
would cause the owner of the mine to raise the value of his gold. 
This inducement acting with the same force on all these three 
occupations, and the relative situation of those engaged in them 
being the same before and after the rise of wages, the relative 
value of game, fish, and gold would continue unaltered. Wages 
might rise twenty per cent., and profits consequently fall in a 
greater or less proportion, without occasioning the least altera- 
tion in the relative value of these commodities. 

Now suppose that, with the same labour and fixed capital, 
more fish could be produced, but no more gold or game, the 
relative value of fish would fall in comparison with gold or game. 
If, instead of twenty salmon, twenty-five were the produce of 
one day’s labour, the price of a salmon would be sixteen shillings 
instead of a pound, and two salmon and a half, instead of two 
salmon, would be given in exchange for one deer, but the price 
of deer would continue at £2 as before. In the same manner, 
if fewer fish could be obta ned with the same capital and labour, 
fish would rise in comparative value. Fish then would rise or fall 
in exchangeable value, only because more or less labour was 
required to obtain a given quantity; and it never could rise 
or fall beyond the proportion of the increased or diminished 
quantity of labour required. 

If we had then an invariable standard, by which we could 
measure the variation in other commodities, we should find 
that the utmost limit to which they could permanently rise, if 
produced under the circumstances supposed, was proportioned 
to the additional quantity of labour required for their pro- 
duction; and that unless more labour were required lor their 
production they could not rise in any degree whatever. A rise 
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of wages would not raise them in money value, nor relatively 
to any other commodities, the production of which required 
no additional quantity of labour, which employed the same 
proportion of fixed and circulating capital, and fixed capital 
of the same durability. If more or less labour were required 
in the production of the other commodity, we have already 
slated that this will immediately occasion an alteration in its 
relative value, but such alteration is owing to the altered 
quantity of requisite labour, and not to the rise of wages. 


SFXTION IV 

The principle that tlio quant it v of labour bestowed on the production of 
cornmoditu's regulates tliiar rc'lative value considerably modified by 
the eiiiploymeiit of machinery and other fixed and durable capital 

In the former section w^c have supposed the implements and 
weapons necessary to kill the deer and salmon to be equally 
durable, and to be the result of the same quantity of labour, and 
we have seen that the variations in the relative value of deer 
and salmon depended solely on the varying quantities of labour 
necessary to obtain them, but in every state of society, the 
tools, implements, buildings, and machinery employed in 
different trades may be of various degrees of dural iility, and 
may require different portions of labour to produce them. 
The proportions, too, in which the capital that is to support 
labour, and the capital that is invested in tools, machinery, 
and buildings, may be variously combined. This difference 
in the degree of durability of fixed capital, and this varidy in 
the proportions in which the two sorts of capital may be com- 
bined, introduce another cause, besides the greater or less 
quantity of labour necessary to produce commodities, for the 
variations in their relative value — this cause is the rise or fall 
in the value of labour. 

The food and clothing consumed by the labourer, the buildings 
in which he works, the implements with which his labour is 
assisted, are all of a perishable nature. There is, however, 
a vast difference in the time for which these different capitals 
will endure: a steam-engine will last longer than a ship, a ship 
than the clothing of the labourer, and the clothing of the 
labourer longer than the food which he consumes. 

According as capital is rapidly perishable, and requires to be 
frequently reproduced, or is of slow consumption, it is classed 
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under the heads of circulating or of fixed capital.^ A brewer 
whose buildings and machinery are valuable and durable is 
said to employ a large portion of fixed cajjital : on the contrary, 
a shoemaker, whose capital is chiefly employed in the payment 
of wages, which are expended on food and clothing, commodities 
more perishable than buildings and machinery, is said to employ 
a large proportion of his capital as circulating capital. 

It is also to be observed that the circulating capital may 
circulate, or be returned to its employer, in very unequal times. 
The wheat bought by a farmer to sow is comparatively a fixed 
capital to the wheat purchased by a baker to make into loaves. 
One leaves it in the ground and can obtain no return for a year; 
the other can get it ground into flour, sell it as bread to his 
customers, and have his capital free to renew the same or 
commence any other employment in a week. 

Two trades then may employ the same amount of capital; 
but it may be very differently divided with respect to the 
portion which is fixed and that which is circulating. 

In one trade very little capital may be emplo} ed as circulating 
capital, that is to say, in the support of labour — it may be 
principally invested in machinery, implements, buildings, etc., 
caj)ital of a comparatively fixed and durable character. In 
another trade the same amount of capital may be used, but 
it may be chiefly employed in the support of labour, and very 
little may be invested in implements, machines, and buildings. 
A rise in the wages of labour cannot fail to affect unequally 
commodities produced under such different circumstances. 

Again, two manufacturers may employ the same amount 
of fixed and the same amount of circulating capital; but the 
durability of their fixed cajfitals may be very unc(jual. One 
may have .steam-engines of the value of £10,000, the other, 
ships of the same value. 

If men employed no machinery in production but labour only, 
and were all the same length of time before they brought their 
commodities to market, the exchangeable value of their goods 
would be precisely in proportion to the quantity of labour 
employed. 

If they employed fixed capital of the same value and of the 
same durability, then, too, the value of the commodities pro- 
duced would be the same, and they would vary with the greater 
or less quantity of labour employed on their production. 

‘ A division not (essential, and in which the line of demarcation cannot 
be accurately drawn 

loGSO 
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But although commodities produced under similar circum- 
stances would not vary with respect to each other from any 
cause but an addition or diminution of the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce one or other of them, yet, compared with 
others not produced with the same proportionate quantity of 
fixed capital, they would vary from the other cause also which 
I have before mentioned, namely, a rise in the value of labour, 
although neither more nor less labour were employed in the pro- 
duction of either of them. Barley and oats would continue to 
bear the same relation to each other under any variation of wages. 
Cotton goods and cloth would do the same, if they also were 
produced under circumstances precisely similar to each other, 
but yet with a rise or fall of wages barley might be more or less 
valuable compared with cotton goods and oats compared with 
cloth. 

Suppose two men employ one hundred men each for a year 
in the construction of two machines, and another man employs 
the same number of men in cultivating com, each of the 
machines at the end of the year will be of the same value as the 
corn, for they will each be produced by the same quantity of 
labour. Suppose one of the owners of one of the machines to 
employ it, with the assistance of one hundred men, the following 
year in making cloth, and the owner of the other machine to 
employ his also, with the assistance likewise of one hundred 
men, in making cotton goods, while the farmer continues to 
employ one hundred men as before in the cultivation of corn. 
During the second year they will all have emi)loyed the same 
quantity of labour, but the goods and machine together of the 
clothier, and also of the cotton manufacturer, will be the result 
of the labour of two hundred men employed for a year; or, 
rather, of the labour of one hundred men for two years; whereas 
the corn will be produced by the labour of one hundred men 
for one year, consequently if the corn be of the value of £500, 
the machine and cloth of the clothier together ought to be of 
the value of £1000, and the machine and cotton goods of the 
cotton manufacturer ought to be also of twice the value of the 
com. But they will be of more than twice the value of the 
com, for the profit on the clothier’s and cotton manufacturer’s 
capital for the first year has been added to their capitals, while 
that of the farmer has been expended and enjoyed. On account 
then of the different degrees of durability of their capitals, or, 
which is the same thing, on account of the time which must 
elapse before one set of commodities can be brought to market. 
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they will be valuable, not exactly in proportion to the quantity 
of labour bestowed on them— they will not be as two to one, 
but something more, to compensate for the greater length of 
time which must elapse before the most valuable can be brought 
to market. 

Suppose that for the labour of each workman £50 per annum 
were paid, or that £5000 capital were employed and profits were 
10 per cent., the value of each of the machines as well as of the 
corn, at the end of the first year, would be £5500. The second 
year the manufacturers and farmers will again employ £5000 
each in the support of labour, and will therefore again sell their 
goods for £5500; but the men using the machines, to be on a 
par with the farmer, must not only obtain £5500 for the equal 
capitals of £5000 employed on labour, but they_ must obtain 
a further sum of £550 for the profit on £5500, which they have 
invested in machinery, and consequently their goods must sell 
for £6050. Here, then, are capitalists employing precisely the 
same quantity of labour annually on the production of their 
commodities, and yet the goods they produce differ in value 
on account of the different quantities of fixed cai)ilal, or accumu- 
lated labour, employed by each respectively. The cloth and 
cotton goods are of the same value, because they are the produce 
of equal quantities of labour and equal quantities of fixed capital ; 
but corn is not of the same value as these commodities, because 
it is produced, as far as regards fixed capital, under different 
circumstances. 

But how will their relative value be affected by a rise in the 
value of labour? It is evident that the relative values of cloth 
and cotton goods will undergo no change, for what affects one 
must equally affect the other under the circumstances supposed , 
neither will the relative values of wheat and barley undergo 
any change, for they are produced under the same circum- 
stances as far as fixed and circulating capital are concerned; 
but the relative value of com to cloth, or to cotton goods, must 
be altered by a rise of labour. 

There can be no rise in the value of labour without a fall of 
profits. If the corn is to be divided between the farmer and the 
labourer, the larger the proportion that is given to the latter th( 
less will remain for the former. So, if cloth or cotton goods Le 
divided between the workman and his employer, the larger tl e 
proportion given to the former the less remains for the latter. 
Suppose then, that owing to a rise of wages, profits fall from 
10 to 9 per cent., instead of adding £550 to the common price 
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of their goods (to £5500) for the profits on their fixed capital, 
the manufacturers would add only 9 per cent, on that sum, or 
£v)S, consequently the price would be £5995 instead of l 0 o$o. 
As the corn would continue to sell for £5500 the manufactured 
goods in which more fixed capital was cmjfioyed would fall 
relatively to corn or to any other goods in which a less portion 
of fixed capital entered. The degree of alteration in the relative 
value of goods, on account of a rise or fall of labour, would 
de])end on the proportion which the fixed capital bore to the 
whole capital employed. All commodities which are jwoduced 
by yvsy valuable machinery, or in very valuable buildings, or 
w^hieh require a great length of lime before they can be brought 
to market, would fall in relative value, while all those which 
were chiefiy produced by labour, or w^hich would be sjieedily 
brought to market, wajuld rise in relative value. 

Tlie reader, however, should remark that this cause of the 
variation of c'ornniodities is comparatively slight in its effects. 
W’itli such a rise of wages as should occasion a fall oi i j)cr cent, 
in profits, goods j)roduced under the circumstances I have sup- 
posed vary in relative value only i per cent.; they fall with so 
great a fall of profits from £6050 to £5995. The greatest effects 
w'hich could be jiroduced on the relative prices of these goods 
from a rise of wages could not exceed 6 or 7 ])cr cent.; for 
profits could not, probably, under any circumstances, admit 
of a greater general and permanent depression than to that 
amount. 

Not so with the other great cause of the variation in the value 
of commodities, namely, the increase or diminution in the 
quantity of labour necessary to ])roduce them. Jf to produce 
the corn, eighty, instead of one hundred men, should be required, 
the value of the corn would fall 20 per cent., or from £5500 to 
£4400. If to produce the cloth, the labour of eighty instead 
of one hundred men would suffice, cloth wamld fall from £6050 
to £4950. An alteration in the permanent rate of profits, to 
any great amount, is the effect of causes which do not operate 
but in the course of years, wdiereas alterations in Ihe quantity 
of labour necessary to j)roduce commodities are of dailN occur- 
rence. Every improvement in machinery, in tools, in buildings, 
in raising the raw^ material, .saves labour, and enables us to 
produce the commodity to which the improvement is applied 
with more facility, and consequently its value alters. In 
estimating, then, the causes of the variations in the value of 
commodities, although it would be wrong wholly to omit the 
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consideration of the effect produced by a rise or fall of labour, 
it would be equally incorrect to attacli much importance to it; 
and consequently, in the subsequent part of this wt)rk, though 
I shall occasionally refer to this cause of variation, 1 shall con- 
sider all the great variations which take place in the relative 
value of commodities to be produced by the greater or less 
quantity of labour which may be required from time to time to 
produce them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that commodities which have 
the same quantity of labour bestowed on their production will 
differ in exchangeable value if they cannot 1 )C brought to 
market in the same time. 

Suppose I employ twenty men at an expense of £1000 for 
a )’ear in the production of a commodity, and at the end of the 
year I employ twenty men again for another year, at a further 
expense of £1000 in finishing or perfecting the same commodity, 
and that I bring it to market at the end of two years, if profits 
be 10 per cent., my ('ommodity must sell for £2310; for I have 
employed £1000 capital for one year, and £2100 capital for 
one year more. Another man employs precisely the same 
quantity of labour, but he employs it all in the first year; he 
employs forty men at an expense of £ 2000 , and at the end of 
the first year he sells it with 10 per cent, profit, or for £2200. 
Here, then, are two commodities having precisely the same 
quantity of labour bestowed on them, one of which sells for 
£2310 — the other for £2200, 

This case appears to differ from the last, but is, in fact, the 
same. In both cases the superior price of one commodity is 
owing to the greater length of time which must elapse before it 
can be brought to market. In the former case the machinery 
and cloth were more than double the value of the corn, although 
only double the quantity of labour was bestowed on them. In 
the second case, one commodity is more valuable than the other, 
although no more labour was employed on its production, 'fhe 
difference in value arises in both cases from the profits being 
accumulated as capital, and is only a just compensation for the 
time that the profits were withheld. 

It appears, then, that the dndsion of capital into different 
proportions of fixed and circulating c apital, employed in different 
trades, introduces a considerable modification to the rule, which 
is of universal application when labour is almost exclusively 
employed in production; namely, that commodities never vary 
in value unless a greater or less quantity of labour be bestowed 

♦ g 591J 
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on their production, it beinp; shown in this section that, without 
any variation in the quantity of labour, the rise of its value 
merely will occasion a fall in the exchangeable value of those 
goods in the production of which fixed capital is employed; the 
larger the amount of fixed capital, the greater will be the fall. 


SECTION V 

The principle that value does not varv with the rise or fall of wap;es, 
moditu'd also l)y tlie unequal durability of cajiital, and by the um‘(iual 
raiudilv with which it is returned to its employer 

In the last section we have supposed that, of two e(]ual capitals, 
in two different occupations, the proportions of fixed and circu- 
lating capitals were une(jual; now l(‘t ns suppose them to be in 
the same proportion, but of unequal durability. In proportion 
as fixed capital is less durable it apjiroaihes to tlu* nature of 
cinailating capital. It will be consumed and its value repro- 
duced in a shorter time, in order to preserve the capital of the 
manufacturer. W'e have just se(‘n that in proportion as fixed 
capital preponderates in a manufacture, when wages rise the 
value of commodities produced in that manufacture is relatively 
lower than that of commoditii s produced in manufacture's where 
circulating capital prepoiidi'rates. In proportion to the less 
durability of fixed capital, and its ajiproach to the nature of 
circulating capital, the same effed will be prodiu'ed by the 
same c ause. 

If fixed capital be not of a durable nature it will recjuire a 
great quantity of labour annually to keep it in its original state 
of effic-ienc} ; but the labour so bestowed may be c'onsidered 
as really expended on the c'ommodity manufactured, which 
must bear a value in proportion to suc'h labour. If 1 had a 
mac’hine worth £20,000 which with very little labour w^as 
c nicient to the production of commodities, and il the wa'ar and 
tear of such macliine were of trifling amount, and the general 
rate of profit 10 per cent., I should not re(|iiire much more than 
£2000 to be added to the price of the goods, on ai'count of the 
cmjdoyment of my machine; but if the wear and tear of the 
machine were great, if the quantity of labour requisite to keep 
it in an efficient state were tliat of fifty men annually, I should 
require an additional price for my goods equal to that which 
would be obtained by any other manufacturer who employed 
fifty men in the production of other goods, and who used no 
mac'hincry at all. 
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But a rise in the wages of labour would not equally affect 
commodities produced with mac'hinery quickly consum'd, and 
commodities produced with machinery slowly consum' d. In 
the production of the one, a great deal of labf)ur would be 
continually transferred to the commodity produced in the 
other very ittle would be so transferred. Iwcry rise eif wages, 
therefore, or, which is the same thing, every fall of profits, 
would lower the relative value of those commodities which 
were produced with a capital of a durable nature, and would 
proportionally elevate those which were produced witli capital 
more perishable. A fall of wages would have prec'is ly the 
contrary effect. 

J have already said that fixed capital is of various d'-grees of 
durabilit)' — suppose now a machine which could in ai'iy par- 
ticular trade be employtd to do the work of oik; hundr d men 
for a year, and that it would last only for one yvur. Suppose, 
too, the machine to cost £5000, and the w'ages annually paid 
to one hundred men to be £5000, it is evident that it would be 
a matter of indifference to the manufacturer whether he bougdit 
the machine or employed the men. But suppose labour to rise, 
and consequently the wages of one hundred men for a year to 
amount to £5500, it is obvious that the manufacturer would 
now no longer hesitate, it would be for his interest to buy the 
machine and get his work done for £5000. But will not the 
machine rise in i)ri(‘e, will not that also be worth £5500 in 
consequence of the rise of labour? It would rise in price if 
there were no stock employed on its construction, and no profits 
to be paid to the maker of it. If, for example, the machine 
were the produce of the labour of one hundred men, working 
one year upon it with wages of £50 each, and its pric(' were 
conse(lu('ntly £5000; should those wages rise to £55, its price 
would be £5500, but this cannot be the case; less than one 
hundn'd mvu are employed or it could not be sold for £5000, 
for out of the £5000 must be paid the profits of sto(‘k which 
(‘inployt'd the rn'en. Suppose then that only eighty-five men 
were employed at an expense of £50 each, or £4250 per annum, 
and that the £750 which the sale of the mac'hine would produce 
over and above the wages advanc'cd to the men coii'^tituted 
the profits of the engineer’s stock. When wages rose 10 per 
cent., he would be obliged to employ an additional capital of 
£425, and would therefore employ £4675 instead of £4250, on 
which capital he would only get a profit of £325 if he continued 
to sell his machine for £5000; but this is preciselv the case of 
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all manufacturers and capitalists; the rise of wages affects them 
all. If therefore the maker of the machine should raise the 
price of it in consequence of a rise of wages, an unusual quantity 
of capital would be employed in the construction of such 
machines, till their price afforded only the common rate of 
profits.^ We see then that machines would not rise in price 
in consequence of a rise of wages. 

The manufacturer, however, who in a general rise of wages 
can have recourse to a machine which shall not increase the 
charge of production on his commodity, would enjoy peculiar 
advantages if he could continue to charge the same price for 
his goods; but he, as we have already seen, would he obliged 
to lower the price of his commodities, or capital would flow to 
his trade till his profits had sunk to the general level. Thus then 
is the public benefited by machinery: these mute agents are 
always the produce of much less labour than that which they 
displace, even when they are of the same money value. Through 
their influence an increase in the price of provisions which raises 
wages will affect fewer persons; it will reach, as in the above 
instance, eighty-five men instead of a hundred, and the saving 
which is the consequence shows itself in the reduced price of 
the commodity manufactured. Neither machines, nor the 
commodities made by them, rise in real value, but all com- 
modities made by machines fall, and fall in proportion to their 
durability. 

It will be seen then, that in the early stages of society, before 
much machinery or durable capital is used, the commodities 
produced by equal capitals will be nearly of equal value, and 
will rise or fall only relatively to each other on account of more 
or less labour being required for their production; but after 
the introduction of these expensive and durable instruments, 
the commodities produced by the employment of equal capitals 
will be of very unequal value, and although they will still be 
liable to rise or fall relatively to each other, as more or less 
labour becomes necessary to their production, they will be 
subject to another, though a minor variation, also from the rise 

1 Wo here see why it is that old countries are constantly impelled to 
employ inacliincry, and now countries to employ labour. With every 
dilliculty of providing for the maintenance of men, labour necessarily rises, 
and with every rise in the price of labour, new temptations are offered to 
the use of machinery. This difficulty of providing for the maintenance of 
men is in constant operation in old countries; in new ones a very groat 
increase in the population may take place without the least rise m the 
wages of labour. It may be as easy to provide for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth million of men as for the second, third, and fourth. 
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or fall of wages and profits. Since goods which sell for £5000 
may be the produce of a capital equal in amount to that from 
which arc produced other goods which sell for £10,000, the 
profits on their manufacture will be the same; but those profits 
would be unequal if the prices of the goods did not vary with 
a rise or fall in the rate of profits. 

It appears, too, that in proportion to the durability of capital 
employed in any kind of production the relative prices of those 
commodities on which such durable capital is employed will 
vary inversely as wages; they wall fall as wages rise, and rise 
as wages fall; and, on the contrary, those which are produced 
chiefly by labour with less fixed capital, or with fixed capital 
of a less durable character than the medium in whii'h price is 
estimated, will rise as wages rise, and fall as wages fall. 


SECTION VI 

On an invariable measure of value 

When commodities varied in relative value it would be desir- 
able to have the means of ascertaining which of them fell and 
which rose in real value, and this could be effected only by 
comparing them one after another with some invariable standard 
measure of value, which should itself be subject to none of the 
fluctuations to which other commodities are exposed. Of such 
a measure it is impossible to be possessed, because there is no 
commodity which is not itself exposed to the same variations 
as the things the value of which is to be ascertained; that is, 
there is none which is not subject to require more or less labour 
for its production. But if this cause of variation in the value 
of a medium could be removed- -if it were possible that in the 
production of our money, for instance, the same quantity of 
labour should at all times be required, still it would not be a 
perfect standard or invariable measure of value, because, as I 
have already endeavoured to explain, it would be subject to 
relative variations from a rise or fall of wages, on account of 
the different proportions of fixed capital which might be neces- 
sary to prodiK'c it, and to produce tliose other commodities 
whose alteration of value we wished to ascertain. It might be 
subject to variations, too, from the same cause, on account of 
the different degrees of durability of the fixed capital employed 
on it, and the commodities to be compared with it — or the time 
necessary to bring the one to market might be longer or shorter 
than the time necessary to bring the other commodities to 
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market, the variations of which were to be determined; all 
whicii circumstances disqualify any commodity that can be 
thought of from being a perfectly accurate measure of value. 

If, for example, we were to fix on gold as a standard, it is 
evident that it is but a commodity obtained under the same 
contingencies as every other commodity, and requiring labour 
and fixed capital to produce it. Like every other commodity, 
improvements in the saving of labour might be applied to its 
production, and consequently it might fall in relative value 
to other things merely on account of the greater facility of 
producing it. 

If we suppose this cause of variation to be removed, and the 
snme cpiantity of labour to be always required to obtain the 
same quantity of gold, still gold would not be a perfect measure 
of value, by which we could accurately ascertain the variations 
in all other things, because it would not be produced with pre- 
cisely the same combinations of fixed and circulating capital as 
all other things; nor with fixed capital of the same durability; 
nor would it require precisely the same length of time before 
it could be brought to market. It would be a perfect measure 
of value for all things produced under the same circumstances 
precisely as itself, but for no others. If, for example, it were 
produced under the same circumstances as we have supposed 
necessary to produce cloth and cotton goods, it would be a 
perfect measure of value for those things, but not so for corn, 
for coals, and other commodities produced with either a less or 
a greater proportion of fixed capital, because, as we have shown, 
every alteration in the permanent rate of profits would have 
some effect on the relative value of all these goods, independently 
of any alteration in the quantity of labour emjdoyed on their 
production. If gold were produced under the same circum- 
stances as corn, even if they never changed, it would not, for 
the same reasons, be at all times a perfect measure of the value 
of cloth and cotton goods. Neither gold, then, nor any other 
commodity, can ever be a perfect measure of value for all things; 
but I have already remarked that the effect on the relative 
prices of things, from a variation in profits, is comparatively 
slight; that by far the most important effects arc produced by 
the varying quantities of labour required for production; and 
therefore, if we suppose this important cause of variation 
removed from the production of gold, we shall probably possess 
as near an approximation to a standard measure of value as 
can be theoretically conceived. May not gold be considered as 
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a commodity produced with such proportions of the two kinds 
of capital as approach nearest to the average quantity employed 
in the production of most commodities? ]\Iay not these pro- 
portions be so nearly equally distant from the two extremes, 
the one where little fixed capital is used, the other where 
little labour is employed, as to form a just mean between 
them? 

If, then, I may suppose myself to be possessed of a standard 
so nearly approaching to an invariable one, the advanlagc is 
that I shall be enabled to speak of the variations of other things 
without embarrassing myself on every occasion with the con- 
sideration of the possible alteration in the value of the medium 
in which price and value are estimated. 

To facilitate, then, the object of this inquiry, although I 
fully allow that money made of gold is subject to most of the 
variations of other things, I shall su])pose it to be in\ ariable, 
and therefore all alterations in price to be occasioned by some 
alteration in the value of the commodity of which I may be 
speaking. 

Before I quit this subject, it may be proper to obser\^e that 
Adam Smith, and all the writers who have followed him, have, 
without one ex('e])tion that T know of, maintained that a rise 
in the pric e of labour would be uniformly followed by a rise in 
the price of all commodities. I hope 1 have succeeded in show- 
ing that there are no grounds for such an opinion, and that 
only those commodities would rise which had less fixed ca])ital 
employed upon them than the medium in which price was 
estimated, and that all thoi^e which had more would positively 
fall in yirice when wages rose. On the contrary, if wages fell, 
those commodities only would fall which had a less propc:)rtion 
of fixed capital employed on them than the medium in whic h 
price was estimated; all those which had more would positively 
rise in price. 

It is necessary for me also to remark that I have not said, 
because one commodity has so much labour bestowed upon it 
as will cost £1000, and another so much as will cost £2000, 
that therefore one would be of the value of £1000, and the other 
of the value of £ 2000 ; but I have said that their value will be 
to each other as two to one, and that in those proportions they 
will be exchanged. It is of no importance to the truth of this 
doctrine whether one of these commodities sells for £1100 and 
the other for £ 2200 , or one for £1500 and the other for £3000; 
into that question I do not at present inquire; I affirm only 
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that their relative values will be governed by the relative 
quantities of labour bestowed on their production.^ 

SECTION VII 

Different effects from the alteration in the value of money, the medium in 
which PRICE is always expressed, or from the alteration in the value 
of the commodities which money purchases 

Although I shall, as I have already explained, have occasion 
to consider money as invariable in value, for the purpose of 
more distinctly pointing out the causes of relative variations in 
the value of other things, it may be useful to notice the different 
effects which will follow from the prices of goods being altered 
by the causes to which I have already adverted, namely, the 
different quantities of labour required to produce them, and their 
being altered by a variation in the value of money itself. 

Money being a variable commodity, the rise of money-wages 
will be frequently occasioned by a fall in the value of money. 
A rise of wages from this cause will, indeed, be invariably 
accompanied by a rise in the price of commodities ; but in such 
cases it will be found that labour and all commodities have»not 
varied in regard to each other, and that the variation has been 
confined to money. 

Money, from its being a commodity obtained from a foreign 
country, from its being the general medium of exchange between 
all civilised countries, and from its being also distributed among 
those countries in proportions which are ever changing with 
every improvement in commerce and machinery, and with every 
increasing difficulty of obtaining food and necessaries for an 
increasing population, is subject to incessant variations. In 
stating the principles which regulate exchangeable value and 
price, we should carefully distinguish between those variations 
which belong to the commodity itself, and those which are 
occasioned by a variation in the medium in which value is 
estimated or price expressed. 

^ Mr. Malthus remarks on this doctrine, “ We have the power indeed, 
arbitrarily, to call the labour which has been employed upon a commodity 
its real value, but in so doinj? we use words in a different sense from that 
in which they ^e customarily used; we confound at once the very im- 
portant distinction between cost and value ; and render it almost impossible 
to explain with clearness the main stimulus to the production of wealth, 
which in fact depends upon this distinction.” 

Mr. Malthus appears to think that it is a part of my doctrine that the 
cost and value of a thing should be the same; it is, if he means by cost, 
” cost of production ” including profits. In the above passage, this is 
what he does not mean, and therefore he has not clearly understood me. 
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A rise in wages, from an alteration in the value of money, 
produces a general effect on price, and for that reason it pro- 
duces no real effect whatever on profits. On the contrary, a 
rise of wages, from the circumstance of the labourer being more 
liberally rewarded, or from a difficulty of procuring the neces- 
saries on which wages are expended, does not, except in some 
instances, produce the effect of raising price, but has a great 
effect in lowering profits. In the one case, no greater proportion 
of the annual labour of the country is devoted to the support of 
the labourers; in the other case, a larger portion is so devoted. 

It is according to the division of the whole produce of the land 
of any particular farm, between the three classes, of landlord, 
capitalist, and labourer, that we are to judge of the rise or fall 
of rent, profit, and wages, and not according to the value at 
which that produce may be estimated in a medium which is 
confessedly variable. 

It is not by the absolute quantity of produce obtained by 
either class that we can correctly judge of the rate of profit, 
rent, and wages, but by the quantity of labour required to 
obtain that produce. By improvements in machinery and 
agriculture the whole produce may be doubled; but if wages, 
rent, and profit be also doubled, these three will bear the same 
proportions to one another as before, and neither could be said 
to have relatively varied. But if wages partook not of the whole 
of this increase; if they, instead of being doubled, were only 
increased one-half; if rent, instead of being doubled, were only 
increased three-fourths, and the remaining increase went to 
profit, it would, I apprehend, be correct for me to say that 
rent and wages had fallen while profits had risen ; for if we had 
an invariable standard by which to measure the value of this 
produce we should find that a less value had fallen to the 
class of labourers and landlords, and a greater to the class of 
capitalists, than had been given before. We might find, for 
example, that though the absolute quantity of commodities had 
been doubled, they were the produce of precisely the former 
quantity of labour. Of every hundred hats, coats, and quarters 
of corn produced, if 

The labourers had before . • *25 

The landlords 25 

And the capitalists 50 


100: 
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And if, after these commodities were double the quantity, of 
every loo 

The labourers had only . . . . 22 

The landlords 22 

And the capitalists 56 

100: 

In that case T should say that wages and rent had fallen and 
profits risen; though, in consequence of the abundance of 
commodities, the quantity paid to the labourer and landlord 
would have increased in the proportion of 25 to 44. \Vagt‘s 
are to be estimated by their real value, viz., by the quantity of 
labour and capital employed in producing them, and not by 
their nominal value either in coats, hats, money, or corn. 
Under the circumstances I have just supposed, commodities 
would have fallen to half their former value, and if money had 
not varied, to half their former price also. If then in this 
medium, which had not varied in value, the wages of the labourer 
should be found to have fallen, it will not the less be a real fall 
because they might furnish him with a greater quantity of cheap 
commodities than his former wages. 

d'he variation in the value of money, however great, makes no 
dillerence in the rate of profits; for suppose the goods of the 
manufacturer to rise from £tooo to £2000, or 100 per cent., if his 
capital on which the variations of money have as much effect 
as on the value of produce, if his machinery, buildings, and 
stock in trad(^ rise also a loo per cent., his rate of profits will be 
the same, and he will have the same quantity, and no more, 
of the produce of the labour of the country at his command. 

11, with a capital of a given value, he can, by economy in 
labour, double the Cjuantity of produc'e, and it fall to half its 
former price, it will bear the same proportion to the caj)ital that 
produced it whu'h it did before, and consequently profits will 
still be at the same rate. 

If, at the same time that he doubles the quantity of produce 
by the employment of the same capital, the value of money is 
by any accident lowered one half, the produce will sell for twice 
the money value that it did before; but the capital employed 
to produce it will also be of twice its former money value; and 
therefore in this case, too, the value of the produce will bear the 
same proportion to the value of the capital as it did before; and 
although the produce be doubled, rent, wages, and profits will 
only vary as the proportions vary, in which this double produce 
may be divided among the three classes that share it. 



CHAPTER II 


ON RENT 

It remains however to be considered whether the appropriation 
of land, and the consequent creation of rent, will occasion any 
variation in the relative value of commodities independently 
of the quantity of labour necessary to production. In order 
to understand this part of the subject wc must inejuire into 
the nature -of rent, and the laws by which its rise or fall is 
regulated. 

Rent is that portion of the produce of the earth which is paid 
to the landlord for the use of the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil. It is often, however, confounded with the 
interest and profit of capital, and, in popular language, the 
term is applied to whatever is annually paid by a farmer to his 
landlord. If, of two adjoining farms of the same extent, and 
of the same natural fertility, one had all the conveniences of 
farming buildings, and, besides, were properly drained and 
manured, and advantageously divided by hedges, fences, and 
walls, while the other had none of these advantages, more 
remuneration would naturally be paid for the use of one than 
for the use of the other; yet in both cases this remuneration 
would be called rent. Jkit it i.^ evident that a portion only 
of the money annually to be paid for the improved farm would 
be given for the original and indestructible powers of the soil; 
the other portion would be paid for the use of the capital which 
had been employed in aimliorating the quality of the land, and 
in erecting such buildings as wiTe necessary to secure anti 
preserve the produce. Adam Smith sometimes speaks of rent 
in the strict sense to which I am desirous of confining it, but 
more often in the popular sense in which the term is usually 
employed. He tells us that th(‘ demand for timber, and its 
consequent high price, in the more southern countries of Europe 
caused a rent to be paid for forests in Norway which could 
before afford no rent. Is it not, however, evident that the 
person who paid what he thus calls rent, paid it in consideration 
of the valuable commodity which was then standing on the land, 
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and that he actually repaid himself with a profit by the sale 
of the timber? If^ indeed, after the timber was removed, any 
comj)en‘^ation were paid to the landlord for the use of the land, 
for the purpose of growing limber or any other produce, with 
a view to future demand, such compensation might justly be 
called rent, because it would be paid for the productive powers 
of the land; but in the case stated by Adam Smith, the com- 
pensation was paid for the liberty of removing and selling the 
timber, and not for the liberty of growing it. He speaks also 
of the rent of coal mines, and of stone quarries, to which the 
same observation applies — that the (‘omja'usation given for tlie 
mine or quarry is paid for the value of tlie coal or stone which 
can be removed from them, and has no connection with the 
original and indestructible powers of the land. This is a dis- 
tinction of great importance in an impiiry concerning rent and 
profits; for it is found that the laws which regulate the progress 
of rent are widely different from those which regulate the 
progress of profits, and seldom operate in the sami; direction. 
In all improved countries, that which is annually paid to the 
landlord, partaking of both characters, rent and profit, is some- 
times kept stationary by the effects of opposing causes; at 
other times advances or recedes as one or the other of these 
causes preponderates. Jn the future pages of this work, then, 
whenever I speak of the rent of land, J wash to be understood 
as speaking of that compensation which is jiaid to the owner of 
land for the use of its original and indestructible pow’ers. 

On the first settling of a country in which there is an abun- 
dance of rich and fertile land, a very small jiroportion of which 
is required to be cultivated for the support of the actual popu- 
lati(jn, or indeed can be cultivated with the capital which the 
population can command, there will be no rent; for no one 
would pay for the use of land wdien there w'as an ahimdant 
(piantity not yet appropriated, and, therefore, at the disposal 
of whosoever might choose to ('ultivate it. 

On the common principles of supply and demand, no rent 
could be paid for su('h land, for the reason stated why nothing 
is given for the use of air and w'aUT, or for any other of tlie gifts 
of nature whiOi exist in boumlless quantity. W ith a given 
quantity of materials, and with the assistance of the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and the elasticity of steam, engines may 
perform work, and abridge human labour to a very great exti'iit; 
but no charge is made for the use of these natural aids, because 
they are inexhaustible and at every man's disposal. In the 
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same manner, the brewer, the distiller, the dyer, make incessant 
use of the air and water for the production of their commodities; 
but as the supply is boundless, they bear no price.^ If all land 
had the same properties, if it were unlimited in quantity, and 
uniform in quality, no charge could be made for its use, unless 
where it possessed peculiar advantages of situation. It is only, 
then, because land is not unlimited in quantity and uniform in 
quality, and because, in the progn-ss of population, land of an 
inferior quality, or less advantageously situated, is called into 
cultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of it. When, in 
the progress of society, land of the second degree of fertility is 
taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences on that 
of the first quality, and the amount of that rent will depend on 
the difference in the quality of these two portions of land. 

When land of the third (jiiality is taken into cultivation, rent 
immediately commences on the second, and it is regulated as 
before by the difference in their productive powers. At the 
same time, the rent of the first (piality will rise, for that must 
always be above tlie rent of the second by the difference between 
the produce which they yield with a given quantity of capital 
and labour. With every stc]) in the progress of population, 
which shall oblige a country to have recourse to land of a worse 
quality, to enable it to raise its supply of food, rent, on all the 
more fertile land, will rise. 

Thus suppose land — No. i, 2, 3 — to yield, with an equal 
cm[)loymcnt of capital and labour, a net produce of 100, 90, 
and 80 quarters of corn. In a new country, where there is an 
abundance of fertile land comjiared with the population, and 
where therefore it is only necessary to cultivate No. i, the 
whole net produce will belong to the cultivator, and will be the 
profits of the stock which he advances, ^s soon as population 
had so far iiuTcased as to make it necessary to cultivate No. 2, 
from which ninety quarters only can be obtained after support- 
ing the labourers, rent would commence on No. t ; for either 
there must be two rates of profit on agricultural capital, or ten 

* “ Th(" .'IS wo h.ivc alro.'uly seen, is not the only at^ont of nature 

whirli lias a prodiictivo ]K)wor; but it is the only one, or noaily m), that one 
set of men take to themselves to the e\cUisi<m of others, and of which. 
Consequently, they can appro])riatc the hem (its. Tin* waters of nveis, 
and of the sea, by the power which they have of f<ivin^^ inoveiiK'nt to our 
machines, carryin^^ our boats, nouiishing onr fish, have .also a productive 
]iower; the wind which turns our mills, and even the he.it of tlie sun, woi k 
f<ir us; but happily no one h.is yi t been able to say, the ‘ wind and the sun 
are mine, and the service which they render must be paid for.’ ” — Economte 
Politique, par J. B. Say, vol. ii. p. 124. 
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quarters, or the value of ten quarters must be withdrawn from 
the produce of No. i for some other purpose. Whether the 
proprietor of the land, or any other person, cultivated No. i, 
these ten quarters would equally constitute rent; for the culti- 
vator of No. 2 would get the same result with his capital whether 
he cultivated No. i, paying ten quarters for rent, or continued 
to cultivate No. 2, paying no rent. In the same manner it 
might be shown that when No. 3 is brought into cultivation, 
the rent of No. 2 must be ten quailers, or the value of ten 
(juarters, whilst the rent of No. i would rise to twenty quarters; 
for tlie cultivator of No. 3 would have tlie same profits whether 
he paid twenty quarters for the rent of No. i, ten quarters for 
the rent of No. 2, or cultivated No. 3 free of all rent. 

It often, and, indeed, commonly happens, that before No. 2, 
3, 4, or 5, or the inferior lands are cultivated, capital can be 
employed more j)roductiv<dy on those lands whicli are already 
in cultivation. It may perhaps be found that by doubling the 
original capital emjiloycd on Nh). i, though the produce will not 
be doubled, will not be increased by 100 quarters, it may be 
increased by eighty-five quarters, and that this quantity exceeds 
what could be obtained by employing the same capital on 
land No. 3. 

In such case, capital will be preferably emj)loyed on the old 
land, and will equally create a rent; for rent is always the 
difference between the produce obtained by the employment of 
two ecpial quantities of capital and labour. If, with a capital 
of £iooo a tenant obtain 100 quarters of wheat from his land, 
and by the employment of a second capital of £1000 he obtain 
a further return of eighty-five, his landlord would have the 
power, at the expiration of his lease, of obliging him to pay 
fifteen quarters or an equivalent value for additional rent; for 
there cannot be two rates of profit. If he is satisfied with a 
diminution of fifteen quarters in the return for his second 
£tooo, it is because no employment more profitable can be 
found for it. The common rate of profit would be in that 
proportion, and if the original tenant refused, some other person 
would be found willing to give all which exceeded that rate of 
]')rofit to the owner of the land from which he derived it. 

In this case, as well as in the other, the capital last employed 
pays no rent. For the greater productive powers of the first 
£1000, fifteen quarters, is paid for rent, for the employment of 
the second £1000 no rent whatever is paid. If a third £1000 
be employed on the same land, with a return of seventy-five 
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quarters, rent will then be paid for the second £1000, and will 
be ecjual to the difference between the produce of these two, 
or ten cpiarters; and at the same time the rent for the first 
£1000 will rise from fifteen to twenty-five quarters; while the 
last £1000 will pay no rent whatever. 

ff, then, good land existed in a quantity much more abundant 
than the production of food for an increasing jiopulation required, 
or if capital could be indefinitely employed without a diminished 
return on the old land, there could be no rise of rent; for rent 
invariably proceeds from the employment of an additional 
quantity of labour with a proportionally less return. 

The most fertile and most favourably situated land will be 
first cultivated, and the exchangeable value of its produce will 
be adjusted in the same manner as the exchangeable value of 
all otlier commodities, by the total cjuantity of labour necessary 
in various forms, from first to last, to produce it and bring it 
to market. When land of an inferior (juality is taken into 
cultivation, the exi'liangeable value ot raw produce will rise, 
because more labour is recpiired to produce it. 

Tlie exchangeable value of all commodities, whether they be 
manufactured, or the produce of the mines, or the produce of 
land, is always regulated, not by the less quantity of labour 
that will suflice for tlu'ir j)roduction under circumstances highly 
favourable, and exclusively enjoyed by those who have peculiar 
faciliti(*s ol production; but by^ the greater quantity of lal)our 
necessarily bestowed on their prodiulion by- those who have no 
such fai'ilities; by those who continue to produce them under 
tlie most unfavourable circumstances; meaning by the most 
unfavourable circumstances, the most unfavourable under 
whicli the qiiaiUity of [)r()duce required renders it necessary to 
carry on the production. 

Thus, in a charitable institution, where the j)()or are set to 
work with the funds of bemdadors, the general j)rices of tlie 
commodities, which are the |)roduce of siu'h work, will not be 
governed by the pei'uliar facilities aflorded to these workmen, 
but by the common, usual, and natural difliculties wdiieh every 
other manufacturer will ha\e to encounter. The manufacturer 
enjoying none of these fac'i lilies might indeed be driven alto- 
gether from the market it the supply afford(*d by these favoured 
workmen were eciual to all the wants of the community; but 
if he continued the trade, it would be only on condition that he 
should derive from it the usual and general rate of profit? on 
stock: and that could only happen when his commodity sold 
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for a price proportioned to the quantity of labour bestowed on 

its production.^ ... 

It is true, that on the best land, the same produce would still 
be obtained with the same labour as before, but its value would 
be enhanced in consequence of the diminished returns obtained 
by those who employed fresh labour and stock on the less fertile 
land. Notwithstanding, then, that the advantages of fertile 
over inferior lands are in no case lost, but only transferred from 
the cultivator, or consumer, to the landlord, )et, since more 
labour is required on the inferior lands, and since it is from such 
land only that we are enabled to furnish ourselves with the 
additional supply of raw produce, the comparative value of 
that produce will continue permanently above its former level, 
and make it exchange for more hats, cloth, shoes, etc., etc., in 
the production of which no such additional quantity of labour 

is required. . . . , 

The reason, then, why raw produce rises m comparative value 
is because more labour is employed in the production of the 
last portion obtained, and not because a rent is paid to the 
landlord. The value of com is regulated by the quantity of 
labour bestowed on its production on that quality of land, or 
with that portion of capital, which pays no rent. Corn is not 
high because a rent is iiaid, but a rent is paid because corn is 
high- and it has been justly observed that no reduction would 
take place in the price of corn although landlords should forego 
the whole of their rent. Such a measure would only enable 
5ome farmers to live like gentlemen, but would not dimmish 


» Has not M. Say forgotten, in the following passage, that it is the cost 
of production which ultimately regulates price ? “1 he produce 

employed on the land has this peculiar property, that it clocks not bfcome 
more dear by becoming more scarce, because population always dimimslu s 
at the samc'timc that food diminishes, and consequently the quantity of 
these products dmanded diimnishes at the same tune as the quan 1 y 
supplied. Besides, it is not observed that corn is more dear in thosi placis 
where there is plenty of uncultivated land, than m completely ciiltivated 
countries England and France were much more imperh'ctly cultivated in 
the middle agi’S than they are now; they produced much U ss 1 aw produce, 
nevertheless, from all that we can judge by a comparison with the value 
of other things, corn was not sold at a dearer price. If the produce was 
less so was the population; the weakness of the demand coinpensati^ the 
feMeness of the sipply " (vol. ii 338).. M- Say 

opinion that the price of commodities is regulated by the piicc of labour, 
and lustly supposing that charitable institutions of all sorts tend to increase 
the population beyond what it otherwise would be, and therefore to lower 
waives savs “ I suspect that the cheapness of the goods which come from 
England is partly caused by the numerous charitable institutions which 
fxift m that country ” (vol. ii. 277). J^is is a consistent opinion m one 
who maintains that wages regulate price. 
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the quantity of labour necessary to raise raw produce on the 
least productive land in cultivation. 

Nothing is more common than to hear of the advantages 
which the land possesses over every other source of useful 
produce, on account of the surplus which it yields in the form 
of rent. Yet when land is most abundant, when most pro- 
ductive, and most fertile, it yields no rent; and it is only when 
its powers decay, and less is yielded in return for labour, that 
a share of the original i)roduce of the more fertile portions is 
set apart for rent. It is singular that this quality in the land, 
which should have been noticed as an imperfection compared 
with the natural agents by which manufacturers are assisted, 
should have been pointed out as constituting its peculiar pre- 
eminence. If air, water, the elasticity of steam, arid the pressure 
of the atmosphere were of various qualities; if they could be 
appropriated, and each quality existed only in moderate abund- 
ance, they, as well as the land, would afford a rent, as the 
successive qualities were brought into use. With every worse 
quality employed, the value of the commodities in the manu- 
facture of which they were used would rise, because equal 
quantities of labour would be less productive. Man would do 
more by the sweat of his brow and nature perform less; and 
the land would be no longer pre-eminent for its limited powers. 

If the surplus produce which land affords in the form of rent 
be an advantage, it is desirable that, every year, the machinery 
newly constructed should be less efficient than the old, as that 
would undoubtedly give a greater exchangeable value to the 
goods manufactured, not only by that machinery but by all 
the other machinery in the kingdom; and a rent would be paid 
to all those who pobses.sed the most productive machinery.^ 

1 “ In a^^nculturc, too,” says Adam Smith, “ nature labours along with 
man; and though her labour costs no expens(% its produce has its value, 
as well as that ot the most expensive workman.” The labour of nature is 
paid, not because she does much, but because she does littli*. In propor- 
tuui as she becomes niggardly m her gifts she exacts a greater price for her 
work. Where she is Tnumficently beneficent she always works gratis. 
” the labouring cattle employed in agriculture not only occasion, like the 
workmen in manufactures, the reproduction of a value equal to their own 
consumption, or to the capital which employs them, together watli its 
owner’s protits, but of a much greati-r value. Over and above the capital 
of the farmer and all its profits, they regularly occasion the reproduction of 
the rent of the landlord. This rent may be considered as the produce of 
those powers of nature, the use of which the landlord lends to the farmer. 
It IS greater oi smaller acconling to tin* supposed extent of those jiowers, 
or, m other words, according to the suppo'r.ed natural or improved fertility 
of the land. It is the work of nature which remains, after deducting or 
compensating everything which can be regarded as the work of man. It 
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The rise of rent is always the effect of the increasing wealth 
of the country, and of the difficulty of providing food for its 
augmented population. It is a symptom, but it is never a 
cause of wealth; for wealth often increases most rapidly while 
rent is cither stationary, or even falling. Rent increases most 
rapidly as the disposable land decreases in its productive 
powers. Wealth increases most rapidly in those countries 
where the disposable land is most fertile, where importation is 
least restricted, and where, through agricultural improvements, 
productions can be multiplied without any increase in the pro- 
portional quantity of labour, and where consequently the 
progress of rent is slow. 

If the high price of corn were the effect, and not the cause of 
rent, price would be proportionally influenced as rents were 
high or low, and rent would be a component part of price. But 
that corn which is produced by the greatest epantity of labour 

is seldom less than a fourth, and frequently more than a third of the whole 
produce. No equal quautily of productive labour employed m manufac- 
turi's can ever occasu»n so fircat a r(‘production In them nature itoe’i 
nothing, man doe.s all ; and the reproduction must ahv.us be in proportion 
to the btren^dh of the a^i[cnts that occasion it 'I'lii' cajntal employed in 
agriculture, therefore, not only puts into motion a griMtcr quantity of 
productive labour than any equal capital employi'il m manufactures, but in 
proportion, too, to the quantity of the productive labour which it em])loys 
It adds a much greater value to the annual produce of the land and l.ibour 
of the country, to the real wealth and levenue of its inhabitants Of all 
the ways in which a capital can be employed, it is by far the most advan- 
tagc'ous to the society.” — Book II chap v, p, 15. 

Docs nature nothing for man m manuf.ictures’ Are the powers of wind 
and water, winch move our machinery and assist navigation, nothing? 
The pressure of the atmosjihere and the elasticity of steam, w’hich enable 
us to work the most stu])tndous engines — are they not tin* gifts of nature? 
To say nothing of the (-fleets of the matt(*r of heat m softening and melting 
metals, of the decomposition of the atmosphere in the process of dvemg 
and fermentation. There is not a manuf.icture w’hicli can be mentioned 
in which nature does not give her .issistance to man, and give it, too, 
geiKTOusly and gratuitously. 

In remarking (_m the passage which I have coj)ird from Adam Simtli, 
Mr. Buchanan observes, “ I have endeavoured to sliow, in tin- obs( rvations 
on jiroductivc and unproductive labour, contained in the fourth volume, 
that agriculture adds no more to the national stock than any other sort 
of industry. In dwelling on the repnxluction of rent as so great an 
advantage to society. Dr. Smith does not reflect that n-nt is the i llect of 
high price, and that what the landlord g.uns in this wMy Ik* gams at tlic 
expense of the community at large. 'I here is no absolute* gam to the 
society by the reproduction (af rent; it is only one class profiting at the 
expense of another class. The notion of agriculture yielding a produce, 
and a rent m consequence, because nature concurs witli human industry 
in the process of cultivation, is a mere fancy. It is not from the produce, 
but from the price at which the produce is sold, that the rent is derived; 
and this price is got not because nature assists m the production, but 
because it is the price which suits the consumption to the supply. 
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is the regulator of the price of corn; and rent does not and 
cannot enter in the least degree as a component part of its 
price.^ Adam Smith, therefore, cannot be correct in supposing 
that the original rule which regulated the exchangeable value 
of commodities, namely, the comparative quantity of labour by 
which they were produced, can be at all altered by the appro- 
priation of land and the payment of rent. Raw material enters 
into the composition of most commodities, but the value of that 
raw material, as well as corn, is regulated by the productiveness 
of the portion of capital last employed on the land and paying 
no rent; and therefore rent is not a component part of the price 
of commodities. 

We have been hitherto considering the effects of the natural 
progress of wealth and population on rent in a country in which 
the land is of variously productive powers, and we have seen 
that with every portion of additional capital which it becomes 
necessary to employ on the land with a less productive return 
rent would rise. It follows from the same principles that any 
circumstances in the society which should make it unnecessary 
to employ the same amount of capital on the land, and which 
should therefore make the portion last employed more pro- 
ductive, would lower rent. Any great reduction in the capital 
of a country which should materially diminish the funds 
destined for the maintenance of labour, would naturally have 
this effect. Population regulates itself by the funds which are 
to employ it, and therefore always increases or diminishes with 
the increase or diminution of capital. Every reduction of 
capital is therefore necessarily followed by a less effective 
demand for corn, by a fall of price, and by diminished cultiva- 
tion. In the reverse order to that in which the accumulation 
of capital raises rent will the diminution of it lower rent. Land 
of a less unproductive quality will be in succession relinquished, 
the exchangeable value of produce will fall, and land of a 
superior quality will be the land last cultivated, and that which 
will then pay no rent. 

The same effects may, however, be produced when the wealth 
and population of a country are increased, if that increase is 
accompanied by such marked improvements in agriculture as 
shall have the same effect of diminishing the necessity of culti- 
vating the poorer lands, or of expending the same amount of 
capital on the cultivation of the more fertile portions. 

‘ The clearly understanding this principle is, I am persuaded, of the 
utmost im])ortance to the science of political economy. 
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If a million of quarters of corn be necessary for the support 
of a given population, and it be raised on land of the qualities 
of No. I, 2, 3; and if an improvement be afterwards discovered 
by which it can be raised on No. i and 2, without employing 
No. 3, it is evident that the immediate effect must be a fall of 
rent; for No. 2, instead of No. 3, will then be cultivated without 
paying any rent; and the rent of No. i, instead of being the 
difference between the produce of No. 3 and No. i, will be the 
difference only between No. 2 and i. With the same popula- 
tion, and no more, there can be no demand for any additional 
quantity of corn; the capital and labour employed on No. 3 
will be devoted to the production of other commodities desirable 
to the community, and can have no effect in raising rent, unless 
the raw material from which they are made cannot be obtained 
without employing capital less advantageously on the land, in 
which case No. 3 must again be cultivated. 

It is undoubtedly true that the fall in the relative price of 
raw produce, in consequence of the improvement in agriculture, 
or rather in consequence of less labour being bestowed on its 
production, would naturally lead to increased accumulation; 
for the profits of stock would be greatly augmented. This 
accumulation would lead to an increased demand for labour, to 
higher wages, to an increased population, to a further demand 
for raw produce, and to an increased cultivation. It is only, 
however, after the increase in the population that rent would 
be as high as before; that is to say, after No, 3 was taken into 
cultivation. A considerable period would have elapsed, 
attended with a positive diminution of rent. 

But improvements in agriculture are of two kinds: those 
which increase the productive powers of the land and those 
which enable us, by improving our machinery, to obtain its 
produce with less labour. They both lead to a fall in the price 
of raw produce; they both affect rent, but they do not affect 
it equally. If they did not occasion a fall in the price of raw 
produce they would not be improvements; for it is the essential 
quality of an improvement to diminish the quantity of labour 
before required to produce a commodity; and this diminution 
cannot take place without a fall of its price or relative value. 

The improvements which increased the productive powers of 
the land are such as the more skilful rotation of crops or the 
better choice of manure. These improvements absolutely 
enable us to obtain the same produce from a smaller quantity 
of land. If, by the introduction of a course of turnips, I can 
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feed my sheep besides raising my com, the land on which the 
sheep were before fed becomes unnecessary, and the same 
quantity of raw produce is raised by the employment of a less 
quantity of land. If I discover a manure which will enable me 
to make a piece of land produce 20 per cent, more corn, I may 
withdraw at least a portion of my capital from the most unpro- 
ductive part of my farm. But, as I before observed, it is not 
necessary that land should be thrown out of cultivation in order 
to reduce rent: to produce this effect, it is sufficient that suc- 
cessive portions of capital are employed on the same land with 
different results, and that the portion which gives the least 
result should be withdrawn. If, by the introduction of the 
turnip husbandry, or by the use of a more invigorating manure, 
I can obtain the same produce with less capital, and without 
disturbing the difference between the productive powers of the 
successive portions of capital, I shall lower rent; for a different 
and more productive portion will be that which will form the 
standard from which every other will be reckoned. If, for 
example, the successive portions of capital yielded 100, 90, 80, 
70; whilst I employed these four portions, my rwit would be 
60, or the difference between 


70 and 100 = 30 ' 
70 and 90 = 20 
70 and 80 = 10 


whilst the produce would be 340 


60 - 


t340 


and while I employed these portions, the rent would remain 
the same, although the produce of each should have an equal 
augmentation. If, instead of 100, 90, 80, 70, the produce 
should be increased to 125, 115, 105, 95, the rent would still 
be 60, or the difference between 


95 and 125 = 30 
95 and 115 = 20 
95 and 105 = 10 


60 ) 


whilst the produce would be 
increased to 440 


/'T25 

115 

105 

95 

440 


But with such an increase of produce, without an increase of 
demand,^ there could be no motive for employing so much 


* I hope I am not understood as undervaluing the importance of all sorts 
of iniprovcments in agriculture to landlords — their immediate effect is to 
lower rent; but as they give a great stimulus to population, and at the 
same time enable us to cultivate poorer lands with less labour, they are 
ultimately of immense advantage to landlords. A period, however, must 
elapse during which they are positively injurious to him ' 
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capital on the land; one portion would be withdrawn, and 
consequently the last portion of capital would yield 105 instead 
of 95, and rent would fall to 30, or the difference between 

105 and 125 — 20\ whilst the produce will be still f ^ 

105 and 115 = 10 I adequate to the wants of the popula- I ^ 

— [ tion, for it would be 345 quarters, 1 ^ 

U45 

the demand being only for 340 quarters. — But there are im- 
provements which may lower the relative value of produce 
without lowering the corn rent, though they will lower the 
money rent of land. Such improvements do not increase the 
productive powers of the land, but they enable us to obtain 
its produce with less labour. They are rather directed to the 
formation of the capital applied to the land than to the culti- 
vation of the land itself. Improvements in agricultural imple- 
ments, such as the plough and the thrashing machine, economy 
in the use of horses employed in husbandry, and a better know- 
ledge of the veterinary art, are of this nature. Less capital, 
which is the same thing as less labour, will be employed on the 
land; but to obtain the same produce, less land cannot be 
cultivated. Whether improvements of this kind, however, 
affect corn rent, must depend 'on the question whether the 
difference between the produce obtained by the employment of 
different portions of capital be increased, stationary, or dimin- 
ished. If four portions of capital, 50, 60, 70, 80, be employed 
on the land, giving each the same results, and any improve- 
ment in the formation of such capital should enable me to with- 
draw 5 from each, so that they should be 45, 55, 65, and 75, 
no alteration would take place in the corn rent; but if the 
improvements were such as to enable me to make the whole 
saving on that portion of capital which is least productively 
employed, corn rent would immediately fall, because the differ- 
ence between the capital most productive and the capital least 
productive would be diminished ; and it is this difference which 
constitutes rent. 

Without multiplying instances, I hope enough has been said 
to show that whatever diminishes the inequality in the produce 
obtained from successive portions of capital employed on the 
sanie or on new land tends to lower rent; and that whatever 
increases that inequality, necessarily produces an opposite 
effect, and tends to raise it. 

In speaking of the rent of the landlord, we have rather con- 
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sidered it as the proportion of the produce, obtained with a given 
capital on any given farm, without any reference to its exchange- 
able value ; but since the same cause, the difficulty of production, 
raises the exchangeable value of raw produce, and raises also 
the proportion of raw produce paid to the landlord for rent, it is 
obvious that the landlord is doubly benefited by difficulty of 
production. First, he obtains a greater share, and, secondly, 
the commodity in which he is paid is of greater value.^ 

^ To make this obvious, and to show the degrees in which corn and 
money rent will vary, let us suppose that the labour of ten men will, on 
land of a certain quality, obtain 180 quarters of wheat, and its value to be 
£4. per quarter, or £720', and that the labour of ten additional men will, 
on the same or any other land, procure only 170 quarters in addition; 
wheat would rise from £4 to £^ 4s, M. for 170: 180; : £4: £4 4s. 8i. ; or, 
as in the production of 170 quarters, the labour of 10 men is necessary in 
one case, and only of 9.44 in the other, the rise w(»ulcl be as 9.44 to 10, or 
as £4 to £4 4s. If 10 men be further employed, and the return be 

160 the price will rise to £4 10 o 
150 „ „ 4 i6 o 

140 „ ,,52 10 

Now, if no rent was paid for the land which yielded 180 quarters, when 
corn was at £4 per quarter, the value of 10 quarters would be paid as rent 
when only 170 could be procured, which at £4 4s. 8<f would £42 7s. 6d. 

20 quarters when 160 were produced, which at £4 10 o would be £90 o o 
30 quarters ,, 150 „ . „ 4 16 o „ 144 o o 

40 quarters „ 140 „ ,,52 10 „ 205 13 4 

{ 100 \ / 100 

200 I and money rent in the 1 212 
300 [ proportion of j 340 
400 ; \485 



CHAPTER III 

ON THE RENT OF MINES 

The metals, like other things, are obtained by labour. Nature, 
indeed, produces them; but it is the labour of man which 
extracts them from the bowels of the earth and prepares them 
for our service. 

Mines, as well as land, generally pay a rent to their owner; 
and this rent, as \^ell as the rent of land, is the effect and never 
the cause of the high value of their produce. 

If tliere were abundance of equally fertile mines, which any 
one might appropriate, they could yield no rent; the value of 
their produce would depend on the quantity of labour nc(xssary 
to extract the metal from the mine and bring it to market. 

Rut there are mines of various qualities affording very dif- 
ferent results with equal quantities of labour. The metal 
produced from the poorest mine that is worked must at least 
have an exchangeable value, not only sufficient to procure all 
the clothes, food, and other necessaries consumed by those 
employed in working it, and bringing the produce to market, 
but also to afford the common and ordinary profits to him who 
advances the stock necessary to carry on the undertaking. 
The return for capital from the poorest mine paying no rent 
would regulate the rent of all the other more productive mines. 
This mine is supposed to yield the usual ])rofUs of stock. All 
that the other mines produce more than this will necessarily 
be paid to the owners for rent. Since this principle is precisely 
the same as that which we have already laid down respecting 
land, it will not be necessary further to enlarge on it. 

It will be sufficient to remark that the same general rule 
which regulates the value of raw produce and manufactured 
commodities is applicable also to the metals; their value 
dejiending not on the rate of profits, nor on the rate of wages, nor 
on the rent paid for mines, but on the total quantity of labour 
necessary to obtain tlic metal and to bring it to market. 

Like every other commodity, the value of the metals is subject 
to variation. Improvements may be made in the implements 
and machinery used in mining, which may considcraiily abridge 
labour; new and more productive mines may be discovered, 
in which, with the same labour, more metal may be obtained; 

46 
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or the facilities of bringing it to market may be increased. In 
either of these cases the metals would fall in value, and would 
therefore exchange for a less quantity of other things. On the 
other hand, from the increasing difficulty of ol)taining the metal, 
occasioned by the greater depth at which the mine must be 
worked, and the accumulation of water, or any other contin- 
gency, its value compared with that of other things might be 
considerably increased. 

It has therefore been justly observed that however honestly 
the coin of a country may conform to its standard, money made 
of gold and silver is still liable to fluctuations in value, not only 
to accidental and temporary, but to permanent and natural 
variations, in the same manner as other commodities. 

Jly the discovery of America, and the rich mines in which it 
abounds, a very great effect was y)roduqed on the natural price 
of the precious metals. This effect is by many sup])oscd not 
yet to have terminated. It is probable, however, that all the 
effects on the v^alue of the metals resulting from the discovery 
of America have long ceased; and if any fall has of late years 
taken {)lace in their value, it is to be attributed to improvements 
in the mode of working the mines. 

I'rum whatever cause it may l\ave proceeded, the effect lias 
been so slow and gradual that little practical inconvenience 
has been felt from gold and silver being the general medium in 
which the value of all other things is estimated. Though 
undoubtedly a variable measure of value, there is ])robably no 
commodity .subject to fewer variations. This and the other 
advantages which these metals jiossess, such as their hardness, 
their malleability, their divisibility, and many more, have 
justly secured the preference everywhere given to them as 
a standard for the money of civilised countries. 

If equal quantities of labour, with equal quantities of fixed 
cayiital, could at all times obtain from that mine which paid no 
rent equal quantities of gold, gold would be as nearly an 
invariable measure of value as we could in the nature of things 
possess. The quantity indeed would enlarge with the demand, 
but its value would be invariable, and it would be eminently 
well calculated to measure the varying value of all other things. 
I have already in a former part of this work considered gold as 
endowed with this uniformity, and in the following chapter 
I shall continue the supposition. In speaking therefore of 
varying price, the variation will be always considered as being 
in the commodity, and never in the medium in which it is 
estimated. 

Q 5&0 
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ON NATURAL AND MARKET PRICE 

In making labour the foundation of the value of commodities, 
and the comparative quantity of labour which is necessary to 
their production, the rule which determines the respective 
quantities of goods which shall be given in exchange for each 
other, we must not be supposed to deny the accidental and 
temporary deviations pf the actual or market price of com- 
modities from this, their primary and natural price. 

In the ordinary course of events, there is no commodity 
which continues for any length of time to be supplied precisely 
in that degree of abundance which the wants and wishes of 
mankind require, and therefore there is none which is not subject 
to accidental and temporary variations of price. 

It is only in consequence of such variations that capital is 
apportioned precisely, in the requisite abundance and no more, 
to the production of the different commodities which happen 
to be in demand. With the rise or fall of price, profits are 
elevated above, or depressed below, their ger.cral level; and 
capital is either encouraged to enter into, or is warned to depart 
from, the particular employment in which the variation has 
taken place. 

Whilst every man is free to employ his capital where he 
pleases, he will naturally seek for it that emplo)'ment which is 
most advantageous; he will naturally be dissatisfied with a 
profit of lo per cent., if by removing his capital he can obtain 
a profit of 15 per cent. This restless desire on the part of all the 
employers of stock to quit a less profitable for a more advan- 
tageous business has a strong tendency to equalise the rate of 
profits of all, or to fix them in such proportions as may, in the 
estimation of the parties, compensate for any advantage which 
one ipay have, or may appear to have, over the other. It is 
perhaps very difficult to trace the steps by which this change is 
effected: it is probably effected by a manufacturer not abso- 
lutely changing his employment, but only lessening the quantity 
of capital he has in that employment. In all rich countries 

48 
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there is a number of men forming what is called the moneyed 
class ; these men are engaged in no trade, but live on the interest 
of their money, which is employed in discounting bills, or in 
loans to the more industrious part of the community. The 
bankers too employ a large capital on the same objects. The 
capital so employed forms a circulating capital of a large amount, 
and is employed, in larger or smaller proportions, by all the 
different trades of a country. There is perhaps no manufacturer, 
however rich, who limits his business to the extent that his own 
funds alone will allow: he has always some portion of this 
floating capital, increasing or diminishing according to the 
activity of the demand for his commodities. When the demand 
for silks increases, and that for cloth diminishes, the clothier does 
not remove with his capital to the silk trade, but he dismisses 
some of his workmen, he discontinues his demand for the loan 
from bankers and mone> ed men ; while the case of the silk manu- 
facturer is the reverse: he wishes to employ more workmen, 
and thus his motive for borrowing is increased; he borrows 
more, and thus capital is transferred from one employment to 
another without the necessity of a manufacturer discontinuing 
his usual occupation. When we look to the markets of a large 
town, and observe how regularly they are supplied both with 
home and foreign commodities, in the quantity in which they 
are required, under all the circumstances of varying demand, 
arising from the caprice of taste, or a change in the amount 
of population, without often producing cither the effects of 
a glut from a too abundant supply, or an enormously high price 
from the supply being unequal to the demand, we must confess 
that the principle which apportions capital to each trade in the 
precise amount that it is required is more active than is generally 

supposed. r !-• r J 

A capitalist, in seeking profitable employment for his funds, 
will naturally take into consideration all the advantages which 
one occupation possesses over another. He may therefore be 
willing to forego a part of his money profit in consideration of 
the security, cleanliness, ease, or any other real or fancied 
advantage which one employment may possess over another. 

If from a consideration of these circumstances, the profits of 
stock should be so adjusted that in one trade they were 20, in 
another 25, and in another 30 per cent, they would probably 
continue permanently with that relative difference, and with 
that difference only; for if any cause should elevate the profits 
of one of these trades 10 per cent., either these profits would be 
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temporary, and would soon again fall back to their usual station, 
or the profits of the others would be elevated in the same 
proportion. 

The present time appears to be one of the exceptions to the 
justness of this remark. The termination of the war has so 
deranged the division which before existed of employments in 
Europe, that every capitalist has not yet found his place in the 
new division which has now become necessary. ^ 

Let us suppose that all commodities are at their natural price, 
and consequently that the profits of capital in all employments 
are exactly at the same rate, or differ only so much as, in the 
estimation of the parties, is equivalent to any real or fancied 
advantage which they possess or forego. Suppose now that a 
change of fashion should increase the demand for silks and 
lessen tliat for woollens; their natural price, the quantity of 
labour necessary to their production, would continue unaltered, 
but the market price of silks would rise and that of woollens 
would fall; and consequently the profits of the silk manufac- 
turer would be above, whilst those of the woollen manufacturer 
would be below, the general and adjusted rate of profits. Not 
only the profits, but the wages of the workmen, would be affected 
in these employments. This increased demand for silks would, 
however, soon be su])plied by the transference of capital and 
labour from the woollen to the silk manufacture; when the 
market prices of silks and woollens would again approach their 
natural prices, and then the usual profits would be obtained by 
the respective manufacturers of those commodities. 

It is then the desire, which every capitalist has, of diverting 
his funds from a less to a more profitable employment that 
prevents the market price of commodities from continuing for 
any length of time either much above or much below their 
natural price. It is this competition which so adjusts the 
changeable value of commodities that, after paying the wages 
for the labour necessary to their production, and all other 
expenses required to put the capital employed in its original 
state of efficiency, the remaining value or overplus will in each 
trade be in proportion to the value of the capital employed. 

In the seventh chapter of the Wealth of Nations, all that con- 
cerns this question is most ably treated. Having fully acknow- 
ledged the temporary effects which, in particular employments 
of capital, may be produced on the prices of commodities, as 
well as on the wages of labour, and the profits of stock, by 
accidental causes, without influencing the general price of com- 
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moditics, wages, or profits, since these effects are equally opera- 
tive in all stages of society, we will leave them entirely out of 
our consideration whilst we are treating of the laws winch 
reculate natural prices, natural wages, and na,tural prohts, 
effects totally independent of these accidental causes. In 
speaking, then, of the exchangeable value of commodities, or 
the power of purchasing possessed by any one comrnodity, i 
mean always that power which it would possess if not disturbed 
by any temporary or accidental cause, and which is its natural 

price. 



CHAPTER V 


ON WAGES 

Labour, like all other things which are purchased and sold, and 
which may he increased or diminished in (quantity, has its 
natural and its market price. The natural price of labour is 
that price which is necessary to enable the labourers, one with 
another, to subsist and to perpetuate their race, without either 
increase or diminution. 

The power of the labourer to support himself, and the family 
which may be necessary to keep up the number of labourers, 
does not depend on the quantity of money which he may 
receive for wages, but on tlie (|uantity of food, necessai les, and 
conveniences become essential to him from habit which that 
money will purchase. The natural price of labour, therefore, 
depends on the ])rice of the food, necessaries, and conveniences 
recjuired for the siq^port of the labourer and his family. With 
a rise in the price of food and necessaries, the natural price of 
labour will rise; with the fall in their price, the natural price of 
labour will fall. 

With the progress of society tlie natural pni'e of lah.our has 
always a tendency to rise, because one of the principal com- 
modities by whi( li its natural price is regulated has a tendency 
to become dearer from the greider dilhcully of produiung it. 
As, however, the improvements in agriculture, the disi'o\ ery of 
new markets, whence provisions may be imporled, may for a 
time counteract the tendency to a rise* in the price of ni;cc sviries, 
and may even occasion their natural price to fall, so will the 
same I'auscs produce the correspondent effects on the natural 
price of labour. 

The natural price of all commodities, exccjiting raw produce 
and labour, has a tendency to fall in the progress of wealth and 
population; for though, on one hand, they are enhanced in 
real value, from the rise in the natural price of the raw material 
of which they are made, this is more than counterbalanced by 
the improvements in machinery, by the better division and 
distribution of labour, and by the increasing skill, both in science 
and art, of the producers. 
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The market price of labour is the price whicli is really paid 
for it, from the natural operation of the proportion of the supply 
to the demand; labour is dear when it is scarce and clieap when 
it is plentiful. However much the market price of labour may 
deviate from its natural price, it has, like commodities, a 
tendency to conform to it. 

It is when the market price of labour e\('eeds its natural price 
that the condition of the labourer is llourishinf^ and happy, tiuit 
he has it in his power to ('ommand a i^reater proportion of the 
necessaries and enjoyments of life, and therefore to rear a 
healthy and numerous family. When, however, by the en- 
couragement whicli high wages give to the increase of popula- 
tion, the number of labourers is increased, wages again fall to 
their natural price, and indeed from a reaction sometimes fall 

below it. ... 

When the market price of labour is below its natural price, 
the condition of the labourers is most wretched: then poverty 
deprives them of those comforts whu'li custom renders absolute 
necessaries. It is only after their pruations have rediu'cd tlieir 
number, or the demand for labour has iiK reased, that the 
market ])ri(e of labour will rise to its natural price, and that 
the labourer will have the moderate ('oinfoits which the natural 
rate of wages wall alford. 

Notwitlistanding the tendency of wages to conform to their 
natural rate, their market rate may, in an im[)roving society, 
for an indefinite period, be eonstantly above it; for no sooner 
may the impulse whah an increased capital gives to a new 
demand for labour be obeyed, than another iiK'rease of capital 
may jiroducc the same effect; and thus, if the increase of capital 
be gradual and constant, the demand for labour may give a 
continued stimulus to an increase of peojde. 

Capital is that part of the wealth of a country which is em- 
ployed in prodiK'tion, and consists of food, clothing, tools, raw 
materials, machinery, etc., necessary to give effect to labour.^ 
Capital may increase in quantity at the same time that its 
value rises. An addition may be made to the food and clothing 
of a country at the same time that more labour may be ref|uired 
to produce the additional quantity than before; in that case not 
only the quantity but the value of capital will rise. 

Or capital may increase without its value increasing, and even 
while its value is actually diminishing; not only may an addi- 
tion be made to the food and clothing of a country, but the 
addition may be made by the aid of machinery, without any 
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increase, and even with an absolute diminution in the propor- 
tional quantity of labour required to produce them. Hie 
quantity of capital may increase, while neither the whole 
together, nor any part of it singly, will have a greater value 
than before, but may actually have a less. 

In the first case, the natural price of labour, which always 
depends on the price of food, clothing, and other necessaries, 
will rise; in the second, it will remain stationary or fall; but 
in both cases the market rate of wages will rise, for in propor- 
tion to the increase of capital will be the increase in the demand 
for labour; in proportion to the work to be done will be the 
demand for those who are to do it. 

In both cases, too, the market price of labour will rise above 
its natural price; and in both cases it will have a tendency to 
conform to its natural price, but in the first case this agreement 
will be most speedily eflccted. The situation of the labourer 
will be improved, but not much improved; for the increased 
price of food and necessaries will absorb a large portion of his 
increased wages; consequently a small supply of labour, or a 
trifling increase in the population, will soon reduce the market 
price to the then increased natural price of labour. 

In the second case, the condition of the labourer will be very 
greatly improved; he will receive increased money wages 
without having to pay any increased price, and perhaps even 
a diminished price for the commodities which he and his family 
consume; and it will not be till after a great addition has been 
made to the population that the market price of labour will 
again sink to its then low and reduced natural price. 

Thus, then, with every improvement of society, with (‘very 
increase in its capital, the market wages of labour will rise; 
but the permanence of their rise will depemd on the question 
whether the natural price of labour has also risen; and this 
again will di'pcnd on the rise in the natural price of those neces- 
saries on which the wages of labour are expended. 

It is not to be understood that the natural price of labour, 
estimated even in food and necessaries, is absolutely fixed and 
constant. It varies at diflerent times in the same country, and 
very materially differs in different countries.^ It essentially 

1 “ The shelter and the clothing which are indispensable in one country 
may be no way necessary in another; and a labourer in Hindostan may 
continue to work with perfect vigour, though receiving, as his natural 
wages, only such a supply of covering as would be insnthcient to preserve 
a labourer in Russia from perishing. Even in countries situated in the 
same climate, different habits of living will often occasion variations in the 
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depends on the habits and customs of the people. An English 
labourer would consider his wages under their natural rate, and 
too scanty to support a family, if they enabled him to purchase 
no other food than potatoes, and to live in no better habitation 
than a mud cabin; yet these moderate demands of nature are 
often deemed sufficient in countries where “ man’s life is cheap ’’ 
and his wants easily satisfied. Many of the conveniences now 
enjoyed in an English cottage would have been thought luxuries 
at an earlier period of our history. 

From manufactured commodities always falling and raw 
produce always rising, with the progress of society, such a dis- 
proportion in their relative value is at length created, that in 
rich countries a labourer, by the sacrifice of a very small quan- 
tity only of his food, is able to provide liberally for all his other 
wants. 

Independently of the variations in the value of money, which 
necessarily affect money wages, but which we have here supposed 
to have no operation, as we have considered money to be uni- 
formly of the same value, it appears then that wages are subject 
to a rise or fall from two causes: — 

First, the supply and demand of labourers. 

Secondly, the price of the commodities on which the wages 
of labour are expended. 

In different stages of society, the accumulation of capital, or 
of the means of employing labour, is more or less rapid, and 
must in all cases depend on the productive powers of labour. 
The productive powers of labour are generally greatest when 
there is an abundance of fertile land: at such periods accumu- 
lation is often so rapid that labourers cannot be supplied with 
the same rapidity as capital. 

It has been calculated that under favourable circumstances 
population may be doubled in twenty-five years ; but under the 
same favourable circumstances the whole c'apital of a country 
might possibly be doubled in a shorter period. In that case, 
wages during the whole period would have a tendency to rise, 
because the demand for labour would increase still faster than 
the supply. 

In new settlements, where the arts and knowledge of countries 
far advanced in refinement are introduced, it is probable that 
capital has a tendency to increase faster than mankind; and 

natural price of labour as considerable as those which are produced by 
natural causes.” — P. 68. An Essay on the External Corn Trade, by 
R. Torrens, Esq. 

The whole of this subject is most ablv illustrated by Colonel Torrens. 

♦c »•« 
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if the deficiency of labourers were not supplied by more populous 
countries, this tendency would very much raise the price of 
labour. In proportion as these countries become populous, and 
land of a worse quality is taken into cultivation, the tendency 
to an increase of capital diminishes; for the surplus produce 
remaining, after satisfying the wants of the existing population, 
must necessarily be in proportion to the facility of production, 
viz. to the smaller number of persons employed in production. 
Although, then, it is probable that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, the power of production is still greater than that 
of population, it will not long continue so; for the land being 
limited in quantity, and differing in quality, with every increased 
portion of capital employed on it there will be a decreased rate 
of production, whilst the power of population continues alw^ays 
the same. 

In those countries where there is abundance of fertile land, 
but where, from the ignorance, indolence, and barbarism of the 
inhabitants, they are exposed to all the evils of want and famine, 
and where it has been said that populalion presses against the 
means of subsistence, a very different remedy should be applied 
from that which is necessary in long settled countries, where, 
from the diminishing rate of the supply of raw produce, all the 
evils of a crowde-d population are experience d. In the one case, 
the evil proceeds from bad government, from the insecurity of 
property, and from a want of education in all ranks of the people, 
'lo be made happier they require only to be better governed 
and instructed, as the augmentation of capital, beyond the 
augmentation of people, would be the inevitable result. No 
increase in the population can be too great, as the powers of 
production are still greater. In the other case, the population 
increases faster than the tunds reciuired for its suppoi t. Every 
exertion of industry, unless accompanied by a diminislud rate 
of increase in the population, will add to the evil, for production 
cannot keep pace with it. 

With a population pressing ugainst the means of subsistence, 
the only remedies are either a reduction of people or a more 
rapid accumulation a capital. In rich countries, where all the 
fertile land is already cultivated, the latter remedy is neither 
very practicable nor very desirable, because its effort would be, 
if pushed very far, to render all classes equally poor. But in 
poor countries, where there are abundant means of production 
in store, from fertile land not yet brought into cultivation, it is 
the only safe and efficacious means of removing the evil. 
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particularly as its effect would be to elevate all classes of the 
people. 

The friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all countries 
the labouring classes should have a taste for comforts and 
enjoyments, and that they should be stimulated by all legal 
means in their exertions to procure them. There cannot be a 
better security against a superabundant population. In those 
countries where the labouring classes have the fewest wants, 
and are contented with the cheapest food, the people are exposed 
to the greatest vicissitudes and miseries. They have no place 
of refuge from calamity; they cannot seek safety in a lower 
station; they arc already so low that they can fall no lower. 
On any deficiency of the chief article of their subsistence there 
are few substitutes of which they can avail themselves and 
dearth to them is attended with almost all the evils of 

famine. . 

In the natural advance of society, the wages of labour will 
have a tendency to fall, as far as they arc regulated by supply 
and demand; for the supply of labourers will continue to 
increase at the same rate, whilst the demand for them will 
increase at a slower rate. If, for instance, wages were regulated 
by a yearly increase of capital at the rate of 2 per cent., they 
would fall when it accumulated only at the rate of i i per cent. 
They would fall still lower when it increased only at the rate 
of I or i per cent., and would continue tv) do so until the capital 
became stationary, when wages also would become stationary, 
and be only sufficient to keep up the numbers of the actual 
population. I say that, under these circumstances, wages 
would fall if they were regulated only by the supply and demand 
of labourers; but we must not forget that wages are also 
regulated by the prices of the commodities on which they are 

^^As^population increases, these necessaries will be constantly 
rising in price, because more labour will be necessary to produce 
them. If, then, the money wages of labour should fall, whilst 
every commodity on which the wages of labour were expended 
rose, the labourer would be doubly affected, and would be soon 
totally deprived of subsistence. Instead, therefore, of the 
money wages of labour falling, they would rise; but they would 
not rise sufiiciently to enable the labourer to purchase as many 
comforts and necessaries as he did before the ri^e in the price 
of those commodities. If his annual wages were before £24, or 
six quarters of corn when the price was £4 per quarter, he would 
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probably receive only the value of five quarters when com rose 
to £5 per quarter. But five quarters would cost £25 ; he would, 
therefore, receive an addition in his money wages, though with 
that addition he would be unable to furnish himself with the 
same quantity of corn and other commodities which he had 
before consumed in his family. 

Notwithstanding, then, that the labourer would be really 
worse paid, yet this increase in his wages would necessarily 
diminish the profits of the manufacturer; for his goods would 
sell at no higher price, and yet the expense of producing them 
would be increased. This, however, will be considered in our 
examination into the principles which regulate profits. 

It appears, then, that the same cause which raises rent, 
namely, the incrensing difficulty of providing an additional 
quantity of food with the same proportional quantity of labour, 
will also raise wages ; and therefore, if money be of an unvarying 
value, both rent and wages will have a tendency to rise with the 
progress of wealth and population. 

But there is this essential difference between the rise of rent 
and the rise of wages. The rise in the money value of rent is 
accompanied by an increased share of the produce; not only 
is the landlord’s money rent greater, but his corn rent also; he 
will have more corn, and each defined measure of that corn will 
exchange for a greater quantity of all other goods which have 
not been raised in value. The fate of the labourer will be less 
happy; he will receive more money wages, it is true, but his 
corn wages will be reduced; and not only his command of corn, 
but his general condition will be deteriorated, by his finding it 
more difficult to maintain the market rate of wages above their 
natural rate. While the price of ('orn rises 10 per cent., wages 
^^ill always rise less than 10 ])er cent., but rent will always rise 
more; the condition of the labourer will generally decline, and 
that of the landlord will always be imi)roved. 

When wheat was at £4 per quarter, suppose the labourer’s 
wages to be £24 per annum, or the value of six quarters of wheat, 
and suppose half his wages to be expended on wheat, and the 
other half, or £12, on other things. He w^ould receive 

£24 14s. \ 4’f- 8^^- \ ^3 qimrtrrs. 

£2S ios. I when wheat 1 £4 los I ortho J 5 hf) (luarters 

£26 8s. f was at ) £4 ihs [ value of ) 5 (luartors. 

£27 8s. Gd. ) \£5 2S lod. ) V5.33 quarters. 

He would receive these wages to enable him to live just as 

well, and no better, than before; for when corn was at £4 
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per quarter, he would expend for three quarters of corn, at 

£4 per quarter 

and on other things ..•••• 

£24 

Wl\en wheat was £4 fhrcc quarters, which he and his 

family consumed, would cost him . . . £12 14 '^* 

other things not altered in price . . • £^2 

£24 

When at £4 los., three quarters of wheat would cost £1 3 
and other things £^2 

£25 105. 


When at £4 165., three quarters of wheat . . £^^ 

other things 

£26 85. 


When at £5 25. 10^., three quarters of wheat would 

. . . /is 85. 6d . 

cost . . • • • • • * ^ ^ 

other things 


£27 85. 6d . 


In proportion as corn became clear, he would receive less corn 
wages, but his money wages would alwajs increase, win st lus 
eniovments, on the above supposition, would be precisely the 
same. But as other commodities would be raised m price in 
proportion as raw produce entered into their composition he 
would have more to pay for some of them. Although his tea, 
sugar, soap, candles, and house rent would probably be no 
dearer, he would pay more lor his bacon, cheese, butter, linen, 
shoes, and cloth; and therefore, even with the above increase 
of wages, his situation would be comparatively worse. But it 
may be said that 1 have been considering the effect of wages on 
price on the supposition that gold, or the metal froin which 
money is made, is the produce of the country in which wages 
variel; and that the consequences which I have deduced agree 
little with the actual state of things, because gold is a metal 
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of foreign production. The circumstance, however, of gold 
being a foreign production will not invalidate the truth of the 
argument, because it may be shown that whether it were 
found at home, or were imported from abroad, the effects 
ultimately, and, indeed, immediately, would be the same. 

When wages rise it is generally because the increase of wealth 
and capital have occasioned a new demand for labour, which will 
infallibly be attended with an increased production of commo- 
dities. To circulate these additional commodities, even at the 
same prices as before, more money is required, more of this 
foreign commodity from which money is made, and which can 
only be obtained by importation. Whenever a commodity is 
required in greater abundance than before, its relative value 
rises comparatively with those commodities with which its 
purchase is made. If more hats were wanted, their price would 
rise, and more gold would be given for them. If more gold 
were required, gold would rise, and hats would fall in price, as 
a greater quantity of hats and of all other things would then 
be necessary to purchase the same quantity of gold. But in 
the case supposed, to say that commodities will rise because 
wages rise, is to affirm a positive contradiction; for we, first, 
say that gold will rise in relative value in consequence of demand, 
and, secondly, that it will fall in relative value because prices 
will rise, two effects which are totally incompatible with each 
other. To say that commodities are raised in price is the same 
thing as to say that money is lowered in relative value; for it is 
by commodities that the relative value of gold is estimated. 
If, then, all commodities rose in price, gold could not come from 
abroad to purchase those dear commodities, but it would go 
from home to be employed with advantage in purchasing the 
comparatively cheaper foreign commodities. It appears, then, 
that the rise of wages will not raise the prices of commodities, 
whether the metal from which money is made be produced at 
home or in a foreign country. All commodities cannot rise 
at the same time without an addition to the quantity of money. 
This addition could not be obtained at home, as we have already 
shown; nor could it be imported from abroad. To purchase 
any additional quantity of gold from abroad, commodities at 
home must be cheap, not dear. The importation of gold, and 
a rise in the price of all home-made commodities with which gold 
is purchased or paid for, are effects absolutely incompatible. 
The extensive use of paper money does not alter this question, 
for paper money conforms, or ought to conform, to the value 
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of gold, and therefore its value is influenced by such causes only 
as influence the value of that metal. 

These, then, are the laws by which wages are regulated, and 
by which the happiness of far the greatest part of every com- 
munity is governed. Like all other contracts, wages should 
be left to the fair and free competition of the market, and should 
never be controlled by the interference of the legislature. 

The clear and direct tendency of the poor laws is in direct 
opposition to these obvious principles: it is not, as the legislature 
benevolently intended, to amend the condition of the poor, but 
to deteriorate the condition of lioth poor and rich; instead of 
making the poor rich, they are calculated to make the rich poor , 
and whilst the present laws arc in force, it is quite in the natural 
order of things that the fund for the maintenance of the poor 
should progressively increase till it has absorbed all the net 
revenue of the country, or at least so much of it as the state 
shall leave to us, after satisfying its own never-failing demands 
for the public expenditure.^ 

This pernicious tendency of these laws is no longer a mystery, 
since it has been fully developed by the able hand of Mr. Malthus ; 
and every friend to the poor must ardently wish for their 
abolition. Unfortunately, however, they have been so long 
established, and the habits of the poor have been so formed 
upon their operation, that to eradicate them with safety frorn 
our political system requires the most cautious and skilful 
management, it is agreed by all who are most friendly to a 
repeal of these laws that, if it be desirable to prevent the most 
overwhelming distress to those for whose benefit they were 
erroneously enacted, their abolition should be effected by the 


most gradual steps. , , , r j 

It is a truth which admits not a doubt that the comforts and 
well-being of the poor cannot be permanently secured without 
some regard on their part, or some effort on the part of the 
legislature, to regulate the increase of their numbers, and to 
render less frcciuent among them early and improvident 
marriages. The operation of the system of poor laws has been 
directly contrary to this. They have rendered restraint super- 

1 With Mr. Buchanan, in the following pa'^sage, if 
states of misery, I so far agree, that “ the great evil of the labourer s con- 
dition is poverty arising either from a scarcity of food or of work; and 
in ah Countries laws without number have been enacted for his relief. 
But there are miseries in the social state which legislation » 

and it is useful therefore to know its limits, that we may not, by aiming at 
what i^impractm^^ miss the good which is really m our power.’-- 


Buchanan, p. 6i. 
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fluous, and have invited imprudence, by offering it a portion of 
the wages of prudence and industry.^ 

The nature of the evil points out the remedy. By gradually 
contracting the sphere of the poor laws; by impressing on the 
poor the value of independence, by teaching them that they 
must look not to systematic or casual charity, but to their own 
exertions for support, that prudence and forethought are 
neither unnecessary nor unprofitable virtues, we shall by degrees 
approach a sounder and more healthful state. 

No scheme for the amendment of the poor laws merits the 
least attention which has not their abolition for its ultimate 
object; and he is the best friend of the poor, and to the cause 
of humanity, who can point out how this end can be attained 
with the most security, and at the same time with the least 
violence. It is not by raising in any manner different from the 
present the fund from which the poor arc supported that the 
evil can be mitigated. It would not only be no improvement, 
but it would be an aggravation of the distress whic'h we wish 
to sec removed, if the fund were increased in amount or were 
levied according to some late proposals, as a general fund from 
the country at large. The present mode of its collection and 
application has served to mitigate its pernicious effects. Each 
parish raises a separate fund for the support of its own poor. 
Hence it becomes an object of more interest and more practica- 
bility to keep the rates low than if one general fund were raised 
for the relief of the poor of the whole kingdom. A parish is 
much more interested in an economical collection of the rate, 
and a sparing distribution of relief, when the whole saving will 
be for its own benefit, than if hundreds of other parishes were 
to partake of it. 

It is to this cause that we must ascribe the fact of the poor 
laws not having yet absorbed all the net revenue of the country; 
it is to the rigour with which they arc applied that we are 
indebted for their not having become overwhelmingly oppres- 

* The progress of knowledge manifested upon this subject in the House 
of Commons since 1796 has happily not been very small, as may be seen 
by contrasting the late report of the committee on the poor laws and the 
following sentiments of Mr. Pitt in that year: “ Let us,” said ho, ‘‘ make 
relief in cases where there are a number of children a matter of right and 
honour, instead of a ^ound of opprobrium and contempt. This will make 
a large family a blessing and not a curse; and this will draw a proper line 
of distinction between those who are able to provide for themsc'lves by 
their labour, and those who, after having enriched their country with a 
number of children, have a claim upon its assistance for support ” — 
Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. xxxii. p. 710. 
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sive. If by law every human being wanting support could be 
sure to obtain it, and obtain it in such a degree as to make life 
tolerably comfortable, theory would lead us to expect that all 
other taxes together would be light compared with the single 
one of poor rates. The principle of gravitation is not more 
certain than the tendency of such laws to change wealth and 
power into misery and weakness; to call away the exertions of 
labour from every object, except that of providing mere sub- 
sistence; to confound all intellectual distinction; to busy the 
mind continually in supplying the body’s wants; until at last 
all classes should be infected with the plague of universal 
poverty. Happily these laws have been in operation during a 
period of progressive prosperity, when the funds fur the main- 
tenance of labour have regularly increased, and when an increase 
of population would be naturally called for. But if our progress 
should become more slow; if we should attain the stationary 
state, from which I trust we are yet far distant, then will the 
pernicious nature of these laws become more manifest and 
alarming; and then, too, will their removal be obstructed by 
many additional difficulties. 



CHAPTER VI 


ON PROFITS 


The profits of stock, in different employments, having been 
shown to bear a proportion to each other, and to have a tendency 
to vary all in the same degree and in the same direction, it 
remains for us to consider what is the cause of the permanent 
variations in the rate of profit, and the consequent permanent 
alterations in the rate of interest. 

We have seen that the price ^ of corn is regulated by the 
quantity of labour necessary to produce it, with that portion 
of capital which pays no rent. We have seen, too, that all 
manufactured commodities rise and fall in price in proportion 
as more or less labour becomes necessary to their production. 
Neither the farmer who cultivates that quantity of land which 
regulates price, nor the manufacturer who manufactures goods, 
sacrifice any portion of the produce for rent. I he whole value 
of their commodities is divided into two portions only: one 
constitutes the profits of stock, the other the wages of labour. 

Supposing corn and manufactured goods always to sell at the 
same price, profits would be high or low in proportion as wages 
were low or high. But suppose corn to rise in price because 
more labour is necessary to produce it; that cause will not raise 
the price of manufactured goods in the production of which no 
additional quantity of laiiour is required. If, then, wages con- 
tinued the same, the profits of manufacturers would remain the 
same; but if, as is absolutely certain, wages should rise with 
the rise of corn, then their profits would necessarily fall. 

If a manufacturer always sold his goods for the same money, 
for /looo, for example, his profits would depend on the price 
of the labour necessary to manufacture those goods. IIis profits 
would be less when wages amounted to fSoo than when he paid 
only £600. In proportion then as wages rose would profits fall. 
But if the price of raw produce would increase, it may be asked 


^ The reader is desired to bear in mind that, for the purpose of making 
the subject more clear, I consider money to be invariable in value, and 
therefore every variation of price to be referable to an alteration m the 
value of the commodity. 

64 
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whether the farmer at least would not have the same rate of 
profits, although he should pay an additional sum for wages? 
Certainly not: for he will not only have to pay, in common 
with the manufacturer, an increase of wages to each labourer he 
employs, but he will be obliged either to pay rent, or to employ 
an additional number of labourers to obtain the same produce ; 
and the rise in the price of raw produce will be proportioned 
only to that rent, or that additional number, and will not 
compensate him for the rise of wages. 

If both the manufacturer and farmer employed ten men, on 
wages rising from £24 to £25 per annum per man, the whole 
sum paid by each would be £250 instead of £240. This is, how- 
ever, the whole addition that would be paid by^ the manufac- 
turer to obtain the same quantity of commodities; but the 
farmer on new land would probably be obliged to employ an 
additional man, and therefore to pay an additional sum of £25 
for wages; and the farmer on the old land would be obliged to 
pay precisely the same additional sum of £25 for rent; without 
which additional labour corn would not have risen nor rent 
have been increased. One will therefore have to pay £275 for 
wages alone, the other for wages and rent together; each £25 
more than the manufacturer: for this latter £25 tlie farmer is 
compensated by the addition to the price of raw produce, and 
therefore his profits still conform to the profits of the manu- 
facturer. As this proposition is important, I will endeavour 

still further to elucidate it. . 1 1 ..i i ^ 

We have shown that in early stages of society, both the land- 
lord’s and the labourer’s share of the value of the prodiu e 01 
the earth would be but small; and that it would increase m 
proportion to the progress of wealth and the dihiculty of pro- 
curing food. We have shown, too, that although the value of 
the labourer’s portion will be increased by the high value of 
food, his real share will be diminished; whilst that of the land- 
lord will not only be raised in value, but will also be increased 


Tlie remaining quantity of the produce of the land after the 
landlord and labourer are paid, necessarily belongs to the farmer, 
and constitutes the profits of his stock. But it may be alleged, 
that though, as society advances, his proportion of the whole 
produce will be diminished, yet as it will rise m value, he, as 
well as the landlord and labourer, may, notwithstanding, rei.cive 

a greater value. , ^ r . 4-.^ 

It may be said, for example, that when corn rose from £4 to 
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£iOj the i8o quarters obtained from the best land would sell for 
£t8oo instead of £720; and, therefore, though the landlord and 
labourer be proved to have a greater value for rent and wages, 
still the value of the farmer’s profit might also be augmented. 
This, however, is impossible, as I shall now endeavour to show. 

In the first place, the price of com would rise only in proportion 
to the increased difficulty of growing it on land of a worse quality. 

It has been already remarked, that if the labour of ten men 
will, on land of a certain quality, obtain 180 quarters of wheat, 
and its value be £4 per quarter, or £720; and if the labour of 
ten additional men will, on the same or any other land, produce 
only 170 quarters in addition, wheat would rise from £4 to 
£4 45. 8^2.; for 170 ; 180 : : £4 : £4 4s. Sd. In other words, as for 
the production of 170 quarters the labour of ten men is neces- 
sary in the one case, and only that of 9.44 in the other, the rise 
would be as 9.44 to 10, or as £4 to £4 4s. 8d. In the same 
manner it might be shown that, if the labour of ten additional 
men would only produce 160 quarters, the price would further 
rise to £4 105.; if 150, to £4 iGs., etc., etc. 

But when 180 quarters were produced on the land paying 
no rent, and its price was £4 per quarter, it is sold 

for £720 

And when 170 quarters were produced on the land paying 
no rent, and the price rose to £4 4s. Sd., it still sold 

for 720 

So 160 quarters at £4 105. produce . . . .720 

And 150 quarters at £4 i6s. produce the same sum of . 720 

Now, it is evident that if, out of these equal values, the 
farmer is at one time obliged to pay wages regulated by the 
price of wheat at £4, and at other times at higher prices, the 
rate of his profits will diminish in proportion to the rise in the 
price of corn. 

In this case, therefore, I think it is clearly demonstrated that 
a rise in the price of com, which increases the money wages of 
the labourer, diminishes the money value of the farmer’s profits. 

But the case of the farmer of the old and better land will be in 
no way different; he also will have increased wages to pay, and 
will never retain more of the value of the produce, however high 
may be its price, than £720 to be divided between himself and his 
always equal number of labourers; in proportion therefore as 
they get more, he must retain less. 

When the price of corn was at £4, the whole 180 quarters 
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belonged to the cultivator, and he sold it for £720. When com 
rose to £4 45. 8i., he was obliged to pay the value of ten quarters 
out of his 180 for rent, consequently the remaining 170 yielded 
him no more than £720: when it rose further to £4 105., he paid 
twenty quarters, or their value, for rent, and consequently only 
retained 160 quarters, which yielded the same sum of £720. 

It will be seen, then, that whatever rise may take place in the 
price of corn, in consequence of the necessity of employing mure 
labour and capital to obtain a given additional quantity of 
produce, such rise will always be equalled in value by the 
additional rent or additional labour employed ; so that whether 
corn sells for £4, £4 io<r., or £5 2s. lod., the farmer will obtain 
for that which remains to him, after paying rent, the same real 
value. Thus we see that whether the produce belonging to the 
farmer be 180, 170, 160, or 150 quarters, he always obtains the 
same sum of £720 for it; the price increasing in an inverse 
proportion to the quantity. 

Rent, then, it appears, always falls on the consumer, and never 
on the farmer; for if the produce of his farm should uniformly 
be 180 quarters, with the rise of price he would retain the value 
of a less quantity for himself, and give the value of a larger 
quantity to his landlord; but the deduction would be such as to 
leave him always the same sum of £720. 

It will be seen too, that, in all cases, tlie same sum of £720 
must be divided between wages and profits. If the value of the 
raw produce from the land exceed this value it belongs to 
rent, whatever may be its amount. If there be no excess, there 
will be no rent. Whether wages or profits rise or fall, it is this 
sum of £720 from which they must both be provided. On the 
one hand, profits can never rise so high as to absorb so much 
of this £720 that enough will not be left to furnish the labourers 
with absolute necessaries; on the other hand, wages can never 
rise so high as to li‘ave no portion of this sum for profits. 

Tlius in every case, agricultural as well as manufacturing 
profits are lowered by a rise in the price of raw produce, if it be 
accompanied by a rise of wages If the farmer gets no addi- 
tional value for the corn which remains to him after paying 
rent, if the manufacturer gets no additional value for the goods 
which he manufactures, and if both are obliged to pay a greater 

1 The reader is aware that wt; arc leaving out of our consideration the 
accidental variations arising from bad and good seasons, or frorn the 
demand increasing or diminishing by any sudden effext on the state ot 
population. We arc speaking of the natural and constant, not of the 
accidental and fluctuating, price of corn. 
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value in wages, can any point be more clearly established than 
that profits must fall with a rise of wages ? 

The farmer, then, although he pays no part of his landlord s 
rent, that being always regulated by the price of produce, and 
invariably falling on the consumers, has however a very decided 
interest in keeping rent low, or rather in keeping the natural 
price of produce low. As a consumer of raw produce, and of 
those things into which raw produce enters as a component part, 
he will, in common with all other consumers, be interested in 
keeping the price low. But he is most materially concerned 
with the high price of corn as it affects wages. With every 
rise in the price of corn, he will have to pay, out of an equal 
and unvarying sum of £720, an additional sum for wages to the 
ten men whom he is supposed constantly to employ. We have 
seen, in treating on wages, that they invariably rise with the 
rise in the price of raw produce. On a basis assumed for the 
purpose of calculation, page 58, it will be seen that if when 
wheat is at £4 per quarter, wages should be £24 per annum, 

£ s il £ s. d. 

/4 4 [24 14 o 

When wheat is at ] ^ - wages would be < ^ 

V5210I V2786 

Now, of the unvarying fund of £720 to be distributed between 


labourers and farmers, 

£ s. d £ s. 

^400^ f240 o 

When the 14^8 the 247 o 

prieo of ! 4 10 o V labourers i 2^5 o 

wheat IS at I 4 lb o will receive 2O4 o 

^5 2 lol ^274 5 


d. £ s. d 

o, C 42 o o o 

o| the farmer 473 o o 

of- will o o 

o| receive 1 ^ ^ 

oJ U43 15 ^ 


' The 180 (lu.iitrrs of corn would Lx* divide 
between landlords, farmers, and labourers, 
tions in the value of corn. 


Price per qr 

R(’nt- 

Profit 

£ ^ 

In Wheat. 

In Wheat 

400 

None. 

120 qrs. 

448 

TO qrs. 

Ill 7 

4 TO 0 

20 

103 4 

4 IG 0 


05 

5 2 10 

40 

86 7 

and unde r the same circumstances, money 

be as follows; 



Price per qr. 

Rent. 

Profit. 

£ s. d. 

£ ^ d. 

£ s- <*• 

400 

None. 

480 0 0 

448 

42 7 6 

473 0 0 

4 10 0 

()0 0 0 

4G5 0 0 

4 16 0 

i.|4 0 0 

456 0 0 

5 2 10 

205 13 4 

445 15 0 


d 111 the following proportions 
with the above-named varia- 

Wages Total. 

In Wheat. 

Go qrs. 'j 

5® 3 

SGG V180 

51.3 ^ 

rent, wages, and profit would 


Wages. 

£ 

240 o o 

247 o o 
255 o o 
2G4 o o 

274 5 o 


Total. 

£ s. d 
720 o o 
7G2 7 6 

810 o o 
8G4 o o 
925 13 4 
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And supposin" that the original capital of the farmer was £3000, 
the profits of his stock being in the first instance' {480, would be 
at the rate of 16 per cent. When his profits fell to £473, they 
would be at the rate of 15.7 per cent. 

£ 4 <J 5 15-5 

£456 15-2 

£445 14-8 

But the rate of profits will fall still more, because the capital 
of the farmer, it must be recollected, consists in a great measure 
of raw produce^ such as his corn and hay-ricks, his unthreshed 
wheat and barley, his horses and cows, which would all rise in 
pric(' in consequence of the rise ol prodiu'e. Ills absolute 
jirofits would fall from £480 to (q 15 T5S'. ; but if, from the cause 
which I have just slated, his capital should risi* from £3000 to 
£3200, the rate of his profits would, when corn was at £5 2S. lor/., 
be under 14 per cent. 

If a manufacturcT had also employed /'3000 in his business, he 
would be obhg(‘d, in conse(iuenc(‘ of the rise of wagi's, to increase 
his capital, in oid('r to be enabled to carry on th(' saiiK* businc‘ss. 
11 his commodities sold before for £720 they would continue to 
sell at the same price; but the wages of labour, whii'li were 
before £240, would rise, when corn was at £5 2a. io 7 ., to £274 5.9. 
In the first ('ase he would have a balance ol £480 as profit on 
£3000, in the second he w'ould have a jirofit only of r4t5 159., 
on an increased ( iipital, and therefore his profits would conform 
to the altered rate of those ol th(‘ farmer. 

There are few commodities whicT are not more or h'ss affected 
in their prii'e by the rise of raw prodiic'e, because some raw 
material from the land (liters into the comiiosit ion of most 
commodities. (otton goods, linen, and cloth will all ris(' in 
prK’c with the rise of wheat; but they rise on acc'ount of the 
greater quantity of labour e\pended on the raw matiTial from 
which tlu‘\ are made, and not beiaiise more was jiaid by the 
manufac'turer to the labourers wdiorn he employed on those 
('ommodities. 

In all (“Hses, commoditi(‘S rise because more labour is expended 
on them, and not because the labour whk'h is expendi d on th(‘m 
is -t a higher value. Article's of je'wellery, of iron, of plate, and 
of ('oyiper, would nor rise, because none of the raw prodm e from 
the SLirlace of the earth enters into tlu'ir composition. 

It may be said that 1 have taken it for granted that money 
wages would rise with a rise in the price of raw produce, but 
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that this is by no means a necessary consequence, as the labourer 
may be contented with fewer enjoyments. It is true that the 
wages of labour may previously have been at a high level, and 
that they may bear some reduction. If so, the fall of profits 
will be checked; but it is impossible to conceive that the money 
price of wages should fall or remain stationary with a gradually 
increasing price of necessaries; and therefore it may be taken 
for granted that, under ordinary circumstances, no permanent 
rise takes place in the price of necessaries without occasioning, 
or having been preceded by, a rise in wages. 

The effects produced on profits would have been the same, or 
nearly the same, if there had been any rise in the price of those 
other necessaries, besides food, on which the wages of labour are 
expended. The necessity which the labourer would be under of 
paying an increased price for such necessaries would oblige him 
to demand more wages; and whatever increases wages, neces- 
sarily reduces profits. But suppose the price of silks, velvets, 
furniture, and any other commodities, not recpiired by the 
labourer, to rise in conse(|uence of more labour being expended 
on them, would not that affect profits? Certainly not: for 
nothing can affect profits but a rise in wages; silks and velvets 
are not consumed by the labourer, and therefore cannot raise 
wages. 

It is to be understood that I am speaking of profits generally. 
I have already remarked that the market price of a commodity 
may exceed its natural or necessary price, as it may be prodiu'ed 
in less abundance than the new demand for it requires. This, 
however, is but a temporary effect. The high profits on capital 
employed in producing that commodity will naturally attract 
capital to that trade; and as soon as the requisite funds are 
supplied, and the quantity of the commodity is duly increased, 
its price will fall, and the profits of the trade will conform to the 
general level. A fall in the general rate of profits is by no means 
incompatible with a partial rise of profits in particular employ- 
ments. It is through the inequality of profits that capital is 
moved from one employment to another. Whilst, then, general 
profits are falling, and gradually settling at a lower level in 
consequence of the rise of wages, and the increasing difficulty 
of supplying the increasing population with necessaries, the 
profits of the farmer may, for an interval of some little duration, 
be above the former level. An extraordinary stimulus may be 
also given for a certain time to a particular branch of foreign 
and colonial trade; but the admission of this fact by no means 
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invalidates the theory, that profits depend on high •or low 
wages, wages on the price of necessaries, and the price of neces- 
saries chiefly on the price of food, because all other requisites 
may be increased almost without limit. 

It should be recollected that prices always vary in the market, 
and in the first instance, through the comparative state of 
demand and supply. Although cloth could be [urnishc'd at 4o.s\ 
per yard, and give the usual profits of stock, it may rise to 
6o^. or 80.9. from a general change of fashion, or from any other 
cause which should suddenly and unexpectedly increase the 
demand or diminish the supply of it. The makers of cloth will 
for a time have unusual profits, but capital will naturally flow 
to that manufacture, till the supply and demand are again at 
their fair level, when the price of cloth will again sink to 409., 
its natural or necessary price. In the same manner, witli every 
increased demand for corn, it may rise so high as to afford more 
than the general profits to the farmer. If there be plenty of 
fertile land, th(* pri('e of corn will again fall to its former stan- 
dard, after the requisite (juantity of ('apital has been (‘inployed 
in producing it, and profits will be as before*, but if there be 
not plenty of fertile land, if, to produce this additional quantity, 
more than the usual quantity of capital and labour be required, 
corn will not fall to its former level its natural pri( e will be 
raised, and the farmer, instead of obtaining permanently larger 
profits, will find himself obliged to be satisfied with the dimin- 
ished rate which is the inevitalile consequence of the rise of 
wages, produced by the rise of necessari(‘s. 

The natural tendency of profits then is to fall; tor, in the 
pro'T-ress of society and wealth, the additional (juantity of food 
reejuired is obtained by the sacrifice of more and more labour. 
This tendency, this gravitation as it were of profits, is hapfiily 
checked at repeated intervals by the improvements in machinery 
connected with the production of nei'cssaries, as well as by 
discoveries in the science of agriculture, which enable us to 
relineiuish a portion of labour before required, and therefore to 
lower the price of the prime necessary of the labourer. Ihe 
rise in the price of necessaries and in the wages of lalxmr is, 
howeviT, limited; for as soon as wages should be efpial (as in 
the case formerly stated) to £720, the whole receipts of the 
farmer, there must be an end of accumulation; for no capital 
can then yield any profit whatever, and no additional labour 
can be demanded, and consequently population will have 
reached its highest point. Long, indeed, before this period, 
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the very low rate of profits will have arrested all accumulation, 
and almost the whole produce of the country, after paying the 
labourers, will be the property of the owners of land and the 
receivers of tithes and taxes. 

Thus, taking the former very imperfect basis as the grounds 
of my calculation, it would appear that when corn was at £20 
per quarter, the whole net income of the country would belong 
to the landlords, for then the same quantity of labour that was 
originally necessary to produce 180 quarters would be necessary 
to produce 36; since £20 : £4 : : 180 : 36. The farmer, then, 
who produced 180 quarters (if any such there were, for the old 
and new capital employed on the land would be so blended 
that it could in no way be distinguished), would sell the 


180 qrs. at £20 por qr. or 

the value of X44qrs. { '“‘‘netr 36 td® 1 8o } 


£^600 

2880 


36 qrs, 

the value of 36 qrs, to labourers, ten in number 


720 

720 


leaving nothing whatever for profit. 

I have supposed that at this price of £20 the labourers would continue to 
consume tlirce quarters each per annum, or £60 
And that on the other commodities they would 

expend 12 


72 for each labourer. 

And therefore ten labourers would cost £720 per annum. 

In all these calculations I have been desirous only to elucidate 
the principle, and it is scarcely necessary to observe that my 
whole basis is assumed at random, and merely for the purpose 
of exemplification. The results, though different in degree, 
would have been the same in principle, however accurately 
I might have set out in stating the difference in the number of 
labourers necessary to obtain the successive quantities of corn 
required by an increasing population, the quantity consumed 
by the labourer’s family, etc., etc. My object has been to 
simplify the subject, and I have therefore made no allowance 
for the increasing price of the other necessaries, besides food, of 
the labourer; an increase which would be the consequence of 
the increased value of the raw materials from which they are 
made, and which would of course further increase wages and 
lower profits. 

I have already said that long before this state of prices was 
become permanent there would be no motive for accumulation; 
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for no one accumulates but with a view to make his accumula- 
tion productive, and it is only when so employed that it operates 
on profits. Without a motive there could be no accumulation, 
and consequently such a state of prices never could take place. 
The farmer and manufacturer can no more live without profit 
than the labourer without wages. Their motive for accumula- 
tion will diminish with every diminution of profit, and will 
cease altogether when their profits are so low as not to afford 
them an adequate compensation for their trouble, and the risk 
which they must necessarily encounter in employing their 
capital productively. 

I must again observe that the rate of profits would fall much 
more rapidly than I have estimated in my calculation; for the 
value of the produce being what I have stated it under the 
circumstances supposed, the value of the farmer’s stock would 
be greatly increased from its necessarily consisting of many of 
the commodities which had risen in value. Before corn could 
rise from £4. to £12, his capital would probably be doubled in 
exchangeable value, and be worth £6000 instead of £3000. 
If then his profit were £180, or 6 per cent, on his original capital, 
profits would not at that time be really at a higlicr rate than 
3 per cent.; for £6000 at 3 j)er cent, gives £180; and on those 
terms only could a new farmer with £6000 money in his pocket 
enter into the farming business. 

Many trades would derive some advantage, more or less, from 
the same source. The brewer, the distiller, the clothier, the 
linen manufacturer, would be partly comprnsati‘d for the 
diminution of their profits by the rise in the value of their stock 
of raw and finished materials; but a manufacturer of hardware, 
of jewellery, and of many other commodities, as well as those 
whose capitals uniformly consisted of money, would be subject 
to the whole fall in the rate of profits, without any compensation 
whatever. 

We should also expect that, however the rate of the proiits 
of stock might diminish in consequence of the accumulation of 
capital on the land, and the rise of wages, yet that the aggregate 
amount of profits would increase. Thus, supposing that, with 
repeated accumulations of £100,000, the rate of profit should 
fall from 20 to 19, to 18, to 17 per cent., a constantly diminishing 
rate, we should expect that the whole amount of profits received 
by those successive owners of capital would be always pro- 
gressive; that it would be greater when the capital was £200,000 
than when £100,000; still greater when £300,000; and so on, 
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increasing, though at a diminishing rate, with every increase of 
capital. This progression, however, is only true for a certain 
time; thus, 19 per cent, on £200,000 is more than 20 on 
£100,000; again, 18 per cent, on £300,000 is more than 19 per 
cent, on £200,000 ; but after capital has accumulated to a large 
amount, and profits have fallen, the further accumulation 
diminishes the aggregate of profits. Thus, suppose the accu- 
mulation should be £1,000,000, and the profits 7 per cent., the 
whole amount of profits will be £70,000; now if an addition of 
£100,000 capital be made to the million, and profits should fall 
to 6 per cent., £66,000 or a diminution of £4000 will be received 
by the owners of stock, although the whole amount of stock 
will be increased from £1,000,000 to £1,100,000. 

There can, however, be no accumulation of capital so long 
as stock yields any profit at all, without its yielding not only 
an increase of produce, but an increase of value. By employing 
£100,000 additional capital, no part of the former capital will 
be rendered less productive. The produce of the land and labour 
of the country must increase, and its value will be raised, not 
only by the value of the addition which is made to the former 
quantity of productions, but by the new value which is given 
to the whole produce of the land, by the increased difficulty of 
producing the last portion of it. When the accumulation of 
capital, however, becomes very great, notwithstanding this 
increased value, it will be so distributed that a less value than 
before will be appropriated to profits, while that which is devoted 
to rent and wages will be increased. Thus with successive 
additions of £100,000 to capital, with a fall in the rate of profits, 
from 20 to 19, to 18, to 17 per cent., etc., the productions 
annually obtained will increase in quantity, and be of more than 
the whole additional value which the additional capital is 
calculated to produce. From £20,000 it will rise to more than 
£39,000, and then to more than £57,000, and when the capital 
employed is a million, as we before supposed, if £100,000 more 
be added to it, and the aggregate of profits is actually lower 
than before, more than £6000 will nevertheless be added to the 
revenue of the country, but it will be to the revenue of the 
landlords and labourers; they will obtain more than the addi- 
tional produce, and will from their situation be enabled to 
encroach even on the former gains of the capitalist. Thus, 
suppose the price of corn to be £4 per quarter, and that there- 
fore, as we before calculated, of every £720 remaining to the 
farmer after payment of his rent, £480 were retained by him, 
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and £240 were paid to his labourers; when the price rose to £6 
per quarter, he would be obliged to pay his labourers £300 and 
retain only £420 for profits: he* would be obliged to pay them 
£300 to enable them to consume the same quantity of neces- 
saries as before, and no more. Now if the capital employed 
were so large as to yield a hundred thousand times £720, or 
£72,000,000, the aggregate of profits would be £48,000,000 
when wheat was at £4 per quarter; and if by employing a 
larger capital 105,000 times £720 were obtained when wheat 
was at £6, or £75,600,000, profits would actually fall from 
£48,000,000 to £44,100,000 or 105,000 times £420, and wages 
would rise from £24,000,000 to £31,500,000. Wages would rise 
because more labourers would be employed in proportion to 
capital; and each labourer would receive more money wages; 
but the condition of the labourer, as we have already shown, 
would be worse, inasmuch as he would be able to command a 
less quantity of the produce of the country. The only real 
gainers would be the landlords; they would receive higher rents, 
first, because produce would be of a higher value, and secondly, 
because they would have a greatly increased proportion of that 
produce. 

Although a greater value is produced, a greater proportion of 
what remains of that value, after paying rent, is consumed by 
the producers, and it is this, and this alone, which regulates 
profits. Whilst the land yields abundantly, wages may tem- 
porarily rise, and the producers may consume more than their 
accustomed proportion; but the stimulus which will thus be 
given to population will speedily reduce the labourers to their 
usual consumption. But when poor lands are taken into culti- 
vation, or when more capital and labour are expended on the 
old land, with a less return of produce, the effect must be 
permanent. A greater proportion of that part of the produce 
which remains to be divided, after paying rent, between the 
owners of stock and the labourers, will be apportioned to the 
latter. Each man may, and probably will, have a less absolute 
quantity; but as more labourers are employed in proportion to 
the whole produce retained by the farmer, the value of a greater 
proportion of the whole produce will be absorbed by wages, and 
consequently the value of a smaller proportion will be devoted 
to profits. This will necessarily be rendered permanent by tie 
laws of nature, which have limited the productive powers of 
the land. 

Thus we again arrive at the same conclusion which we have 
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before attempted to establish :-that in all countries, and all 
times, pr..fUs depend on the quantity of labour requite to 
provide necessaries for the labourers on that land or with that 
capital which Yields no rent. The effects then of accumulation 
will be different in different countries, and will depend chielly 
on the fertility of the land. However extensive a country may 
be where the land is of a poor quality, and where the importa- 
tion of food is prohibited, the most moderate accumulations ol 
rapital will be attended with great reductions m the rate of 
profit and a rapid rise in rent; and on the contrary a small liut 
fertile country, particularly if it freely permits the importation 
of food, may accumulate a large stock of capital without any 
<rreat diminution in the rate of profits, or any great increase m 
the rent of land. In the Chapter on Wages we have endeav- 
oured to show that the money price of commodities woul 1 not 
be raised bv a rise of wages, cither on the supposition that gold, 
the standard of money, was the produce of tins country, or that 
it was imported from abroad. But if it were otherwi.se, if the 
prices of commodities were permanently nused by high wages, 
the proposition would not be less true, which asserts that high 
wages invariablv affect the emiiloyers of labour by depriving 
them of a portion of their real profits. Supposing the hatto, 
the hosier, and the shoemaker each paid £io more wages m the 
manufacture of a particular quantity of their commodities, and 
that the price of hats, stockings, and shoes rose by a sum 
sufficient to repay the manufacturer the £.o; their situation 
would be no better than if no such rise took place. If the 
hosier sold his stockings for £iio instead of £100 his profits 
would be precisely the same money amount as before; hut as 
he would obtain in exchange for this equal sum, one-tenth less 
of hats, shoes, and every other commodity, and as he could 
with his former amount of savings employ fewer labourers at 
the increased wages, and purchase fewer raw materials at the 
increased prices, he would be in no better situation than if his 
money profits had been really diminished in amount and every- 
thing had remained at its former price. Thus, then, I have 
endeavoured to show, first, that a rise of wages would not raise 
the price of commodities, but would invariably lower profits; 
and secondly, that if the prices of all commodities could be 
raised, still the effect on profits would be the same; and that, 
in fact, the value of the medium only m which prices and profits 
are estimated would be lowered. 
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ON FOREIGN TRADE 

No extension of foreign trade will immediately increase the 
amount of value in a country, although it will very powerfully 
contribute to increase the mass of commodities, and therefore 
the sum of enjoyments. As the value of all foreign goods is 
measured by the quantity of the produce of our land and labour 
which is given in exchange for them, we should have no greater 
value if, by the discovery of new markets, we obtained double 
the quantity of foreign goods in exchange for a given quantity 
of ours. If by the purchase of iMiglish goods to the amount of 
^1000 a merchant can obtain a quantity of foreign good^, 
which he can sell in the l^aiglish market for £ 1200 , he will 
obtain 20 per cent, profit by such an employment of his capital; 
but neither his gains, nor the value of the comin()dili(‘s imported, 
will be increased or diminished by the greater or smaller quantity 
of foreign goods obtained. Whether, for example, he imports 
twenty-five or fifty pipes of wine, his interest can be no way 
affected if at one time the twenty-five pipes, and at another 
the fifty pipes, equally sell for £ 1200 . In either case his profit 
will be limited to £ 200 , or 20 per cent, on his capital; and in 
cither case the same value will be imported into England. If 
the fifty pipes sold for more than £ 1200 , the profits of this 
individual merchant would exceed the general rate of profits, 
and capital would naturally flow into this advantageous trade, 
till the fall of the price of wine had brought everything to the 
former level. 

It has indeed been contended that the great jirofits which 
are sometimes made by particular merchants in foreign trade 
will elevate the general rate of profits in the country, and that 
the abstraction of capital from other employments, to partake 
of the new and beneficial foreign commerce, will raise prices 
generally, and thereby increase profits. It has been said, by 
high authority, that less capital being necessarily devoted to 
the growth of corn, to the manufacture of cloth, hats, shoes, 
etc., while the demand continues the same, the price of these 
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commodities will be so increased, that the farmer, hatter, 
clothier, and shoemaker will have an increase of profits as well 
as the foreign merchant.^ 

They who hold this argument agree with me that the profits 
of different employments have a tendency to conform to one 
another; to advance and recede together. Our variance con- 
sists in this: They contend that the equality of profits will be 
brought about by the general rise of profits ; and I am of opinion 
that the profits of the favoured trade will speedily subside to 
the general level. 

For, first, I deny that less capital will necessarily be devoted 
to the growth of corn, to the manufacture of cloth, hats, shoes, 
etc., unless the demand for these commodities be diminished; 
and if so, their price will not rise. In the purchase of foreign 
commodities, either the same, a larger, or a less portion of the 
produce of the land and labour of England will be employed. 
If the same portion be so employed, then will the same demand 
exist for cloth, shoes, corn, and hats as before, and the same 
portion of capital will be devoted to their production. If, in 
consequence of the price of foreign commodities being cheaper, 
a less portion of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
England is employed in the purchase of foreign commodities, 
more will remain for the purchase of other things. If there be 
a greater demand for hats, shoes, com, etc., than before, which 
there may be, the consumers of foreign commodities having an 
additional portion of their revenue disposable, the capital is also 
disposable with which the greater value of foreign commodities 
was before purchased; so that with the increased demand for 
corn, shoes, etc., there exists also the means of procuring an 
increased supply, and therefore neither prices nor profits can 
permanently rise. If more of the produce of the land and 
labour of England be employed in the purchase of foreign com- 
modities, less can be employed in the purchase of other things, 
and therefore fewer hats, shoes, etc., will be required. At the 
same time that capital is liberated from the production of 
shoes, hats, etc., more must be employed in manufacturing 
those commodities with which foreign commodities are pur- 
chased; and, consequently, in all cases the demand for foreign 
and home commodities together, as far as regards value, is 
limited by the revenue and capital of the country. If one 
increases the other must diminish. If the quantity of wine 
imported in exchange for the same quantity of English com- 
* See Adam Smith, book i. chap. 9. 
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modities be doubled, the people of England can either consume 
double the quantity of wine that they did before, or the same 
quantity of wine and a greater quantity of English commodities. 
If my revenue had been £1000 with which I purchased annually 
one pipe of wine for £ 100 , and a certain quantity of English 
commodities for £900; when wine fell to £50 per pipe, I might 
lay out the £50 saved, either in the purchase of an additional 
pipe of wine or in the purchase of more English commodities. 
If I bought more wine, and every wine-drinker did the same, 
the foreign trade would not be in the least disturbed; the same 
quantity of English commodities would be exported in exchange 
for wine, and we should receive double the quantity, though 
not double the value of wine. But if I, and others, contented 
ourselves with the same quantity of wine as before, fewer 
English commodities would be exported, and the wine-drinkers 
might either consume the commodities which were before 
exported, or any others for which they had an inclination. The 
capital required for their production would be supplied by the 
capital liberated from the foreign trade. 

There are two ways in which capital may be accumulated; 
it may be saved either in consequence of increased revenue or 
of diminished consumption. If my profits arc raised from 
£1000 to £1200, while my expenditure continues the same, I 
accumulate annually £200 more than I did before. If I save 
£200 out of my expenditure, while my profits continue the same, 
the same effect will be produced; £200 per annum will be added 
to my capital. The merchant who imported wine after profits 
had been raised from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent., instead of 
purchasing his English goods for £ 1000 , must purchase them 
for £857 2S. lod.j still selling the wine which he imports in 
return for those goods for £1200; or, if he continued to purchase 
his English goods for £1000, must raise the price of his wine 
to £1400; he would thus obtain 40 instead of 20 per cent, profit 
on his capital ; but if, in consequence of the cheapness of all the 
commodities on which his revenue was expended, he and all 
other consumers could save the value of £200 out of every £1000 
they before expended, they would more effectually add to the 
real wealth of the country; in one case, the savings would be 
made in consequence of an increase of revenue, in the other, in 
consequence of diminished expenditure. 

If, by the introduction of machinery, the generality of the 
commodities on which revenue was expended fell 20 per cent, 
in value, I should be enabled to save as effectually as if my 
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revenue had been raised 20 per cent.; but in one case the rate 
of profits is stationary, in the other it is raised 20 per cent. — If, 
by the introduction of cheap foreign goods, T can save 20 per 
cent, from my expenditure, the effect will be precisely the same 
as if machinery had lowered the expense of their production, 
but profits would not be raised. 

It is not, therefore, in consequence of the extension of the 
market that the rate of profit is raised, although such extension 
may be equally efficacious in increasing the mass of commo- 
dities, and may thereby enable us to augment the funds destined 
for the maintenance of labour, and the materials on which 
labour may be employed. It is quite as important to the happi- 
ness of mankind that our enjoyments should be increased by 
the better distribution of labour, by each country producing 
those commodities for which by its situation, its climate, and 
its other natural or artificial advantages it is adapted, and by 
their exchanging them for the commodities of other countries, 
as that they should be augmented by a rise in the rate of profits. 

It has been my endeavour to show throughout this work 
that the rate of profits can never be increased but by a fall in 
wages, and that there can be no permanent fall of wages but in 
consequence of a fall of the necessaries on which wages are 
expended. If, therefore, by the extension of foreign trade, or 
by improvements in machinery, the food and necessaries of the 
labourer can be brought to market, at a reduced price, profits 
will rise. If, instead of growing our owm corn, or manufacturing 
the clothing and other necessaries of the labourer, we discover 
a new market from which we can supply ourselves with these 
commodities at a cheaper price, wages will fall and profits rise; 
but if the commodities obtained at a cheaper rate, by the exten- 
sion of foreign commerce, or by the improvement of machinery, 
be exclusively the commodities consumed by the rich, no 
alteration will take place in the rate of profits. The rate of 
wages would not be affected, although wine, velvi^ts, silks, and 
other expensive commodities should fall 50 per cent., and 
consequently profits would continue unaltered. 

Foreign trade, then, though highly beneficial to a country, as 
it increases the amount and variety of the objects on which 
revenue may be expended, and affords, by the abundance and 
cheapness of commodities, incentives to saving, and to the 
accumulation of capital, has no tendency to raise the profits of 
stock unless the commodities imported be of that description 
on which the wages of labour are expended. 
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The remarks which have been made respecting foreign trade 
apply equally to home trade. The rate of profits is never 
increased by a better distribution of labour, by the invention 
of machinery, by the establishment of roads and canals, or by 
any means of abridging labour either in the manulacturc or in the 
conveyance of goods. Fhese arc causes which operate on price, 
and never fail to be highly beneficial to consumers; since they 
enable them, with the same labour, or with the value of the 
produce of the same labour, to obtain in exchange a greater 
quantity of the commodity to which the improvement is ap|)lied; 
but they have no effect whatever on [irofit. On the other hand, 
every diminution in the wages of labour raises profits, but 
produces no effect on the price of commodities. One is advan- 
tageous to all classes, for all i lasses are consumcr.s; the other 
is beneficial only to producers ; they gain more, but everything 
remains at its former price. In the first case they gel the same 
as before; but everything on which their gains are expended 
is diminished in exchangeable value. 

The same rule which regulates the relative value of com- 
modities in one country does not regulate the lelative v.iluc of 
the commodities exchanged between two or more countries. 

Under a system of perfectly free commerce, each country 
naturally devotes its capital and labour to such employments 
as arc most beneficial to each. This pursuit of individual 
advantage is admirably connected with the universal good oi 
the whole. By stimulating industry, by rewarding ingenuity, 
and by using most efficaciously the peculiar powers bestowed 
by nature, it distributes labour most effectively and most 
economically: while, by increasing the general mass of pro- 
ductions, it diffuses general benefit, and binds together, by one 
common tie of interest and intercourse, the universal .society 
of nations throughout the civilised world. It is tins princiiile 
which determines that wine shall be made m h ram e and 
Portugal, that corn shall be grown in America and 1 oland, 
and that hardware and other goods shall be manufactured in 

^”fn me and the same country, profits arc, generally speaking, 
always on the same level; or differ only as the employment of 
capital may be more or less secure and agreeable. It is not so 
bcLeen different countries. If the profits of capital employed 
in Yorkshire should exceed those of capital employed in London 
capital would speedily move from London to Yorkshire, and an 
equality of profits would be effected; but if in consequence of 
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the diminished rate of production in the lands of England from 
the increase of capital and population wages should rise and 
profits fall, it would not follow that capital and population 
would necessarily move from England to Holland, or Spain, or 
Russia, where profits might be higher. 

If Portugal had no commercial connection with other coun- 
tries, instead of employing a great part of her capital and 
industry in the production of wines, with which she purchases 
for her own use the cloth and hardware of other countries, she 
would be obliged to devote a part of that capital to the manu- 
facture of those commodities, which she would thus obtain 
probably inferior in quality as well as quantity. 

The quantity of wine which she shall give in exchange for the 
cloth of England is not determined by the respective (quantities 
of labour devoted to the production of each, as it would be if 
both commodities were manufactured in England, or both in 
Portugal. 

England may be so circumstanced that to produce the cloth 
may require the labour of loo men for one year; and if she 
attempted to make the wine, it might require the labour of 
120 men for the same time. England would therefore find it 
her interest to import wine, and to purchase it by the exportation 
of cloth. 

To produce the wine in Portugal might require only the labour 
of 8o men for one year, and to produce the cloth in the same 
country might require the labour of 90 men for the same' time. 
It would therefore be advantageous for her to export wine in 
exchange for cloth. This exchange might even take place 
notwithstanding that the commodity imported by Portugal 
could be produced there with l(\ss labour than in England. 
Though she could make the cloth with the labour of 90 men, 
she would import it from a country where it required the labour 
of 100 men to produce it, because it would be advantageous to 
her rather to employ her caj^ital in the production of wine, for 
which she would obtain nmre cloth from England, than she 
could produce by diverting a portion of her capital from the 
cultivation of vines to the manufacture of cloth. 

Thus England would give the produce of the labour of 100 
men ior the produce of the labour of 80. Such an exchange 
could not take place b;. tween the individuals of the same 
country. The labour of 100 Englishmen cannot be given for 
that of 80 Englishmen, but the produce of the labour of 100 
Englishmen may be given for the produce of the labour of 80 
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Portuguese, 60 Russians, or 120 East Indians. The difference 
in this respect, between a single country and many, is easily 
accounted for, by considering the difficulty with which ca]ntal 
moves from one country to another, to seek a more profitable 
employment, and the activity with which it invariably passes 
from one province to another in the same country.^ 

It would undoubtedly be advantageous to the capitalists of 
England, and to the consumers in both countries, that under 
such circumstances the wine and the cloth should both be 
made in Portugal, and therefore that the capital and labour of 
England employed in making cloth should be removed to 
Portugal for that purpose. In that case, the relative value of 
these commodities would be regulated by the same principle 
as if one were the produce of Yorkshire and the other of London: 
and in every other case, if capital freely flowed towards those 
countries where it could be most profitably employed, there 
could be no difference in the rate of profit, and no other difference 
in the real or labour price of commodities than the additi()nal 
quantity of labour required to convey them to the various 
markets where they were to be sold. 

Experience, however, shows that the fancied or real insecurity 
of capital, when not under the immediate control of its owner, 
together with the natural disiiK'lination which every man has 
to quit the country of his birth and connections, and intrust 
himself, with all his habits fixed, to a strange government and 
new laws, check the emigration of capital. These feelings, 
which I should be sorry to see weakened, induce most men of 
property to be satisfied with a low rate of profits in tlicir own 
country, rather than seek a more advantageous emiiloyment 

for their wealth in foreign nations. 

Gold and silver having been chosen for the general medium 01 
circulation, they are, by the conifictition of commerce, 
buted in such proportions amongst the different countries of ^e 
world as to accommodate themselves to the natural traffic 


1 Tt will appear then, that a country possessing very considerable 
adv.anta-U in niachincrv and skill, and which may therefore be 
L mamrfact^^ commodities with miich less 
may, in return for such commodities import a 

for its consumption, even if its land were mon ei c imported 

grown with less labour than m the country ^sfinerio^^ 

Two men can both make shoes and hats, and one is bupenor to the oiner 

ill both employments; but m making hats Imn 

pctitor by onc-fiftti or 20 per cent and t h lioffi th!d 

tbeTuperr exclusively iu making shoes, ani 

the interior man in making hats? 
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which would take place if no such metals existed, and the trade 
between countries were purely a trade of barter. 

Thus, cloth cannot be imported into Portugal unless it sell 
there for more gold than it cost in the country from wliich it was 
imported; and wine cannot be imported into England unless 
it will sell for more there than it cost in Portugal. If the trade 
were ])urely a trade of barter, it could only continue whilst 
England could make cloth so cheap as to obtain a greater 
quantity of wine with a given quantity of labour by manu- 
facturing cloth than by growing vines; and also whilst the 
industry of Portugal were attended by the reverse effects. Now 
supjiose England to discover a process for making wine, so that 
it should become her interest rather to grow it than import it, 
she would naturally divert a ])ortion of her capital from the 
foreign trade to the home trade ; she would cease to manufacture 
cloth for exportation, and w'oiild grow wine for herself, ihe 
money pri('e of these commodities would be regulated accord- 
ingly; wane would fall here while cloth continued at its former 
price, and in Portugal no alteration would take place in the 
price of either commodity. Cloth w'ould ('ontinue for some 
time to be exported from this country, because its price would 
continue to be higher in Ikirtugal than liere; but money instead 
of wine would be given in exchange for it, till the accumulation 
of money here, and its diminution abroad, should so operate 
on the relative value of cloth in the two countries that it would 
cease to be profitable to export it. If the improvement in 
making wine w'ere of a \ ery important description, it might 
become profitable for the two countries to exchange em])lo\- 
ments; for England to make all the wine, and Poitugal all the 
cloth consumed by them; but this could be effected onl) by a 
new distribution of the preidous metals, which should raise the 
price of cloth in England and lower it in Portugal. The 
relative price of wine would fall in England in conse(|uencc of 
the real advantage from the improvement of its manufacture; 
that is to say, its natural price would fall; the relative price of 
cloth would rise there from the accumulation of money. 

Thus, suppose before the im])rovement in making wine in 
England the price of wine here were £50 per pipe, and the price 
of a certain quantity of cloth were £45, whilst in Portugal the 
price of the same quantity of wine was £45, and that of the 
same quantity of cloth wine would be exported from 

Portugal with a profit of £5, and cloth from England with a 
profit of the same amount. 
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Suppose that, after the improvement, wine falls to £ 4 ^ in 
England, the cloth continuing at the same price. Every trans- 
action in commerce is an independent transaction. Whilst 
a merchant can buy cloth in England for £45, and sell it with 
the usual profit in Portugal, he will continue to export it from 
England. His business is simply to purchase Englisli cloth, 
and to pay for it by a bill of exchange, which he purchases with 
Portuguese money. It is to him of no importance what becomes 
of this money: he has discharged his debt by the remittance 
of the bill. His transaction is undoubtedly regulated by the 
terms on which he can obtain this bill, but they are known to 
him at the time; and the causes whi('h may inthience the 
market price of bills, or the rate of exchange, is no consitlera- 
tion of his. 

If the markets be favourable for the exportation of wine from 
Portugal to England, the exjiorter of the wine will be a seller 
of a bill, which "will be purchased either by the importer of the 
cloth, or by the person who sold him his hill; and thus, without 
the nec'cssity of money passing from cither (‘ountry, the exporters 
in each country will be paid for their goods. Without having 
any direct transaction with each other, the money paid in 
Portugal by the importer of cloth will be paid to the Portuguese 
exporter of wine; and in k^riigland by the negotiation of the 
same bill the exporter of the cloth will be authorised to receive 
its value from the importer of wine. 

Put if the prices of wine were such that no wine could be 
exported to England, the imjKirtcr of (doth would ecjually 
purchase a bill; but the price of that bill would be higher, from 
the knowledge which the seller of it wmiild possess that tliere 
was no counter bill in the market by whicli he could ultimately 
settle the transactions between the two countries; he might 
know that the gold or silver money wdiich he received in cxcliange 
for his bill must be actually exported to his correspondent in 
luigland, to enable him to pay the demand which he had 
authorised to be made upon him, and he might therefore cliarge 
in the price of his bill all the expenses to be incurred, together 

with his fair and usual prolit. , , 1 , , 1 

If then this premium for a bill on England should be equal 
to the profit on importing cloth, the importation would of course 
cease; but if the premium on the bill were only 2 per ^^t;nt-? d 
be enabled to pay a debt in England of £ 100 , £1 02 should be paid 
in Portugal, whilst cloth which cost £45 would sell for £50, 
cloth would be imported, bills would be bought, and money 
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would be exported, till the diminution of money in Portugal, 
and its accumulation in England, had produced such a state 
of prices as would make it no longer profitable to continue these 
transactions. 

But the diminution of money in one country, and its increase 
in another, do not operate on the price of one commodity only, 
but on the prices of all, and therefore the price of wine and 
cloth will be both raised in England and both lowered in 
Portugal. The price of cloth, from being £ 4 ^ in one country 
and £50 in the other, would probably fall to £ 4 ^ or £48 in 
Portugal, and rise to £46 or £47 in England, and not afford 
a sufficient profit after paying a premium for a bill to induce 
any merchant to import that commodity. 

It is thus tliat the money of each country is apportioned to it 
in such quantities only as may be necessary to regulate a profit- 
able trade of barter. England exported cloth in exchange for 
wine because, by so doing, her industry was rendered more 
productive to her; she had more cloth and wine than if she had 
manufactured both for herself; and Portugal imported cloth 
and exported wine because the industry of Portugal could be 
more beneficially employed for both countries in producing 
wine. Let there be more difficulty in England in producing 
cloth, or in Portugal in producing wine, or let there be more 
facility in England in producing wine, or in Portugal in pro- 
ducing cloth, and the trade must immediately cease. 

No change whatever lakes place in the circumstances of 
Portugal; but England finds that she can employ her labour 
more productively in the manufacture of wine, and instantly 
the trade of barter between the two countries changes. Not 
only is the exportation of wine from Portugal stopped, but 
a new distribution of the precious metals takes place, and her 
importation of cloth is also prevented. 

Both countries would probably find it their interest to make 
their own wine and their own cloth; but this singular result 
would take place: in England, though wine would be cheaper, 
cloth would be elevated in price, more would be paid for it by 
the consumer; while in Portugal the consumers, both of cloth 
and of wine, would be able to purchase those commodities 
cheaper. In the country where the improvement was made 
prices would be enhanced; in that where no change had taken 
place, but where they had been deprived of a profitable branch 
of foreign trade, prices would fall. 

This, however, is only a seeming advantage to Portugal, for the 
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quantity of cloth and wine together produced in that country 
would be diminished, while the quantity produced in England 
would be increased. Money would in some degree have changed 
its value in the two countries; it would be lowered in England 
and raised in Portugal. Estimated in money, the whole revenue 
of Portugal would be diminished; estimated in the same medium 
the whole revenue of England would be increased. 

Thus, then, it appears that the improvement of a manufacture 
m any country tends to alter the distribution of the precious 
metals amongst the nations of the world: it tends to increase 
the quantity of commodities, at the same time that it raises 
general prices in the country where the improvement takes 

place. . - 

To simplify the question, I have been supposing the trade 

between two countries to be confined to two commodities— to 
wine and cloth; but it is well known that many and various 
articles enter into the list of exports and imports. By the 
abstraction of money from one country, and the accurnulation 
of it in another, all commodities are affected in price, and 
consequently encouragement is given to the exportation of 
many more commodities besides money, which will therefore 
prevent so great an effect from taking pla(:c on the value of 
money in the two countries as might otherwise be expected. 

Beside the improvements in arts and machinery, there are 
various other causes which are constantly operating on the 
natural course of trade, and which interfere with the equilibrium 
and the relative value of money. Bounties on exportation or 
importation, new taxes on commodities, sometimes 
direct, and at other times by their indirect operation, disturb 
the natural trade of barter, and produce a consequent necessity 
of importing or exporting money, in order that prices ^nay be 
accommodated to the natural .course of “mmerce; and this 
effect is produced not only in the country where the disturbing 
cause takes place, but, in a greater or less cgrec, in ev y 
countrv of the commercial world. 

This will in some measure account for the different value o 
money in different countries ; it will explain to us why the prices 
of home commodities, and those of great bulk, though of com- 
paratively small value, are, independently "f pauses, 

higher in those countries where manufactures ? 

countries having precisely the same popu same 

quantity of land of equal fertility in cultivation, J the sanre 
Lowledge too of agriculture, the prices of raw produce will be 

690 
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hit^hest in that where the greater skill and the better machiiwiy 
is 'used in the manufacture of exportable commodities. The 
rate of profits will probably differ but little; for wages, or the 
real reward of the labourer, may be the same in both; but those 
wages, as well as raw produce, will be rated higher m money 
in that country, into which, from the advantages attending their 
skill and machinery, an abundance of money is imported in 

exchange for their goods. , , , . 

Of these two countries, if one had the advantage in the manu- 
facture of goods of one quality, and the other in the manufacture 
of goods of another quality, there would be no decided influx of 
the precious metals into either; but if the advantage ve^ 
heavily preponderated in favour of either, that effect would be 

''^In'^he former part of this work, we have assumed, for the 
purpose of argument, that money always continued of the 
same value; we arc now endeavouring to show that, besides 
the ordinary variations in the value of money, and those which 
are common to the whole commercial world, there are also 
partial variations to which money is subject in particular 
countries; and to the fact that the value of money is never 
the same in any two countries, depending as it does on relative 
taxation, on manufacturing skill, on the advantages of cljpate, 
natural productions, and many other causes. 

Although, however, money is subject to such perpetual 
variations, and consequently the prices of the commodities 
which are common to most countries are also subject to con- 
siderable difference, yet no effect will be produced on the rate 
of profits, either from the influx or efflux of money. Capital 
will not be increased because the circulating medium is aug- 
mented. If the rent paid by the farmer to his landlord, and 
the wages to his labourers, be 20 per cent, higher in one country 
than another, and if at the same time the nominal value of the 
farmer’s capital be 20 per cent, more, he will receive precisely 
the same rate of profits, although he should sell his raw produce 

20 per cent, higher. , , , * 

Profits, it cannot be too often repeated, depend on wages; not 
on nominal, but real wages; not on the number of pounds that 
may be annually paid to the labourer, but on the number of 
days’ work necessary to obtain those pounds. Wages may 
therefore be precisely the same in two countries ; they may bear, 
too the same proportion to rent, and to the whole produce 
obtained from the land, although in one of those countries the 
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labourer should receive ten shillings per week and in the other 
twelve. 

In the early states of society, when manufactures have made 
little progress, and the produce of all countries is nearly similar, 
consisting of the bulky and most useful commodities, the value 
of money in different countries will he chiefly regulated by their 
distance from the mines which supply the precious metals; but 
as the arts and improvements of society advance, and different 
nations excel in particular manufactures, although distance will 
still enter into the calculation, the value of the precious metals 
will be chiefly regulated by the superiority of those manufactures. 

Suppose all nations to produce corn, cattle, and coarse clothing 
only, and that it was by the exportation of such commodities 
that gold could be obtained from the countries which produced 
them, or from those who held them in subjection; gold would 
naturally be of greater exchangeable value in Poland than in 
England, on account of the greater expense of sending such 
a bulky commodity as corn the more distant voyage, and also 
the greater expense attending the conveying of gold to Poland. 

This difference in the value of gold, or, which is the same thing, 
this difference in the price of corn in the two countries, would 
exist, although the facilities of producing corn in England should 
far exceed those of Poland, from the greater fertility of the land 
and the superiority in the skill and implements of the labourer. 

If, however, Poland should be the first to improve her manu- 
factures, if she should succeed in making a commodity which 
was generally desirable, including great value in little bulk, 
or if she should be exclusively blessed with some natural pro- 
duction, generally desirable, and not possessed by other countries, 
she would obtain an additional quantity of gold in exchange 
for this commodity, which would operate on the price of her 
corn, cattle, and coarse clothing. The disadvantage of distance 
would probably be more than compensated by the advantage 
of having an exportable commodity of great value, and money 
would be permanently of lower value in l^oland than in England. 
If, on the contrary, the advantage of skill and machinery were 
possessed by England, another reason would be added to that 
which before existed why gold should be less valuable in Eng- 
land than in Poland, and why com, cattle, and clothing should 
be at a higher price in the former country. 

These I believe to be the only two causes which regulate the 
comparative value of money in the different countries of the 
world; for although taxation occasions a disturbance of the 
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equilibrium of money, it does so by depriving the country in 
which it is imposed of some of the advantages attending skilly 
industry, and climate. 

It has been my endeavour carefully to distinguish between 
a low value of money and a high value of corn, or any other 
commodity with which money may be compared. These have 
been generally considered as meaning the same thing; but it is 
evident that when corn rises from five to ten shillings a bushel, 
it may be owing either to a fall in the value of money or to a ristJ 
in the value of corn. Thus we have seen that, from the necessity 
of having recourse successively to land of a worse and worse 
([uality, in order to feed an increasing population, coin must rise 
in relative value to other things. If therefore money continue 
permanently of the same value, corn will exchange for more of 
such money, that is to say, it will rise in price. The same rise 
in the price of corn will be produced by such improvement of 
machinery in manufactures as shall enable us to manufacture 
commodities with peculiar advantages: for the influx of money 
will be the consequence; it will fall in value, and therefore 
exchange for less corn. But the effects resulting from a high 
price of corn when produced by the rise in the value of corn, 
and when caused by a fall in the value of money, arc totally 
different. In both cases the money price of wages will rise, but 
if it be in consequence of the fall in the value of money, not only 
wages and corn, but all other commodities will rise. If the 
manufacturer has more to pay for wages he will receive more 
for his manufactured goods, and the rate of profits will remain 
unaffected. But when the rise in the price of corn is the effect 
of the difficulty of production, profits will fall; for the manu- 
facturer will be obliged to ])ay more wages, and will not be 
enabled to remunerate himself by raising the price of his manu- 
factured commodity. 

Any improvement in the facility of working the mines, by 
which the precious metals may be produced with a less quantity 
of labour, will sink the value of money generally. It will then 
exchange for fewer commodities in all countries ; but when any 
particular country excels in manufactures, so as to occasion an 
influx of money towards it, the value of money will be lower, 
and the prices of corn and labour will be relatively higher in that 
country than in any other. 

This higher value of money will not be indicated by the 
exchange ; bills may continue to be negotiated at par, although 
the prices of corn and labour should be lo, 20, or 30 per cent. 
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higher in one country than another. Under the circumstances 
supposed, such a difference of prices is the natural order of things, 
and the exchange can only be at par when a sufTicient quantity 
of money is introduced into the country excelling in manu- 
factures, so as to raise the price of its corn and labour. If 
foreign countries should prohibit the exportation of money, 
and could successfully enforce obedience to such a law, they 
might indeed prevent the rise in the prices of the corn and labour 
of "the manufacturing country; for such rise can only take place 
after the indux of the precious metals, supposing paper money 
not to be used; but they could not prevent the exchange from 
being very unfavourable to them. If I'.ngland were the manu- 
facturing country, and it were possible to prevent the importa- 
tion of money, the exchange with b ranee, Holland, and Spain 
might be 5, 10, or 20 per cent, against those countries. 

Whenever the current of money is forcibly stopped, and when 
money is prevent(‘d from settling at its just level, there am no 
limits to the possible variations of tlie exchange. 'I'he effects 
are similar to those which follow when a pay)er money, not 
exchangeable for specie at the will of the holder, is forced into 
circulation. Such a currency is nec(‘ssarily confined to the 
country where it is issued: it cannot, ^\hen too abundant, ditTuse 
itself generally amongst other countries. Ihe level of circula- 
tion is destroyed, and the exchange will inevitably be unfavour- 
able to the country where it is excessive in quantity: just so 
would be the effects of a mcdallic circulation if by fornljie 
means, by laws whkdi could not be evaded, money should be 
detained in a country, when the stream of trade gave it an 


impetus towards other countru s. 

When each country has precisely the quantity of money 
which it ought to have, money will not indeed be of the same 
value in each, for with respect to many commodities it may 
differ 10, or even 20 per cent., hut the exchange wil be at 
par. One hundred pounds in I'ngland, or the si ver which is 
in £100, will purchase a bill of £100, or an equal quantity of 

silver in France, Spain, or Holland. 

In speaking of the exchange and the “mpara ivc value 0 
money in different countries, we must not in the least re cr to 
the value of money estimated in commodities in either countr>. 
The exchange is never ascertained by estimating the compara- 
tive value of money in corn, cloth, or any commoility whatever, 
but by estimating the value of the currency of one country in 
the currency of another. 
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It may also be ascertained by comparing it with some standard 
common to both countries. If a bill on England for £roo will 
purchase the same quantity of goods in France or Spain that 
a bill on Hamburgh for the same sum will do, the exchange 
between Hamburgh and England is at par; but if a bill on 
England for £130 will purchase no more than a bill on Hamburgh 
for £100, the exchange is 30 per cent, against England. 

In England £100 may purchase a bill, or the right of receiving 
£101 in Holland, £102 in France, and £105 in Spain. The 
exchange with England is, in that case, said to be t per cent, 
against Holland, 2 per cent, against France, and 5 per cent, 
against Spain. It indicates that the level of currency is higher 
than it should be in those countries, and the comparative value 
of their currencies, and that of England, would be immediately 
restored to par by extracting from theirs or by adding to that 
of England. 

Those who maintain that our curnmey was depreciated during 
the last ten years, when the ex('hange varied from 20 to 30 per 
cent, against this country, have never contended, as they have 
been accused of doing, that money could not be more valuable 
in one country than another as compared with various com- 
modities; but they did contend that £130 could not be detained 
in England unless it was depreciated, when it was of no more 
value, estimated in the money of Hamburgh or of Holland, 
than the bullion in £100. 

By sending 130 good English pounds sterling to PTamhurgh, 
even at an expense of £5, 1 should be possessed there of £125; 
what then could make me consent to give £130 for a bill which 
would give me £100 in Hamburgh, but that my pounds were 
not good pounds sterling? — they wTre deterioraUxl, were 
degraded in intrinsic value below the pounds sterling of Ham- 
burgh, and if actually sent there, at an expense of £5, would 
sell only for £100. With metallic pounds sterling, it is not 
denied that my £130 would procure me £125 in Hamburgh, but 
with paper pounds sterling I can only obtain £100; and yet it 
was maintained that £130 in paper was of equal value with 
£130 in silver or gold. 

Some indeed more reasonably maintained that £130 in paper 
was not of equal value with £130 in metallic money; but they 
said that it was the metallic money which had changed its 
value and not the paper money. They wished to confine the 
meaning of the word depreciation to an actual fall of value, and 
not to a comparative difference between the value of money 
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and the standard by \vhich by law it is regulated. One hundred 
pounds of English money was formerly of equal value \^ ith and 
could purchase £100 of Hamburgh money: in any other country 
a bill of £100 on England, or on Hamburgh, could purc'hasc 
precisely the same quantity of commodities. To obtain the 
same things, I was lately obliged to give £130 English money, 
when Hamburgh could obtain them for £100 Hamburgh money. 
If English money was of the same value then as before, Ham- 
burgh money must have risen in value. But where is the proof 
of this? How is it to be ascertained whether English money 
has fallen or Hamburgh money has risen ? there is no standard 
by which this can be determined. It is a plea which admits of 
no proof, and can neither be positively affirmed nor positively 
contradicted. 'Fhe nations of the world must have been early 
convint’od that there was no standard of value in nature to 
which they might unerringly refer, and therefore chose a medium 
which on the whole appeared to them less variable than any 
other commodity. 

To this standard we must conform till the law is changed, and 
till some other commodity is discovered by the use of which 
we shall obtain a more perfect standard than that which we 
have established. While gold is exclusively the standard in 
this country money will be depreciated when a pound sterling 
IS not of eciual value with 5 dwts. and 3 grs. of standard gold, 
and that whether gold rises or falls in general value. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ON TAXES 

Taxes are a portion of the produce of the land and labour of 
a country placed at the disposal of the government; and are 
always ultimately paid either from the capital or from the 
revenue of the country. 

We have already shown how the capital of a country is either 
fixed or circulating, according as it is of a more or of a less 
durable nature. It is dillicult to define strictly where the 
distinction between circulating and fixed capital begins; for 
there are almost infinite d(‘gr(‘es in the durability of capital. 
The food of a ( ountry is ('onsumed and reprodiu'ed at least once 
in every year, the clothing of the labourer is probably not 
consumed and reproduced in less than two years; whilst his 
house and furniture are calculated to endure for a period of 
ten or twenty years. 

^Vhen the annual productions of a country more than replace 
its annual consumption, it is said to increase its capital; w'hen 
its annual consumption is not at hast replaced by its annual 
jiroduction, it is said to diminish its capital, ('apital may 
therefore be increast'd by an increased production, or by a 
diminished unprodudive consumption.x 

If the consumption of the goveri^fnent when increased by 
the levy of additional taxes be met either by an iiuTcased 
production or by a diminished consumption on th(‘ part of the 
people, the taxes will fall upon revenue, and the national ( apital 
will remain unimpaired; but if there be no increased produc tion 
or diminished unproductive consumption on the part of the 
people, the taxes will necessarily fall on capital, that is to say, 
they will impair the fund allotted to produc tive consumption.^ 

^ It iiHist be iiiid«Tst()0(t that all tin- productions of a country are 
consuuK'd; but it iiiakcs the j^reatest thllereuce iiu.i^in.ible whether they 
are coiisuiiied by those who reproduce oi by those* who do not reproduce 
another value Wlieii we say that revenue is saved and added to eaintal, 
what wc mean is, th.it the portion of revenue, so s.ud to lx* .idded to c.ijiilal, 
IS consumed by productive instead of uu]iroductive labourers There can 
be no f^reater error Ih.iii in sii]ijiosiiiy that c.iT>ital is increased by iion- 
coiisuiiiption. II the price of labour should rise so high that, notwith- 
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^In proportion as the capital of a country is diminished, its 
productions will be necessarily diminished; and, therefore, if 
the same unproductive expenditure on the part of the people 
and of the government continue, with a constantly diminishing 
annual reproduction, the resources of the peopU' and the slate 
will fall away with increasing rapidity, and distress and ruin 
will f()ll()\\;_^ 

Notwithstanding the immense expenditure of the l^ngdish 
government during the last twenty years, there can be little 
doubt but that tiie inen-ased production on the part of the 
people has more than compensated for it. The national capital 
has not merely been unimpain^d, it has bein greatly increased, 
and the annual revenue of the peojilc, evtai after tlu' payment of 
their taxes, is probably greater at the present time tlian at any 
former period of our history. 

Jh)!' the proof of this, w’c might refer to the iniTease of p(ipu- 
lation — to the extension of agri( ultun* — to the increase of 
ship])ing and manufactun’S- to the building of doi'ks —to the 
opening of numerous canals, as well as to many other expensive 
undertakings; all denoting an increase both of capital and of 
annual production. . . 

Still, however, it is certain that, but for taxation, this increa.se 
of capital would liave been miK'h greater. 'I’here ar(‘ no taxes 
whi('h have not a lendem'y to h'ssen the powaa* to ac'iainmlate. 
All taxes must (‘ither tall on capital or revenue. If th(‘y en- 
croadi on cajiilab they must fuojiortionably diminish that fund 
by wdiose extent the extent ol the produdive industry of the 
country must always be regulated; and if they tall on reveniug 
they must either lessen ac( iiinulation, or lorce thi* lontributors 
to save the amount of the tax, by making a ('orresponding 
diminution ol their former unprodiu tive ( onsumption of the 
ne('essiiii(_s and luxuries of life. Some taxes will ja'oiluce these 
effects in a nuK'h greater d' gree than others; but the ^ceat e\il 
of taxation is to be lound, not so nun h in any selection of its 
obji'Cts, as in the general amount of its efleds taki'ii ( ollediveU . 

Taxes are not necessarily taxa^s on (apital beuiu.se they arc 
laid on ca])ital ; nor on m( ome because tlu'v are laid (in income. 
If from m\ imome of £1000 per annum 1 am ref|uired to pay 
£100, it will reall) be a ti\x on my income should I lu' content 
with' the expenditure of the n*niaining £uoo; but it will be a 
tax on cajulal if 1 continue to s[)end £1000. 

standing the iiicre.ise of capit.il. no more could be employed, I shnxM 
say tJiat such increase of capital uould be still unproductivi ly consumed. 
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The capital from which my income of £1000 is derived may 
be of the value of £ 10 , 000 ; a tax of one per cent, on such capital 
would be £100; but my capital would be unaffected if, after 
paying this tax, I in like manner contented myself with the 
expenditure of £900, 

The desire which every man has to keep his station in life, 
and to maintain his wealth at the height which it has once 
attained, occasions most taxes, whether laid on capital or on 
income, to be paid from income; and, therefore, as taxation 
proceeds, or as government increases its expenditure, the annual 
enjoyments of the people must be diminished, unless they are 
enabled proportionally to increase their capitals and income. 
It should be the policy of governments to encourage a disposi- 
tion to do this in the people, and never to lay such taxes as will 
inevitably fall on capital; since, by so doing, they impair the 
funds for the maintenance of labour, and thereby diminish the 
future production of the country. 

In England this policy has been neglected in taxing the pro- 
bates of wills, in the legacy duty, and in all taxes affecting the 
transference of property from the dead to the living. If a 
legacy of £1000 be subject to a tax of £100, the legatee con- 
siders his legacy as only £900 and feels no particular motive to 
save the £100 duty from his expenditure, and thus the capital 
of the country is diminished; but if he had really received 
£1000, and had been required to pay £100 as a tax on income, 
on wine, on horses, or on servants, he would probably have 
diminished, or rather not increased his expenditure by that 
sum, and the capital of the country would have been unimpaired. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from the dead to 
the living,” says Adam Smith, “ fall finally, as well as imme- 
diately, upon the persons to whom the property is transferred. 
Taxes on the sale of land fall altogether upon the seller. The 
seller is almost always under the necessity of selling, and must, 
therefore, take such a price as he can get. The buyer is scarce 
ever under the necessity of buying, and will, therefore, only give 
such a price as he likes. He considers what the land will cost 
him in tax and price together. The more he is obliged to pay 
in the way of tax, the less he will be disposed to give in the way 
of price. Such taxes, therefore, fall almost always upon a 
necessitous person, and must, therefore, be very cruel and 
oppressive.” ‘‘ Stamp duties, and duties upon the registration 
of bonds and contracts for borrowed money, fall altogether upon 
the borrower, and in fact are always paid by him. Duties of 
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the same kind upon law proceedings fall upon the suitors. They 
reduce to both the capital value of the subject in dispute. The 
more it costs to acquire any property, the less must be the net 
value of it when acquired. All taxes upon the transference of 
property of every kind, so far as they diminish the capital value 
of that property, tend to diminish the funds destined for the 
maintenance of labour. They are all more or less unthrifty 
taxes that increase the revenue of the sovereign, which seldom 
maintains any but unproductive labourers, at the expense of 
the capital of the people, which maintains none but productive.’* 
But this is not the only objection to taxes on the transference 
of property; they prevent the national capital from being 
distributed in the way most beneficial to the community. For 
the general prosperity there cannot be too much facility given 
to the conveyance and exchange of all kinds of property, as it 
is by such means that capital of every species is likely to find its 
way into the hands of those who will best employ it in increasing 
the productions of the country. “ Why,” asks M. Say, “ docs 
an individual wish to sell his land? it is bc('ausc he has another 
employment in view in which his funds will be more productive. 
Why does another wish to purchase this same land? it is to 
employ a capital which brings him in too little, which was 
unemployed, or the use of which he thinks susceptible of im- 
provement. This exchange will increase the general income, 
since it increases the income of these parties. J5ut if the charge's 
are so exorbitant as to prevent the exchange, they are an 
obstacle to this increase of the general income.” Those taxes, 
however, are easily collected ; and this by many may be thought 
to afford some compensation for their injurious effects. 



CHAPTER IX 


TAXES ON RAW PRODUCE 

TFaving in a former part of this work established, I hope satis- 
factorily, tlie princij)le that the price of corn is rt'gulated by 
the cost of its production on that land exclusively, or rather 
with that capital exclusively, which pays no rent, it will follow 
that whatever may increase the cost of production will increase 
the price; whatever may reduce it will lower the j)rice. Ihe 
necessity of cultivating poorer land, or of obtaining a less return 
with a given additional capital on land already in cultivation, 
will inevitably raise the exchangeable value of raw produce. 
The discov(Ty of machinery, which will enable tlu‘ cultivator 
to obtain his^corn at a less\'ost of production, will necessarily 
lower its exchangeable value. Any tax which may be imposed 
on the cultivator, whether in the shape of land-tax, tithes, or 
a tax on the produce wdien obtained, will increase the cost of 
production, and will therefore raise the price of raw produce. 

If the price of raw produce did not rise so as to compensate 
the cultivator for the lax, he w^ould naturally quit a trade 
where his profits were reduced below the general level of profits; 
this would occasion a diminution of supply, until the unabated 
demand should have produced such a rise in the pric ' of law 
produce as to make the cultivation of it e(]ually profitable whth 
the investment of capital in any other trade. 

A rise of price is the only means by which he could pay the 
tax, and continue to derive the usual and general profits from 
this employment of his capital, lie could n()t dedia t the tax 
from his remt, and oblige his landlord to pay it, for he pa\s no 
rent, lie would not deduct it from his profits, for there is no 
reason why he should continue in an emiiloyment w'hich yields 
small profits, when all other emplo>nienls are yielding greater. 
There can then be no question but that he wdll have* the power 
of raising the price of raw^ produce by a sum ecpial to the tax. 

A tax on raw produce would not be paid by the landlord; it 
wnuld not be paid by the farmer; but it would be paid, in an 
increased price, by the consumer. 

Rent, it should be remembered, is the difference between the 
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produce obtained by equal portions of labour and cnpilal 
employed on land of the same or different qualities. It should 
be remembered, too, that the money rent of land, and the corn 
rent of land, do not vary in the same proportion. 

In the case of a tax on raw produce, of a land-tax, or tithes, 
the corn rent of land will vary, while the money rent will remain 
as before. 

If, as we have before supposed, the land in cultivation were 
of three qualities, and that with an e(]ual amount of capital, 
i8o (jrs. of corn were obtained from land No. i 
170 . . . from ... 2 

160 . . . from ... 3 

the rent of No. i wourd be 20 qiiarlcTs, tlie difh'renee between 
that of No. 3 and No. i; and of No. 2, 10 (]narters, the differ- 
ence betwtan that of No. 3 and No. 2; while No. 3 would pav 
no rent whatever. 

Now^, il the price of corn were f [ per quarter, the money rent 
of No. T w'ould be and that ol No. 2, ('10. 

Sufifiose a tax of 8.s\ per (juarter to be imposed on corn; then 
the pri('e w'ould rise to £4 8.s,; and if tlu‘ landlords obtainc'd the* 
same corn rent as b(‘fore, the rent of No. i would be £88 and 
that of No. 2, £44. l>ut th(‘y would not olitain the same ('orn 
rent; the tax would iall hea^ ier on No. 1 than on No. 2, and on 
No. 2 than on No. 3, beiaiise it waaild be levied on a greater 
quantity of corn. It is th(‘ diffa ulty of prodiK'tion on No. 3 
w'hieh regulates pri(T; and corn rises to £[ 8.s'., that thi‘ jirofits 
of the ( apital employed on No. 3 may bt* on a level wdth the 
general profits of stock. 

The produce and tax on the three fpialities of land will be as 


follow's: 

N(1 T, iSo qrs at f ] Ss per qr . f7()2 

Deduct lli( value of 16 or Ss l>» r (jr on iSo (]rs, , 72 

Net corn produce if)i 7 Net inonoy produce 

No 2, yii'ldiiij^ 170 c]!-, at £] 8s p( i qr . £7 

Deduct the vuliic of 15 4 , 7 i 

Not corn produce i-sit) Net money ])i oducc 

No 3, yielding i6o qrs at 8s . . . ^ 7 ‘H 

, . r ( nr^ at £.1 8s or 85. per 1 

Deduct the value of 5 | qr 011 160 | 


Nc+ corn produce it 5 5 


N< t money produce £G.\o 
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The money rent of No. i would continue to be £8o, or the 
difference between £640 and £720; and that of No. 2, £40, or 
the difference between £640 and £680, precisely the same as 
before; but the corn rent will be reduced from 20 quarters on 
No. I, to 18.2 quarters, the difference between 145.5 
quarters, and that on No. 2 from 10 to 9.1 quarters, the differ- 
ence between 145.5 and 154.6 quarters. 

A tax on corn, then, would fall on the consumers of corn, and 
would raise its value, as compared with all other commodities, 
in a degree proportioned to the tax. In proportion as raw 
produce entered into the composition of other commodities 
would their value also be laiscd, unless the tax were counter- 
vailed by other causes. They would in fact be indirectly taxed, 
and their value would rise in proportion to the tax. 

A tax, however, on raw produce, and on the necessaries of the 
labourer, would have another effect — it would raise wages. 
Trom the effect of the principle of population on the increase 
of mankind, wages of the lowest kind never continue much 
above that rate which nature and habit demand for the support 
of the labourers. This class is never able to bear any consider- 
able proportion of taxation; and, consequently, if they had to 
pay Ss. per quarter in addition for wheat, and in some smaller 
proportion for other necessaries, they would not be able to sub- 
sist on the same wages as before, and to keep up the race of 
labourers. Wages would inevitably and necessarily rise; and, 
in proportion as they rose, profits would fall. Government 
would receive a tax of 85. per cjuarter on all the corn consumed 
in the country, a part of which would be paid directly by the 
consumers of corn ; the other part would be paid indirectly by 
those who employed labour, and would affect profits in the same 
manner as if wages had been raised from the increased demand 
for labour compared with the supply, or from an increasing 
difficulty of obtaining the foed and necessaries required by the 
labourer. 

In as far as the tax might affect consumers it would be an 
equal tax, but in as far as it would affect profits it would be 
a partial tax; for it w'ould neither operate on the landlord nor 
on the stockholder, since they would continue to receive, the 
one the same money rent, the other the same money dividends 
as before. A tax on the produce of the land then would operate 
as. follows : — 


ist. It would raise the price of raw produce by a sum equal to 
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the tax, and would therefore fall on each consumer in 
proportion to his consumption. 

2nd, It would raise the wages of labour, and lower profits. 

It may ihcn be objected against such a tax, 

ist, That by raising the wages of labour, and lowering profits, 
it is an unequal tax, as affects the income of the farmer, 
trader, and manufacturer, and leaves unlaxed the 
income of the landlord, stockholder, and others enjoy- 
ing fixed incomes. 

2nd, That there would be a considerable interval between the 
rise in the price of corn and tlie rise of wages, during 
which much distress would be experienced by the 
labourer. 

3rd, That raising wages and lowering profits is a discourage- 
ment to accumulation, and acts in the same way as a 
natural poverty of soil. 

4th, That by raising the price of raw produce, the prices of all 
commodities into which raw produce enters would be 
raised, and that therefore we should not meet the 
foreign manufacturer on equal terms in the general 
market. 

With respect to the first objection, that by raising the wages of 
labour and lowering profits, it acts unequally, as it affects the 
income of the farmer, trader, and manufacturer, and leaves 
untaxed the income of the landlord, stockholder, and others 
enjoying fixed incomes — it may be answered that if the opera- 
tion of the tax be unequal it is for the legislature to make it 
equal, by taxing directly the rent of land and the dividends 
from stock. By so doing, all the objects of an income tax 
would be obtained without the inconvenience of having recejurse 
to the obnoxious measure of prying into every man s concerns, 
and arming commissioners with powers repugnant to the habits 
and feelings of a free country. 

■With respect to the second objection, that there would be a 
considerable interval between the rise of the price of corn and 
the rise of wages, during which much distress would be experi- 
enced by the lower classes — I answer that under different 
circumstances, wages follow the price of raw produce with very 
different degrees of celerity; that in some cases no effect 
whatever is produced on wages by a rise of corn; in others, the 
rise of wages precedes the rise in the price of corn; again, in 
some the effect on wages is slow, and in others rapid. 
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Those who maintain that it is the price of necessaries which 
rep^iilates the price of labour, always allowing for the particular 
state of progression in which the society may be, seem to have 
conceded too readily that a rise or fall in the price of necessaries 
will be very slowly succeeded by a rise or fall of wages. A high 
price of provisions may arise from very different causes, and 
may accordingly produce very different effects. It may arise 
from 

ist, A deficient supply. 

2nd, From a gradually increasing demand, which may be 
ultimately attended with an increased cost of pro- 
duction. 

3rd, From a fall in the value of moneys 

4th, From taxes on necessaries. 

These four causes have not been sufficiently distinguished and 
separated by those who have inquired into the influence of a high 
price of necessaries on wages. VVe will examine them severally. 

A bad harvest will produce a high price of provisions, and the 
high price is the only means by which the consumption is com- 
pelled to conform to the state of the supply. If all the purchasers 
of corn were rich, the price might rise to any degree, but the 
result would remain unaltered; the price would at last be so 
high, that the least rich would be obliged to forego the use of 
a part of the quantity which they usually consumed, as by 
diminished consumption alone the demand could be brought 
down to the limits of the supply. Under such circumstances 
no policy can be more absurd than that of forcibly regulating 
money wages by the price of food, as is frequently done, by mis- 
application of the poor laws. Such a measure affords no real 
relief to the labourer, because its effect is to raise still higher the 
price of corn, and at last he must be obliged to limit his con- 
sumption in proportion to the limited supply. In the natural 
course of affairs a deficient supply from bad seasons, without 
any pernicious and unwise interference, would not be followed 
by a rise of wages. The raising of wages is merely nominal to 
those who receive them; it increases the competition in the 
corn market, and its ultimate effect is to raise the profits of the 
growers and dealers in corn. The wages of labour are really 
regulated by the proportion between the supply and demand 
of necessaries, and the supply and demand of labour; and 
money is merely the medium, or measure, in which wages are 
'expressed. In this case, then, the distress of the labourer is 
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unavoidable, and no legislation can afford a remedy, except 
by the importation of additional food or by adopting the most 
useful substitutes. 

When a high price of corn is the effect of an increasing demand, 
it is always preceded by an increase of wages, for demand 
cannot increase without an increase of means in the people to 
pay for that which they desire. An accumulation of capital 
naturally produces an increased competition among the em- 
ployers of labour, and a consequent rise in its price. The 
increased wages are not always immediately expended on food, 
but are first made to contribute to the other enjoyments of 
the labourer. His improved condition, however, induces and 
enables him to marry, and then the demand for food for the 
support of his family naturally supersedes that of those other 
enjoyments on which his wages were temporarily expended. 
Corn rises, then, because the demand for it increases, because 
there are those in the society who have improved means of 
paying for it; and the profits of the farmer will be raised above 
the general level of profits, till the requisite quantity of c ipital 
has been employed on its production. Whether, after this has 
taken place, corn shall again fall to its former price, or shall 
continue permanently higher, will depend on the quality of the 
land from which the increased quantity of corn has been sup- 
plied. If it bo obtained from land of the same fertility as that 
which was last in cultivation, and with no greater cost of labour, 
the price will fall to its former state; if from poorer land, it will 
continue permanently higher. The high wages in the first 
instance proceeded from an increase in the demand for labour; 
inasmuch as it encouraged marriage, and supported children, 
it produced the effect ot increasing the supply of labour. But 
when the supply is obtained, wages will again fall to their 
former price, if corn has fallen to its former price: to a higher 
than the former price, if the increased supply of corn lais been 
produced from land of an inferior quality. A high price is by 
no means incompatible with an abundant supply: the price is 
permanently high, not because the quantity is deficient, but 
because there has been an increased cost in producing it. It 
generally happens, indeed, that when a stimulus has been given 
to population, an effect is produced beyond what the case 
requires; the population may be, and generally is, so much 
increased as, notwithstanding the increased demand for labour, 
to bear a greater proportion to the funds for maintaining 
labourers than before the increase of capital. In this case 
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a reaction will take place, wages will be below their natural 
level, and will continue so, till the usual proportion between 
the supply and demand has been restored. In this case, then, 
the rise in the price of com is preceded by a rise of wages, and 
therefore entails no distress on the labourer. 

A fall in the value of money, in consequence of an influx of the 
precious metals from the mines, or from the abuse of the privi- 
leges of banking, is another cause for the rise of the price of food ; 
but it will make no alteration in the quantity produced. It 
leaves undisturbed too the number of labourers, as well as the 
demand for them; for there will be neither an increase nor a 
diminution of capital. The quantity of necessaries to be allotted 
to the labourer depends on the comparative demand and supply 
of necessaries, with the comparative demand and supply of 
labour; money being only the medium in which the quantity 
is expressed ; and as neither of these is altered, the real reward 
of the labourer will not alter. Money wages will rise, but they 
will only enable him to furnish himself with the same quantity 
of necessaries as before. Those who dispute this principle are 
bound to show why an increase of money should not have the 
same effect in raising the price of labour, the quantity of which 
has not been increased, as they acknowledge it would have on 
the price of shoes, of hats, and of corn, if the quantity of those 
commodities were not increased. The relative market value 
of hats and shoes is regulated by the demand and supply of hats, 
compared with the demand and supply of shoes, and money is 
but the medium in which their value is expressed. If shoes be 
doubled in price, hats will also be doubled in price, and they will 
retain the same comparative value. So if corn and all the 
necessaries of the labourer be doubled in price, labour will be 
doubled in price also; and while there is no interruption to the 
usual demand and supply of necessaries and of labour, there 
can be no reason why they should not preserve their relative 
value. 

Neither a fall in the value of money, nor a tax on raw produce, 
though each will raise the price, will necessarily interfere with 
the quantity of raw produce, or with the number of people, who 
are both able to purchase and willing to consume it. It is very 
easy to perceive why, when the capital of a country increases 
irregularly, wages should rise, whilst the price of corn remains 
stationary, or rises in a less proportion; and why, when the 
capital of a country diminishes, wages should fall whilst corn 
remains stationary, or falls in a much less proportion, and this 
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too for a considerable time; the reason is, because labour is a 
commodity which cannot be increased and diminished at 
pleasure. If there are too few hats in the market for the demand 
the price will rise, but only for a short time; for in the course 
of one year, by employing more capital in that trade, any reason- 
able addition may be made to the quantity of hats, and there- 
fore their market price cannot long very much exceed their 
natural price; but it is not so with men; you cannot increase 
their number in one or two years when there is an increase of 
capital, nor can you rapidly diminish their number when capital 
is in a retrograde state; and, therefore, the number of hands 
increasing or diminishing slowly, whilst the funds for the main- 
tenance of labour increase or diminish rapidly, there must be 
a considerable interval before the price of labour is exactly 
regulated by the price of corn and necessaries; but in the case 
of a fall in the value of money, or of a tax on corn, there is not 
necessarily any excess in the supply of labour, nor any abate- 
ment of demand, and therefore there can be no reason why the 
labourer should sustain a real diminution of wages. 

A tax on com does not necessarily diminish the quantity of 
corn, it only raises its money price; it does not necessarily 
diminish the demand compared with the supply of labour; why 
then should it diminish the portion paid to the labourer? Sup- 
pose it true that it did diminish the quantity given to the 
labourer, in other words, that it did not raise his money wages 
in the same proportion as the tax raised the price of the corn 
which he consumed; would not the supply of corn exceed the 
demand? — would it not fall in price? and would not the 
labourer thus obtain his usual portion? In such case, indeed, 
capital would be withdrawn from agriculture; for if the price 
were not increased by the whole amount of the tax, agricultural 
profits would be lower than the general level of profits, and 
capital would seek a more advantageous employment. In 
regard, then, to a tax on raw produce, which is the point under 
discussion, it appears to me that no interval which could be^y 
oppressively on the labourer would elapse between the rise in 
the price of raw produce and the rise in the wages o the 
labourer; and that therefore no other inconvenience would be 
suffered by this class than that which they would suffer from 
any other mode of taxation, namely, the risk that the tax might 
infringe on the funds destined for the maintenance of labour, 
and might therefore check or abate the demand for it. 

With respect to the third objection against taxes on raw 
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produce, namely, that the raising wages, and lowering profits, 
is a discouragement to accumulation, and acts in the same way 
as a natural poverty of soil; I have endeavoured to show in 
another part of this work that savings may be as effectually 
made from expenditure as from production; from a reduction 
in the value of commodities as from a rise.* in the rate of profits. 
By increasing my profits from £1000 to £1200, whilst prices 
continue the same, my power of increasing my capital by sayings 
is increased, but it is not increased so much as it would be if my 
profits continued as before, whilst commodities were so lowered 
in price that £800 would procure me as much as £1000 purchased 
before. 

Now the sum reciuired by the tax must be raised, and the 
question simply is, whether the same amount shall be taken 
from individuals by diminishing their profits, or by raising the 
prices of the commodities on which their profits will l)e expended. 

Taxation under every form presents but a choice of evils; 
if it do not act on profit, or other sources of income, it must 
act on expenditure; and provided the burthen be equally 
borne, and do not repress reproduction, it is indifferent on which 
it is laid. Taxes on production, or on the profits of stock, 
whether applied immediately to profits or indirectly by taxing 
the land or its produce, have this advantage over other taxes; 
that, provided all other income be taxed, no class of the com- 
munity can escape them, and each contributes according to 
his means. 

Trom taxes on expenditure a miser may escape; he may have 
an income of £10,000 per annum, and expend only £300; but 
from taxes on profits, whether direct or indirect, he cannot 
escape; he will contribute to them cither by giving up a part, 
or the value of a part, of his produce ; or by the advanced prices 
of the necessaries essential to production he will be unable to 
continue to accumulate at the same rate. He may, indeed, 
have an income of the same value, but he will not have the 
same command of labour, nor ot an equal quantity of materials 
on which such labour can be exercised. 

If a country is insulated from all others, having no commerce 
with any of its neighbours, it can in no way shift any portion 
of its taxes from itself. A portion of the produce of its land 
and labour will be devoted to the service of the state; and I 
cannot but think that, unless it presses unequally on that class 
which accumulates and saves, it will be of little importance 
whether tlie ta.xes be levied on profits, on agricultural, or on 
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manufactured commodities. If my revenue be £1000 per 
annum, and I must pay taxes to the amount of £100, it is of 
little importance whether I pay it from my revenue, Icavinf:; 
myself only £900, or pay £100 in addition for my agricultural 
commodities, or for my manufactured goods. If £100 is my 
fair proportion of the expenses of the country, the virtue of 
taxation consists in making sure that I shall pay that £too, 
neither more nor less; and that cannot be effected in any 
manner so securely as by taxes on wages, profits, or raw produce. 

The fourth and last objection which remains to he noticed is: 
That by raising the price of raw produce, the prices of all commo- 
dities into which raw produce enters will be raised, and that, 
therefore, we shall not meet the foreign manufacturer on cfjual 
terms in the general market. 

In the first place, corn and all home commodities could not be 
materially raised in price without an influx of the precious 
metals; for the same quantity of money could not circulate the 
same quantity of commodities at high as at low prices, and the 
precious metals never could be purchased with dear commo- 
dities. When more gold is recjuired, it must be obtained by 
giving more and not fewer commodities in exchange for it. 
Neither could the uant of money be suppli(*d by pai)er, for it 
is not paper that regulates the value of gold as a commodity, 
but gold that regulates the value of paper. Unless, then, the 
value of gold could be lowered, no paper could be added to the 
circulation without being depreciati’d. And that the valuij 
of gold could not be lowered appears clear when we consider 
that the value of gold as a commodity must be regulated by the 
quantity of goods wliu h must be given to foreigners in exchange 
for It. \\ hen gold is cheap, commodities are dear; and when 
gold is dear, commodities are cheap, and fall in price. Now as 
no cause is shown why foreigners should sell their gold cheaper 
than usual, it does not appear probable that there would be 
any influx of gold. Without such an influx there can be no 
increase of fjuantity, no fall in its value, no rise in the general 
price of goods. ^ 

The probable effect of a tax on raw produce would be to 
raise the price of raw produce, and of all commodities in which 
raw produce entered, but not in any degree proportioned to the 
tax; while other commodities in which no raw produce entered, 

* It m.iy bo doubted whether commodities, rn»se<l in price merrly by 
taxation, would require any more money for th( ir circulation. I beiievo 
they \\ouId not. 
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such as articles made of the metals and the earths, would fall 
in price: so that the same quantity of money as before would be 
adequate to the whole circulation. 

A tax which should have the effect of raising the price of all 
home productions would not discourage exportation, except 
during a very limited time. If they were raised in price at home, 
they could not indeed immediately be profitably exported, 
because they would be subject to a burthen here from w^hich 
abroad they were free. Tlie tax would produce the same effect 
as an alteration in the value of money, which was not general 
and common to all countries, but confined to a single one. If 
Kngland were that country, she might not be able to sell, but she 
would be able to buy, because importable commodities would 
not l)e raised in price. Under these circumstances nothing but 
money could be exported in return for foreign commodities, 
but this is a trade which could not long continue; a nation 
cannot be exhausted of its money, for after a certain quantity 
has left it, the value of the remainder will rise, and such a price 
of commoditit's will be the consequence that they will again 
be capable of being profitably exported. W hen money had 
risen, therefore, w'e should no longer export it in return for 
goods, but we sliould exjiort those manufactures which had first 
been raised in price by the rise in the price of the raw j)roduce 
from which they were made, and then again lowered by the 
cxj)ortation of money. 

Jlut it may be objcc'ted that when money so rose in value it 
would rise with respect to foreign as well as home ccmmoditics, 
and therefore that all encouragement to import foreign goods 
would cease. Thus, suj)|)osc wc imported goods which cost 
£ioo abroad, and which sold for £120 here, we should cease to 
import them when the value of money had so risen in England 
that they would only sell for £100 here: this, how'ever, could 
never happen. The motive whii'h determines us to import a 
commodity is the discovery of its relative cheai)ness abroad: 
it is the comparison of its price abroad with its price at home. 
If a country export hats, and import cloth, it iloes so because 
it can obtain more cloth by making hats and exchanging them 
for cloth than if it made the cloth inself. If the rise of raw 
produce occasions any increased cost of production in making 
hats, it would occasion also an increased cost in making cloth. 
If, therefore, both commodities were made at home, they would 
both rise. One, however, being a commodity which we import, 
would not rise, neither would it fall when the value of money 
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rose; for by not falling it would regain its natural relation to 
the exported commodity. The rise of raw produce makes a 
hat rise from 305. to 33^., or 10 per cent.: the same cause, if 
we manufactured cloth, would make it rise from 20^. to 225. per 
yard. This rise does not destroy the relation between cloth and 
hats ; a hat was, and continues to be, worth one yard and a half 
of cloth. But if we import cloth, its price will continue uni- 
formly at 205 . per yard, unaffected first by the fall, and then 
by the rise in the value of money; whilst hats, which had risen 
from 305. to 335., will again fall from 335. to 305., at which 
point the relation between cloth and hats will be restored. 

To simplify the consideration of this subject, I have been 
supposing that a rise in the value of raw materials would affect, 
in an equal proportion, all home commodities; that if the effed 
on one were to raise it 10 per cent., it would raise all 10 per cent. ; 
but as the value of commodities is very differently made up of 
raw material and labour; as some commodities, for instance, 
all those made from the metals, would be unafTccted by the rise 
of raw produce from the surface of the earth, it is evident tliat 
there would be the greatest variety in the effer ts i)roduced on 
the value of commodities by a tax on raw produce. As far as 
this effect was produced, it would .stimulate or retard the ex|)or- 
tation of particular commodities, and would unfloubtedly be 
attended with the same inconvenience that attends the taxing 
of commodities; it would de.stroy the natural relation between 
the value of each. Thus the natural price of a hat, instead of 
being the same as a yard and a half of cloth, might only be of 
the value of a yard and a quarter, or it might be of the value 
of a yard and three quarters, and therefore rather a different 
direction might be given to foreign trade. All these incon- 
veniences would probably not interfere with the value of the 
exports and imports; they would only |)revent the very best 
distribution of the capital of the whole world, which is never 
.so well regulated as when every commodity is freely allowed 
to settle at its natural price, unfettered by artificial restraints. 

Although, then, the rise in the price of most of our own com- 
modities would for a time check exportation generally, and 
might permanently prevent the exportation of a few commo- 
dities, it could not materially interfere with foreign trarlc, and 
would not place us under any comparative di.sadvantage as far 
as regarded competition in foreign markets. 
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TAXKS ON RP:NT 

A TAX on rent would affect rent only; it would fall wholly on 
landlords, and could not be shilted to any class of consumers. 
The landlord could not raise his rent, because he would leave 
unaltered the difference between the produce obtainerl from 
the least j)r()ductive land in cultivation, and that ol^tained 
from land of every other quality. Three sorts of land, Xo. i, 
2, and 3, are in cultivation, and yield respectively, with the 
same labour, i8o, 170, and 160 (]uarters of wheat; but Xo. 3 
pays no rent, and is therefore untaxed: the rent then of Xo. 2 
cannot be made to exeei'd the value of ten, nor Xo. 1 of twenty 
([iiarters. Such a tax could not raise the price of raw i)roduce, 
bee.iuse, as the cultiv^ator of No. 3 pays neitlier rent nor tax, 
he would in no way be enabled to raise the price of the com- 
modity prodiK'cd. A tax on rent would not discourage the 
cultivation of fresh land, for such land pays no rent, and would 
be untaxed. If No. 4 were taken into eullivation, and yielded 
150 (juarters, no tax would be paid for such land, but it would 
create a rent of ten quarters on Xo. 3, which woukl then com- 
mence pav ing the tax. 

A tax DU rent, as rent is constituted, would discourage ciilti- 
vation, because it would be a lax on the ])rofits of the landlord. 
The term rent of land, as 1 have cKewhere observed, is applied 
to the whole amount of the value paid by the farmer to his 
landlord, a jxirt only of which is .strictly rent, 'bhe buildings 
and lixtures, and other expenses paid for by the landlord, form 
strictly a part of the stock of the farm, and must have been 
furnished by the tenant, if not provided by the landlord. Rent 
is the sum paid to the landlord for the use of the land, and for 
the use of the Kind only. The further .sum that is paid to him 
under the name of rent is for the use of the buddings, etc., and 
is really the profits of the landlord's stock. In taxing rent, as 
no distinction would be made between that part paid for the 
use of the land, and that paid for the use of the landlord’s stock, 
a portion of the tax would fall on the landlord's profits, and 
would, therefore, discourage cultivation, unless the price of raw 

no 
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produce rose. On that land, for the use of which no rent was 
paid, a compensation under that name mijjjht be given to the 
landlord for the use of his buildings. These buildings would 
not be erected, nor would raw produce be grown on such land, 
till the price at which it sold would not only pay for all the 
usual outgoings, but also this additional one of the tax. This 
part of the tax docs not fall on the landlord, nor on the farmer, 
but on the consumer of raw produce. 

There can be little doubt but that if a tax were laid on rent, 
landlords would soon find a way to discriminate between that 
which is paid to them for the use of the land, and that which is 
paid for the use of the buildings, and the improvements which 
are made by the landlord's stock. The latter would either be 
called the rent of house and buildings, or on all new land taken 
into cultivation such buildings would be erected and improve- 
ments would be macle by the tenant and not by the landlord. 
The landlord’s capital might indeed be really employed for that 
purpose; it might be nominally expended by the tenant, the 
landlord furnishing him with the means, either in the shape of 
a loan, or in the purchase of an annuity for the duratiem of the 
lease. Whether distinguished or not, there is a real dilTerence 
between the nature of the compensations wliic'h the landlord 
receives for these different objects; and it is quite certain that 
a tax on the real rent of land falls wholly on the landlord, but 
that a tax on that remuneration which the landlord receives for 
the use of this stock expended on the farm, falls, in a progressive 
country, on the consumer of raw j^rodiice. If a tax were laid 
on rent, and no means of separating the remunerati(‘n now j:)aid 
by the tenant to the landlord under the name of rent were 
adoi)ted, the tax, as far as it reg.irded the rent on the buildings 
and other fixtures, would never fall for any length of time on 
the landlord, but on the consumer. 'Die ('apital expended on 
these buildings, etc., must afford the usual profit of stock; but 
it would cease to afford this profit on the land last cultivated if 
the expenses of those buildings, etc., difl not fall on the tenant; 
and if they did, the tenant would then cease to make his usual 
profits of stock, unless he could charge them on the consumer. 


E 
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llllIKS 

Titiif-S aro a tax on llu* gnjss prodiuc of the Lind, and, like 
taxes on raw prodiu e, fall wholly on the consumer. 'I'hcy differ 
from a tax on rent, inasmuch as they affect land whic h such a 
tax would not reach; and raise the jira e of raw produce which 
that tax would not alter. Lands of the worst quality, as well 
as of the best, pay tithes, and exac tly in proportion to the 
(jiiantity of produce obtained from them; tithes arc therefore 
an ecjual tax. 

If land of the last (juahty, or that wdiicdi ])ays no rent, and 
W'hic'h re^mlatc'S the jirue of corn, yield a suflicient (juantity to 
give the farmer the usual profits of stock, when the price of 
wheat is /,4 ])er quarter, the priee must rise to £4 .S5 before the 
same profits (an be obtained after the tithes are imjiosed, 
be(’ause for every (juarter of wheat the cultuator must pay 
eight shillings to the (hurch, and if he does not obtain the same 
profits, there is no reason why he should not (juit his em[)loy- 
inent, when he ('an get them in otlier trades. 

'fhe only difference between tithes and taxes on raw produc'c 
is that one is a variable money tax, the other a fixed moiuiv 
tax. In a stationarv state of society, wdiere there is neither 
increased nor diminished facility of prodiuing corn, they will 
be precisedy the same in their effects; for, in such a state, corn 
will be at an invariable prn e, and the tax wall therefore be also 
invariable. In either a retrograde state, or in a state in which 
great imprmements are made in agrii ulture, and where con- 
sec luently raw produce will fall in value comparatively with 
other things, tithes will be a lighter tax than a permanent 
money tax; for if the jirice of corn should fall from £4 to {3, 
the tax would fall from eight to six shillings. In a progressive 
state of society, yet wdthout any marked improvements in 
agriculture, the price of corn w'ould rise, and tithes w'ould be 
a heavier tax than a permanent money tax. If corn rose from 
£4 to £5, the tithes on the same land w'ould advance from eight 
to ten shillings. 

Neither tithes nor a money tax will affect the money rent of 
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landlords, but both will materially affect corn rents. We have 
already observed how a money tax o]u^ rates on corn rents, and 
it is ccjually evident that a similar effect would be produced by 
tithes. If the lands, No. i, 2, 3, rcspccti\ely produced 180, 
170, and 160 quarters, the rentb mii^ht be on No. i, twenty 
quarters, and on No. 2, ten (piarters; hut they would no lonj^er 
preserve that proportion after the payment of tithes; for if a 
tenth be taken from each, the remaininj^ produce will be 162. 
153, 144, and con^^eqncntly the corn rent of No. 1 will he reduced 
to eighteen, and that of No. 2 to nine (jiiarters. Ihit the [^ric(‘ 
of corn woukl rise <'rom ^4 to £4 8y. iorJ</. ; for i \ t (juarters are 
to £4 as 160 c|uarters to £4 85. and consecpiently the 

money rent would continue unaltered; for on No. i it would 
ho £80,' and on No. 2, £40.“ 

'1 he chief ohjei'ticm aj^ainst tithes is that they are not a 
|:ermanent and fixed lax, hut im rease in value in jirojioi lion 
as the dini(iiltv of produeinir ('orn iniTcases. If lho.se dilli- 
ciilties slioidvl make the pn< e of (orn £;, the tax is 8.s\; if thev 
should iiKTease it to £5, the tax is lo.s' ; and at £6 it is 12s. 
They not only rise in \alue. hut they im iea''e in amount; thus, 
when No. t was ( ultivati'd, thi; t«i\ was only levied (>11 180 
(jiiarlcrs; when N<< 2 was ('iilliv aled, it was le\u'(l on 180 
-f 170, or 350 (juaiters; and when No. 3 was cultivated, on 
180 -f 170 160 = 510 (juarters. Not only is the amount of 
tax iiK reused from 100,000 (juarh rs to 2oo.(.oo (|u.irters wdien 
the produce is im reaped from one to two millions of (|uarlers; 
hut, owiivj; to the ini reused labour necessary to produce the 
sr('ond imllion, the relative \:ilue of raw ])ro'lu( v. is so advaiK ed 
that the 200,000 (juarters may he, thoiii^di onlv twn e m fjuanlity, 
yet 111 value three times that of the 100,000 (juarters wliK'h were 
paid before. 

If an equal value were raided for the duinh by any otlier 
means, inereasiiyi:: in the same manner as tithes im reuse, ])ro- 
portion.dily with the diffu'iilty of (uUivation, the elfed would 
he the s;tTne; and therefore it is a mistake to sujijiosc tliat, 
because they are raised on the land, they diseoiiruL^e ( nltivation 
more than an e(jual amount would do if raised m any other 
manner. The ehurch would in both rases he constantly ohtain- 
im; an increased portion of the net prodme of the land and 
lalioiir of the country. In an imjirovinf; state of soemty, the 
net produce of land is always diiTiinislun,^ in ])roportion to its 
gross produce; hut it is from the net inioinc of a country that 

' iS quarters at £-i 8s, lo^i. ■ 9 quarters at 8s 
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all taxes are ultimately paid, either in a progressive or in a 
stationary country. A tax increasing with the gross income, 
and falling on the net income, must necessarily be a very 
burdensome and a very intolerable tax. Tithes arc a tenth 
of the gross and not of the net produce of the land, and there- 
fore as society improves in wealth, they must, though the same 
proportion of the gross produce, become a larger and larger 
proportion of the net produce. 

Tithes, however, may be considered as injurious to landlords, 
inasmuch as they act as a bounty on importation, by taxing 
the growth of home corn while the importation of foreign corn 
remains unfettered. And if, in order to relieve the landlords 
from the effects of the diminished demand for land which such 
a bounty must encourage, imported corn were also taxed, in 
an equal degree with corn grown at home, and the produce paid 
to the state, no measure could be more fair and equitable; 
since whatever were paid to the state by this tax would go to 
diminish the other taxes which tlie c\j)enses of government 
make necessary; but if su('h a tax were devoted only to increase 
the fund paid to the church, it might indeed on the wliole in- 
crease the general mass of production, but it would diminish 
the portion of that mass allotted to the productive classes. 

If the trade of cloth were left perfectly free, our manufac- 
turers might be able to sell (doth cheaj)cr than we could import 
it. If a tax were laid on the home manufacturer, and not on 
the importer of cloth, ('a])ital might i)e injuriously driven from 
the manufacture of (loth to the manufacture of some other 
commodity, as cloth might then be imported chea])er than it 
could be made at home. 1 f imported ( loth should also he taxed, 
cloth would again be manufactured at home. The consumer 
first bought cloth at home because it was cheaper than foreign 
cloth; he then bought foreign cloth be('ausc it was cheaper 
untaxed than home cloth taxed: he lastly bought it again at 
home because it was cheaper when both home and foreign cloth 
were taxed. It is in the last case that he pays the greatest 
price for his cloth; but all his additional payment is gained by 
the state. In the second case, he pays more than in the first, 
but all he pays in addition is not received by the state, it is 
an increased price caused by difficulty of pro(iuction, which is 
incurred because the easiest means of production are taken 
away from us by being fettered with a tax. 



CHAPTER XII 


LAND-TAX 

A LAND-TAX, levied in proportion to the rent of land, and vary- 
ing with every variation of rent, is in cfTcd a tax on rent; ani 
as such a tax will not apply to that land which yields no rent, 
nor to the produce of tliat capital which is einpl()>ed on the 
land with a view to profit merely, and which never pays rent; 
it will not in any way affect the price of raw produce, hut will 
fall wholly on the landlords. In no respect would such a tax 
differ from a tax on rent. But if a land-tax be imposed on all 
cultivated land, however moderate that tax may be, it will be 
a tax on prodiue, and will therefore raise the |)rice of produce. 
If No. 3 be the land last (ultivated, although it should pay no 
rent, it cannot, after the tax, be cultivated, and afford the 
general rate of profit, unless the price of proclui e rise to meet 
the tax. bather caiiital will be withheld from that emidoyment 
until the price of ( orn shall have ri^'cn, in consequence of demand, 
sufficiently to afford the usual profit; or if already employed 
on .such land, it will quit it, to .seek a mon* ad\ antagious em- 
plo)ment. The tax cannot be removed to the landlord, for by 
the supposition he receives no rent. Siu h a tax may be pro- 
portioned to the quahtv of the land and the abiindaiK C of its 
produce, and then it differs in no resjieit from tithes; (jr it may 
be a fixed tax per acre on all land cultivated, whatever its 
quality may be. 

A land-tax of this latter de.scription would be a very nnecjual 
tax, and would be contrary to one of the tour maxims with 
regard to taxes in general, to which, according to Adam Smith, 
all taxes should conform. 'J'he four maxims are as follow: 

1. The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 

the .supi)ort of the government, as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their resj)ectivc abilities. 

2. “ The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to 

be certain, and not arbitrary. 

3. “ Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the 

manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay it. 

1^5 
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4. “ Every tax oupjht to be so contrived as both to take out 
and to keep out of the pockets of the pe()j)le as little 
as possible, over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury of the state.*’ 

An equal land-tax, imposed indiscriminately and without any 
regard to tlie distinction of its quality, on all land cultivated, 
will raise the price of corn in ])roportion to the lax paid l)y the 
cultivator of the land of the worst quality. Lands of different 
quality, with the emploxmeiit of the same capital, will yield 
very different quantities of raw produce. If on the land which 
yields a thousand quarters of corn with a given capital a tax 
of fjoo he laid, corn will rise 2.s'. per qiiartcT to com])ensate the 
farmer for the lax. but with the same capital on 1 ind of a 
better (juality, 2000 quartcTs may he produced, which at 2s. 
a quarter advance would give £200; the tax, however, hearing 
crpially on both lands, will he £roo on the better as well as on 
tlie iiilerior, and conseciuentlv the consumer of corn will be 
taxed, not only to ptis the exigeiK'ies of the state, but also to 
give to the cultivator of the better land £100 per annum during 
the period of his lease, and afterw'ards to raise the rent of the 
landlord to that amount. A tax of this des(Tij)tion, then, 
would l)(‘ contrary to the fourth maxim of Adam Smith - it 
would t.ike out and kee[j out of the po('kets of the people more 
than what it brought into the treasury of the state. The taille 
in hVance, before the K evolution, w'as a tax of this descrijition ; 
those lands only were taxed which were held by an ignoble 
tenure, the j)rice of raw' produce rose in jiroportion to the tax, 
and therefore they whose binds were not taxed were benefited 
by the imTease of their rent. 'Paxes on raw yiroduce, as well as 
tithes, are tree from this objection: they raise the ])rice of raw 
produce, but they take from each {]uality of land a contribution 
in [iroportion to its actual produce, and not in })roportion to 
the |)roduce ol that which is the least productiv e. 

Erom the peculiar view which Adam Smith took of rent, from 
his not having observed that much capital is exjiended in every 
countrv on the land for which no rent is paid, he concluded that 
all taxes on the land, whether they were laid on the land itself 
in the form of land-tax or tithes, or on the produce of the land, 
or were taken from the profits of the farmer, were all invariably 
jiaiil by the landlord, and that he was in all ca^es the real con- 
tributor, although the tax was, in general, nominally advanced 
by the tenant. “ Taxes upon the produce of the land," he says, 
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“ arc in reality taxes upon the rent; and though they may l)o 
originally advanced by the farmer, arc finally ]niid by the land- 
lord. \\ hen a certain portion of the protluce is to be juid away 
for a tax, the farmer computes as well as he can what the value 
of tliis portion is, one year with another, likely to amount to, 
and he makes a proportionable abatement in the rent which he 
agrees to pav to the landlord. There is no farmer who does not 
compute beforehand what the church-titlu‘, which is a land-tax 
of this kind, is, one year with another, likeh to amount to.” 
It is undoubtedly true that the farmer does calculate his prob- 
able outgoings of all descrij)tions when agreeing with his land- 
lord for the rent of his farm; and if, for the tithe paid to the 
church, or for the tax on the produce of the land, he were not 
compensated by a rise in the relative value of the prodm'e of 
his farm, he would naturally endeavour to deduct them iioin 
his rent. But this is preciseh the (luestion in disjmte: wlu'ther 
he will e\ entually dediuT them from his rent, or be compensated 
by a higher prii'c of jiroduce. for the reasons which hii\e bei’ii 
already gi\en, 1 cannot ha\e the least (haibt but that they 
would raise the price of jirodiu'c, and ('onse(|uently that Adam 
Smith has taken an mi'orrect \iew of this important (|uestion. 

Dr. Smith's view of this .subjcii is probably th(‘ ri'ason why 
he has described “the tithe, and e\ery other land-tax of this 
kind, under the ajipearance of p< rfei't ujihdity, as very unef|ual 
taxes; a certain jiortion of the prodiu e being in dilleient 
situations eciuivalent to a \ery diflerent portion of the rent.” 

I have endea\oured to ^how that such taxes do not fall with 
unequal weight on the diflerent classes of farmers or landlords, 
as thev are lioth coiniiensati d by the rise of raw produce, and 
onlv contribute to the lax in j)roportion as they are consumers 
of raw produce. Inasmuch indeed as wages, and throu;di 
wages, tlie rate of jirofit^ are aflected, landlords, instead of 
contributing their full diare to such a tax, are the cki^-s peculiarly 
exempted. It is the profits of stock from which that portion 
of the tax is derned which fall, on those labourer., who. from 
the insufficiency of their funds, are iiK'apable of paving taxes; 
this portion is exdusivcK borne by all those wliose income is 
derived from the em])loyment of stock, and therefore it in no 

degree affects landlords. 

It is not to be inferred from this view of tithes, and taxes on 
the land and its prodiK'e, that they do not discoiiragi* cultiva- 
tion. Ever) thing which raises the exchangeable value o 
commodities of any kind which are in very general demand 
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tends to discourage both cultivation and production; but this 
is an evil inseparable from all taxation, and is not confined to 
the particular taxes of which we are now S};eaking. 

This may be considered, indeed, as the unavoidable disad- 
vantage attending all taxes received and expended by the state. 
Every new tax becomes a new charge on production, and raises 
natural [)rice. A portion of the labour of the country which 
was before at the disposal of the contributor to the tax is placed 
at the disposal of the state, and cannot therefore be employed 
productively. This portion may become so large that suflicient 
surplus produce may not be left to stimulate the exertions of 
those who usually augment by their savings the cajutal of the 
state. Taxation has haj)f)ily ne\er \et in any free country 
been carried so far as constantly from year to >’ear to diminish 
its capital. Such a stall* of taxation could not be long endured ; 
or if endured, it would be constantly absorbing so much of the 
annual j)rodu('e of the country as to oci'asion the most extensive 
scene of misery, famine, and di'popiilation. 

“ A Kind-tax,” says Adam Smith, “ which, like that of Great 
Britain, is assessed upon each district according to a certain 
invariable canon, though it should be equal at the time of its 
first establishment, nei'essarily becomes unefjual in ])rocess of 
time, according to the unequal degrees ol improvement or 
neglect in the cultivation of the different [larts (jf the country. 
In England the ^'aluation ai'cording to w^hich the different 
counties and parishes were assessed to the land-tax by the 4th 
W'illiam and Marv wxis very uneqii.il, even at its first establish- 
ment. This tax, therefore, so far offends against the first oi 
the four maxims aliove mentioned. It is perfectly agreeable 
to the other three. It is |K'rfectl\ certain, 'flic time of pay- 
ment for the tax being the same as that for the rent, is as con- 
venient as it can be to the contributor. Though the lamllord 
is in all cases the real contributor, the tax is commonl\ adsancid 
by the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to allow’ it in 
the pavment of the rent.” 

If the tax be shitted by the tenant not on the landlord but 
on the consumer, then if it be not une([ual at first, it can never 
become so; for the price of jirodiu'C has been at once raised in 
proportion to the tax, and will afterwards vary no more on that 
account. It may offend, if unequal, as I have attempted to 
show' that it will, against the fourth maxim abo\e mentioned, 
but it will not offend against the first. It mav take more out 
of the pockets of the people than it brings into the public 
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treasury of tlie state, hut it will not fall unequally on any 
pdrticiilar class of contributors. M. Say appuars to me to have 
mistaken the nature and clTects of the Enj^ilish land-tax, when 
he says, “ Many persons attribute to this fixed valuation the 
"reat prosperity of English agriculture. That it has \cr\ much 
contributed to it there can be no doubt. Ihit what should w(‘ 
say to a government which, addressing itself to a small trader, 
should hold this language: ‘With a small capital you are 
carrying on a limited trade, and your direct contribution is in 
('onse(]uence very small. Jhirrow and accumulate cajuted; 
exteiKl your trade, so that it may procure you immense profits ; 
yet you shall never pay a greater contribution. Moreo\er, 
when your successors shall inherit your profits, and shall ha\e 
further increased them, they shall not be valued higher to them 
than they are to you; and \our successors shall not bear a 
greater portion of the jHiblic bunh'iis.’ 

‘‘ Without doubt this would be a great enc'ouragement gi\cn 
to manufacturers and tr.vde, but wouhl it b(‘ just‘d ('oiild not 
their advancement lie obtainc'd at any other prica*.^ Jn England 
itself, has not manufacturing and commercial iiidustrv made 
even greater jirogress, since the s.inu' period, without being 
distinguished w'ith so miK'h partiality.^ A landlord by his 
assiduit) , economy, and skill increase's his annual r('\('nue by 
5000 francs, if the state claim of him the filth part of his 
augmented income, will there not remain 4000 francs of increase 
to stimulate his further exertions^ ” 

M. Say su])j)()ses, “ A landlord b\ his assiduitv, economw and 
skill to increase his annual re\enu(' bv ^oco fr.iiKs;” but a 
laiifllord has no means of emplo\mg his assiduiU, econoiUN, 
and skill on his land unless he farms it himsi'lf; and then it is 
in (juality of capitalist and farmer that he makes the improve- 
ment, and not in ejuahty of landlord. It is not ('on('ei\ able that 
h(‘ could so augment the jirodiu'e of his farm 1)\ any jHruluir 
skill on his part, without first increasing the quantit} of capital 
employed upon it. If he increased the* ( apital, his larger re\ eiuie 
might bear the same jiroportion to his me n ased caj>ital, as the 
revenue of all other farmers to their capitals. 

If M. Say's suggestion w'cre followed, and the stati* were to 
c'laim the fifth part of the augmented income oi the farmer, it 
w'ould be a partial tax on farmers, ac ting on their prcTits, and 
not affec ting the profits of those in other employments, 'fhe 
tax would be paid by all lands, by those which yielded scantily 
as well as by those which yielded abundantly; and on some 

♦j,- '»'»() 
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lands there could be no compensation for it by deduction from 
rent, for no rent is paid. A partial tax on profits never falls 
on the trade on which it is laid, for the trader will either quit 
his employment or remunerate himself for the tax. Now, those 
who pay no rent could be recompensed only by a rise in the 
price of produce, and thus would M. Say's proposed tax fall on 
the consumer, and not cither on the landlord or farmer. 

If the proposed tax were increased in proportion to the 
increased quantity or value of the gross produce obtained from 
the land, it would differ in nothing from tithes, and would equally 
be transferred to the ('onsumcr. Whether then it fell on the 
gross or on the net produce of land, it would be ecjually a tax 
on consumption, and would only affect the landlord and farmer 
in the same way as other taxes on raw produce. 

If no tax whatever had been laid on the land, and the same 
sum had been raised by any other means, agriculture would have 
flourished at least as well as it has done; for it is impossible 
that any tax on land can be an encouragement to agriculture; 
a moderate tax may not, and probably docs not, greatly prevent, 
but it cannot encourage production. The English government 
has held no such language as M. Say has supposed. It did not 
promise to exempt the agricultural class and their successors 
from all future taxation, and to raise the further supplies which 
the state might require from the other classes of society; it 
said only, “ in this mode we will no further burthen the land; 
but we retain to ourselves the most perfect liberty of making 
you pay, under some other foim, your full quota to the future 
exigencies of the state.” 

Speaking of taxes in kind, or a tax of a certain proportion of 
the produce, which is precisely the same as tithes, M. Say says, 
” 'riiis mode of taxation appears to be the most equitable; 
there is, however, none which is less so: it totally leaves out of 
consideration the advances made by the producer; it is pro- 
portioned by the gross, and not to the net revenue. Two 
agriculturists cultivate different kinds of raw produce: one 
cultivates corn on middling land, his expenses amounting 
annually on an average to 8000 francs; the raw produce from 
his lands sells for 12,000 francs; he has then a net revenue of 
4000 francs. 

“ His neighbour has pasture or wood land, which brings in 
every year a like sum of 12,000 francs, but his expenses amount 
only to 2000 francs. He has therefore on an average a net 
revenue of 10,000 francs. 
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“ A law ordains that a twelfth of the produce of all the fruits 
of the earth be levied in kind, whatever they may be. Krom 
the first is taken, in consequence of this law, corn of the value 
of 1000 francs; and from the second, liay, cattle, or wood, of 
the same value of looo francs. What htis happened? From 
the one, a quarter of his net income, 4000 francs, has been 
taken; from the other, whose income was 10,000 francs, a tenth 
only has been taken. Income is the net profit which remains 
after replacing the capital exailly in its former state. Has a 
merchant an income equal to all the sales which he makes in 
the course of a year; certainly not; his income only amounts 
to the excess of his sales above his advances, and it is on this 
excess only that taxes on income sliould lall.” 

M. Say’s error in the above passage lies in supposing that 
bec'ause the value of the produce of one of these two farms, alter 
reinstating the capital, is greater than the value of the prodiK'e 
of the other, on that account the ni't ini'ome of the ('ultivators 
will differ by the same amount, 'fhe net income of the land- 
lords and tenants together of the wood land may be much 
greater than the net income of the landlords and tenants of the 
corn land; but it is on account of the difterem'e of rent, and not 
on account of the difTerence in the rate of profit. M. Say has 
wholly omitted the c'onsideiation of the dilferent amount of 
rent which these cultivators would have to pay. 'J'here cannot 
be two rates of profit in the same employment, and therefore 
when the value of produce is in different jiroportions to cajutal, 
it is the rent which will differ, and nf)t the profit. Upon what 
pretence would one man, with a capital of 2000 francs, be 
allowed to obtain a net profit of 10,000 francs from its employ- 
ment, whilst another, with a ( Hpital of Sooo fraiK s, would «>nly 
obtain 4000 francs ? Let M. Say make a due allowance for rent; 
let him further allow for the effect which such a tax would have 
on the prices of these different kinds of raw produce, and he will 
then perceive that it is not an unecpial tax, and, further, that 
the producers themselves will no otherwise contribute to it 
than any other class of consumers. 
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TAXES ON GOLD 

The rise in the price of commodities, in consequence of taxation 
or of difficulty of production, will in all cases ultimately ensue; 
but the duration of the interval before the market price will 
conform to the natural price must depend on the nature of the 
commodity, and on the facility with which it can be reduced in 
quantity. If the quantity of the commodity taxed could not 
be diminished, if the capital of the farmer or of the hatter, for 
instance, could not be withdrawn to other employments, it 
would be of no consequence that their profits were reduced 
below the general level by means of a tax; unless the demand 
for their commodities should increase, they would never be 
able to elevate the market price of corn and of hats up to their 
increased natural price. Their threats to leave their employ- 
ments, and remove their capitals to more favoured trades, 
would be treated as an idle menace which could not be carried 
into effect; and consequently the price would not be raised by 
diminished production. Commodities, however, of all descrip- 
tions, can be reduced in quantity, and capital can be removed 
from trades which are less profitable to those which are more 
so, but with different degrees of rapidity. In proportion as the 
supply of a particular commodity can be more easily reduced, 
without inconvenience to the producer, the price of it will more 
quickly rise after the difficulty of its production has been 
increased by taxation, or by any other means. Corn being a 
commodity indispensably necessary to every one, little effect 
will be produced on the demand for it in consequence of a tax, 
and therefore the supply would not probably be long excessive, 
even if the producers had great difficulty in removing their 
capitals from the land. For this reason, the price of corn will 
speedily be raised by taxation, and the farmer will be enabled 
to transfer the tax from himself to the consumer. 

If the mines which supply us with gold were in this country, 
and if gold were taxed, it could not rise in relative value to other 
things till its quantity were reduced. This would be more 
particularly the case if gold were used exclusively for money. 

122 
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It is true that the least productive mines, those which paid no 
rent, could no longer be worked, as they could not afford the 
general rate of profits till the relative value of gold rose by a 
sum equal to the tax. The quantity of gold, and, therefore, the 
quantity of money, would be slowly reduced: it would be a 
little diminished in one year, a little more in another, and 
finally its value would be raised in proportion to the tax; but, 
in the interval, the proprietors or holders, as they would pay 
the tax, would be the sufferers, and not those who used money. 
If out of every looo quarters of wheat in the country, and every 
1000 produced in future, government should exact loo quarters 
as a tax, the remaining 900 quarters would exchange for the same 
quantity of other commodities that 1000 did before; but if 
the same thing took place with respect to gold, if of every £1000 
money now in the country, or in future to be brought into it, 
government could exact £100 as a tax, the remaining £900 
would purchase very little more than £900 purchased before. 
The tax would fall upon him whose property consisted of 
money, and would continue to do so till its quantity were 
reduced in proportion to the increased cost of its production 
caused by the tax. 

This, perhaps, would l)e more particularly tlic case with 
respect to a metal used for money than any other commodity; 
because the demand for money is not for a definite quantity, 
as is the demand for clothes, or for food. The demand for 
money is regulated entirely by its value, and its value by its 
quantity. If gold were of double the value, half the quantity 
would perform the same functions in circulation, and if it were 
of half the value, double the quantity would be required. If 
the market value of corn be increased one-tenth by taxation, 
or by difficulty of production, it is deul)tful whether any effect 
whatever would be produced on the quantity consumed, because 
every man’s want is for a definite quantity, and, therefore, if 
he has the means of purchasing, he will continue to consume as 
before: but for money, the demand is exactly proportioned to 
its value. No man could consume twice the quantity of corn 
which is usually necessary for his support, but every man 
purchasing and selling only the same quantity of goods may be 
obliged to employ twice, thrice, or any number of times the 
same quantity of money. 

The argument which I have just been using applies only to 
those states of society in which the precious metals arc used 
for money, and where paper credit is not established. The 
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metal gold, like all other commodities, has its value in the 
market ultimately regulated by the comparative facility or 
difficulty of producing it; and although, from its durable 
nature, and from the difficulty of reducing its quantity, it does 
not readily bend to variations in its market value, yet that 
difficulty is much increased from the circumstance of its being 
used as money. If the quantity of gold in the market for the 
purpose of commerce only were 10,000 ounces, and the con- 
sumption in our manufactures were 2000 ounces annually, it 
might be raised one-fourth or 25 per cent, in its value in cnc 
year by withholding the annual supply; but if, in consequence 
of its being used as money, the quantity employed were 100,000 
ounces, it would not be raised one-fourth in value in less than 
ten years. As money made of paper may be readily reduced in 
quantity, its value, though its standard were gold, would be 
increased as rapidly as that of the metal itself would be increased, 
if the metal, by forming a very small part of the circulation, had 
a very slight connection with money. 

If gold were the produce of one country only, and it were used 
universally for money, a very considerable tax might be imposed 
on it, which would not fall on any country, except in proportion 
as they used it in manufactures and for utensils; upon that 
portion which was used for money, though a large tax might be 
received, nobody would pay it. This is a quality peculiar to 
money. All other commodities of which there exists a limited 
quantity, and which cannot be increased by competition, are 
dependent for their value on the tastes, the caprice, and the 
power of purchasers; but money is a commodity which no 
country has any wish or necessity to increase: no more advan- 
tage results from using twenty millions than from using ten 
millions of currency. A country might have a monopoly of 
silk, or of wine, and yet the prices of silks and wine might fall, 
because from ca|)ricc, or fashion, or taste, cloth and brandy 
might be preferred and substituted ; the same effect might 
in a degree take place with gold, as far as its use is confined to 
manufactures: but while money is the general medium of 
exchange, the demand for it is never a matter of choice, but 
always of necessity: you must take it in exchange for your 
goods, and, therefore, there are no limits to the quantity which 
may be forced on you by foreign trade if it fall in value; and 
no reduction to which you must not submit if it rise. \ ou 
may, indeed, substitute paper money, but by this you do not 
and cannot lessen the quantity of money, for that is regulated 
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by the value of the standard for which it is exchangeable ; it is 
only by the rise of the price of commodities that > on can prevent 
them from being exported from a country where they arc 
purchased with little money, to a country where they can be 
sold for more, and this rise can only be effected by an importa- 
tion of metallic money from abroad, or by the creation or 
addition of paper money at home. If, then, the King of Spain, 
supposing him to be in exclusive possession of the mines, and 
gold alone to be used for money, were to lay a considerable tax 
on gold, he would very much raise its natural value; and as ils 
market value in Europe is ultimately regulated by its natural 
value in Spanish America, more commodities would be given 
by Europe for a given quantity of gold. Eut the same quantity 
of gold would not be produced in America, as its value would 
only be increased in proportion to the diminution of quantity 
consequent on its increased cost of production. No more goods, 
then, would be obtained in America in exchange for all their 
gold exported than before; and it may be asked where then 
would be the benefit to Spain and her colonies? The ben^^lit 
would be this, that if less gold were produced, less capital would 
be employed in producing it; the same value of goods fn m 
Europe would be imported by the employment of the smaller 
capital that was before obtained by the cmi)lovment of the 
larger; and, therefore, all the productions obtained by the 
employment of the capital withdrawn from the mines would 
be a benefit which Spain would derive from the imposition of the 
tax, and which she could not obtain in such abundance, or with 
such certainty, by possessing the monopoly of any other com- 
modity whatever. Ercm such a tax, as far as money was 
concerned, the nations of Europe would suffer no injury what- 
ever; they would have the same quantity of goods, and conse- 
quently the same means of enjoyment as before, but these goods 
would be circulated with a less quantity, because a more valuable 

If in consequence of the tax only one-tenth of the present 
quantity of gold were obtained from the mines, that tenth would 
be of equal value with the ten tenths now produced. But the 
King of Spain is not exclusively in possession of the mines of 
the precious metals; and if he were, his advantage from their 
possession, and the power of taxation, would be very much 
reduced by the limitation of demand and consurnption in 
Europe, in consequence of the universal substitution, in a 
greater or less degree, of paper money. The agreement of the 
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market and natural prices of all commodities depends at all 
times on the facility with which the supply can be increased or 
diminished. In the case of gold, houses, and labour, as well as 
many other things, this effect cannot, under some circumstances, 
be speedily produced. But it is different with those commo- 
dities which are consumed and reproduced from year to year, 
such as hats, shoes, com, and cloth; they may be reduced, if 
necessary, and the interval cannot be long before the supply is 
contracted in proportion to the increased charge of producing 
them. 

A tax on raw produce from the surface of the earth will, as we 
have seen, fall on the consumer, and will in no way affect rent; 
unless by diminishing the funds for the maintenance of labour 
it lowers wages, reduces the population, and diminishes the 
demand for corn. But a tax on the produce of gold mines 
must, by enhancing the value of that metal, necessarily reduce 
the demand for it, and must therefore necessarily displace 
capital from the employment to which it was applied. Not- 
withstanding, then, that Spain would derive all the benefits 
which I have stated from a tax on gold, the proprietors of those 
mines from which capital was withdrawn would lose all their 
rent. This would be a loss to individuals, but not a national 
loss ; rent being not a creation, but merely a transfer of wealth: 
the King of Spain, and the proprietors of the mines which con- 
tinued to be worked, would together receive, not only all that 
the liberated capital produced, but all that the other proprietors 
lost. 

Suppose the mines of the ist, 2nd, and 3rd quality to be 
worked, and to produce respectively 100, 80, and 70 pounds' 
weight of gold, and therefore the rent of No. i to be thirty 
pounds, and that of No. 2 ten pounds. Suppose, now, the tax 
to be seventy pounds of gold per annum on each mine worked; 
and consequently that No. i alone could be profitably worked, 
it is evident that all rent would immediately disappear. Be- 
fore the imposition of the tax, out of the 100 pounds produced 
on No. I, a rent was paid of thirty pounds, and the worker of the 
mine retained seventy, a sum equal to the produce of the least 
productive mine. The value, then, of what remains to the 
capitalist of the mine No. i must be the same as before, or he 
would not obtain the common profits of stock; and, conse- 
quently, after paying seventy out of his 100 pounds for tax, 
the value of the remaining thirty must be as great as the value 
of seventy was before, and therefore the value of the whole 
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hundred as great as 233 pounds before. Its value might be 
higher, but it could not be lower, or even this mine would cease 
to be worked. Being a monopolised commodity, it could 
exceed its natural value, and then it would pay a rent equal to 
that excess; but no funds would be employed in the mine if it 
were below this value. In return for one-third of the labour 
and capital employed in the mines, Spain would obtain as much 
gold as would exchange for the same, or very nearly the same, 
quantity of commodities as before. She would be richer by 
the produce of the two-thirds liberated from the mines. If 
the value of the 100 pounds of gold should be equal to that of 
the 250 pounds extracted before, the King of Spain’s portion, 
his seventy pounds would be equal to 175 at the former value: a 
small part of the king’s tax only would fall on his own subjects, 
the greater part being obtained by the better distribution of 
capital. 

The account of Spain would stand thus:— 


FORMERLY PRODUCED 
Gold, 250 pounds, of the value of (suppose) . • 

NOW PRODUCED 

By the two capitalists who quitted the mines, the 
same value as 140 pounds of gold forincrly ex- 
changed for; equal to . . . . . 

By the capitalist who works the mine, No. i, thirty 
pounds of gold, increased in value, as 1 to 2 \, and 
therefore now of the value of 
Tax to the king, seventy pounds, increased also in 
value as 1 to 2 and therefore now of the value of 

Of the 7000 received by the king, the people of Spain would con- 
tribute only 1400, and 5600 would be pure gain, effected by the 
liberated capital. 

If the tax, instead of being a fixed sum per mine worked, 
were a certain portion of its produce, the quantity would not be 
immediately reduced in consequence. If a half, a fourth, or 
a third of each mine were taken for the tax, it would neverthe- 
less be the interest of the proprietors to make tlieir mines yield 
as abundantly as before; but if the quantity were not reduced, 
but only a part of it transferred from the proi)rietor to the king, 
its value would not rise; the tax would fall on the people of 
the colonies, and no advantage would be gained. A tax of this 
kind would have the effect that Adam Smith supi)oscs taxes 
on raw produce would have on the rent of land — it would fall 
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entirely on the rent of the mine. If pushed a little further, 
indeed, the tax would not only absorb the whole rent, but would 
deprive the worker of the mine of the common profits of stock, 
and he would consequently withdraw his capital from the pro- 
duction of gold. If still further extended, the rent of still better 
mines would be absorbed, and capital would be further with- 
drawn; and thus the quantity would be continually reduced, 
and its value raised, and the same effects would take place as 
we have already pointed out; a part of the tax would be paid 
by the people of the Spanish colonies, and the other part would 
be a new creation of produce, by increasing the power of the 
instrument used as a medium of exchange. 

Taxes on gold are of two kinds, one on the actual quantity of 
gold in circulation, the other on the quantity that is annually 
produced from the mines. Both have a tendency to reduce the 
quantity and to raise the value of gold; but by neither will its 
value be raised till the quantity is reduced, and therefore such 
taxes will fall for a time, until the supply is diminished, on the 
proprietors of money, but ultimately that part which will 
permanently fall on the community will be paid by the owner 
of the mine in the reduction of rent, and by the purchasers of 
that portion of gold which is used as a commodity contributing 
to the enjoyments of mankind, and not set apart cxclus vely 
for a circulating medium. 



CHAPTER XIV 


TAXF.S ON HOUSES 

There are also other commodities besides gold which cannot be 
speedily reduced in quantity; any tax on which will therefore 
fall on the proprietor if the increase of price should lessen the 
demand. 

Taxes on houses are of this description; though laid on the 
occupier, they will frequently fall l)y a diminution of rent on 
the landlord. The produce of the land is consumed and repro- 
duced from year to year, and so are many other commodities; 
as they may therefore be speedily brought to a level with the 
demand, they cannot long exceed their natural price. l>ut as 
a tax on houses may be considered in the light of an additional 
rent paid by the tenant, its tendency will he to diminish the 
demand for houses of the same annual rent without diminishing 
their supply. Rent will therefore fall, and a part of the tax 
that will be paid indirectly by the landlord. 

“ The rent of a house,” says Adam Smith, “ may be dis- 
tinguished into two parts, of which the one may very j)roj)erly 
be called the building rent, the other is commonly called the 
ground rent. The building rent is the interest or profit of the 
capital expended in building the house. Jn order to put the 
trade of a builder upon a level with other trades, it is necessary 
that this rent should be sufficient first to pay the same interest 
which he would have got for his capital if he had lent it upon 
good security; and, secondly, to keep the house in constant 
repair, or, what comes to the same thing, to replace within a 
certain term of years the capital which liad been employed in 
building it.” “ If, in proportion to the interest of money, the 
trade of the builder affords at any time a much greater profit 
than this, it will soon draw so much capital from other trades 
as will reduce the profit to its proper level. If it affords at any 
time much less than this, other trades will soon draw so much 
capital from it as will again raise tliat profit. Whatever part 
of the whole rent of a house is over and above what is sufficient 
for affording this reasonable profit, naturally goes to the ground 
rent; and where the owner of the ground, and the owner of the 
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building, are two different persons, it is in most cases completely 
paid to the former. In country houses, at a distance from any 
great town, where there is a plentiful choice of ground, the 
ground rent is scarcely anything, or no more than what the space 
upon which the house stands would pay employed in agriculture. 
In country villas, in the neighbourhood of some great town, 
it is sometimes a good deal higher, and the peculiar conveniency, 
or beauty of situation, is there frequently very highly paid for. 
Ground rents are generally highest in the capital, and in those 
particular parts of it where there happens to be the greatest 
demand for houses, whatever be the reason for that demand, 
whether for trade and business, for pleasure and society, or for 
mere vanity and fashion.” A tax on the rent of houses may 
either fall on the occupier, on the ground landlord, or on the 
building landlord. In ordinary cases it may be presumed that 
the whole tax would be paid, both immediately and finally, by 
the occupier. 

If the tax be moderate, and the circumstances of the country 
such that it is either stationary or advancing, there would be 
little motive for the occupier of a house to content himself with 
one of a worse description. But if the tax be high, or any other 
circumstances should diminish the demand for houses, the 
landlord’s income would fall, for the occupier would be partly 
compensated for the tax by a diminution of rent. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to say in what proportions that part of the tax, 
which was saved by the occupier by a fall of rent, would fall on 
the building rent and the ground rent. It is probable that, in 
the first instance, both would be affected; but as houses are, 
though slowly, yet certainly perishable, and as no more would 
be built till the profits of the builder were restored to the general 
level, building rent would, after an interval, be restored to its 
natural price. As the builder receives rent only whilst the 
building endures, he could pay no part of the tax, under the 
most disastrous circumstances, for any longer period. 

The payment of this tax, then, would ultimately fall on the 
occupier and ground landlord, but, “ in what proportion this 
final payment would be divided between them,” says Adam 
Smith, “ it is not perhaps very easy to ascertain. The division 
would probably be very different in different circumstances, 
and a tax of this kind might, according to those different cir- 
cumstances, affect very unequally both the inhabitant of the 
house and the owner of the ground.” ^ 

^ Book V. chap. il. 
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Adam Smith considers ground rents as peculiarly fit subjects 
for taxation. “ Both ground rents and the ordinary rent of 
land,” he says, “ are a species of revenue, which the owner in 
many cases enjoys without any care or attention of his own. 
Though a part of this revenue should be taken from him, in order 
to defray the expenses of the state, no discouragement will 
thereby be given to any sort of industry. The annual produce 
of the land and labour of the society, the real wealth and revenue 
of the great body of the people, might be the same after such a 
tax as before. Ground rents and the ordinary rent of land arc, 
therefore, perhaps, the species of revenue which can best bear 
to have a peculiar tax imposed upon them.” It must be 
admitted that the effects of these taxes would be such as Adam 
Smith has described; but it would surely be very unjust to 
tax exclusively the revenue of any particular class of a coiri- 
munity. The burdens of the state should be borne by all in 
proportion to their means: this is one of the four maxims 
mentioned by Adam Smith which should govern all taxation. 
Rent often belongs to those who, after many years of toil, have 
realised their gains and expended their fortunes in the purchase 
of land or houses; and it certainly would be an infringement 
of that principle which should ever be held sacred, the security 
of property, to subject it to unequal taxation. It is to be 
lamented that the duty by stamps, with which the transfer of 
landed property is loaded, materially impedes the conveyance 
of it into those hands where it would probably be made most 
productive. And if it be considered that land, regarded as a 
fit subject for exclusive taxation, would not only be reduced in 
price, to compensate for the risk of that taxation, but in pro- 
portion to the indefinite nature and uncertain value of the risk 
would become a fit subject for speculations, partaking more 
of the nature of gambling than of sober trade, it will appear 
probable that the hands into which land would in that case be 
most apt to fall would be the hands of those who possess more 
of the qualities of the gambler than of the qualities of the sober- 
minded proprietor, who is likely to employ his land to the 
greatest advantage. 



CHAPTER XV 


TAXES ON PROFITS 

Taxes on those commodities which arc generally denominated 
luxuries fall on those only who make use of them. A tax on 
wine is paid by the consumer of wine. A tax on pleasure 
horses, or on coaches, is paid by those who provide for them- 
selves such enjoyments, and in exact proportion as they provide 
them. Put taxes on necessaries do not affect the consumers 
of necessaries in proportion to the quantity that rnay be con- 
sumed by them, but often in a much higher proportion. A tax 
on corn, we have observed, not only affects a manufacturer in 
the proportion that he and his family may consume corn, but 
it alters the rate of profits of stock, and therefore also affects 
his income. Whatever raises the wages of labour, lowers the 
profits of stock; therefore every tax on any commodity con- 
sumed by the labourer has a tendency to lower the rate of profits. 

A tax on hats will raise the price of hats; a tax on shoes, the 
price of shoes; if this were not the case, the tax would be finally 
\yji\d by the manufacturer; his profits would be reduced below 
the general level, and he would (]uit his trade. A partial tax 
on profits will raise the price of tlie commodity on which it falls: 
a tax, for example, on the profits of the hatter would raise the 
price of hats; for if his profits were taxed, and not those of any 
other trade, his profits, unless he raised the price of his hats, 
would be below the general rate of profits, and he would quit 
his employment for another. 

In the same manner, a tax on the profits of the farmer would 
raise the price of corn; a tax on the prohts of the clothier, the 
price of cloth; and if a tax in proportion to profits were laid on 
all trades, every commodity would be raised in price. But if 
the mine which supplied us with the standard of our money 
were in this country, and the profits of the miner were also 
taxed, the price of no commodity would rise, each man would 
give an ecjual proportion of his income, and everything would 
be as before. 

If money be not taxed, and therefore be permitted to pre- 
serve its value, whilst everything else is taxed and is raised in 

132 
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value, the hatter, the farmer, and clothier, each employing; the 
same capitals, and obtaining the same profits, will pay the same 
amount of tax. If the tax be £100, the hats, the cloth, and the 
corn will each be increased in value £100. If the hatter gams by 
his hats £iioo, instead gf £1000, he will pay £100 to government 
for the tax; and therefore will still have £1000 to lay out on 
goods for his own consumption. But as the cloth, corn, and all 
other commodities will be raised in price from the same cause, 
he will not obtain more for his £1000 than he before obtained for 
£910, and thus will he contribute by his diminished expenditure 
to the exigencies of the state; he will, by the payment of the 
tax, have placed a portion of the produce of the land and labour 
of the country at the disposal of government, instead of using 
that portion himself. If, instead of expending his £1000, he 
adds It to his capital, he will find in the rise of wages, and in the 
increased cost of the raw material and machinery, that his 
saving of £1000 does not amount to more than a saving of £910 
amounted to before. 

If money be taxed, or if by any other cause its value be altered, 
and all commodities remain precisely at the same price as before, 
the profits of the manufacturer and farmer will also be the same 
as before, they will continue to be £1000; and as they will each 
have to pay £100 to government, they will retain only £<)oo, 
which will give them a less command over the produce of the 
land and labour of the country, whether they expend it in 
productive or unproductive labour. I^rccisely what they lose, 
government will gain. In the first case, the contributor to the 
tax would, for £1000, have as great a quantity of goods as he 
before had for £910; in the second, he would have only as much 
as he before had for £900, for the price of goods would remain 
unaltered, and he would have only £900 to expend. This 
proceeds from the difference in the amount of the tax; in the 
first case, it is only an eleventh of his income; in the second, 
it is a tenth; money in the two cases being of a different value. 

But although, if money be not taxed, and do not alter in value, 
all commodities will rise in price, they will not rise in the same 
proportion; they will not after the tax bear the same relative 
value to each other which they did before the tax. In a former 
part of this work we discussed the effects of the division of 
capital into fixed and circulating, or rather into durable and 
perishable capital, on the prices of commodities. We showed 
that two manufacturers might employ precisely the same 
amount of capital, and might derive from it precisely the same 
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amount of profits, but that they would sell their commodities 
for very different sums of money, according as the capitals they 
employed were rapidly, or slowly, consumed and reproduced. 
The one might sell his goods for £4000, the other for £10,000, 
and they might both employ £10,000 of capital, and obtain 
20 per cent, profit, or £2000. The capital of one might consist, 
for example, of £2000 circulating capital, to be reproduced, 
and £8000 fixed, in buildings and machinery; the capital of the 
other, on the contrary, might consist of £8000 of circulating, 
and of only £2000 fixed capital in machinery and buildings. 
Now, if each of these persons were to be taxed 10 per cent, on 
his income, or £200, the one to make his business yield him the 
general rate of profit must raise his goods from £10,000 to 
£10,200; the other would also be obliged to raise the price of 
his goods from £4000 to £4200. Before the tax, the goods sold 
by one of these manufacturers were 2^ times more valuable 
than the goods of the other; after the tax they will be 2.42 
limes more valuable: the one kind will have risen two per 
cent. : the other five per cent.: consequently a tax upon income, 
whilst money continued unaltered in value, would alter the 
relative prices and value of commodities. This would be true 
also if the tax, instead of being laid on the profits, were laid on 
the commodities themselves: provided they were taxed in 
proportion to the value of the capital employed on their pro- 
duction, they would rise equally, whatever might be their 
value, and therefore they would not preserve the same propor- 
tion as before. A commodity which rose from ten to eleven 
thousand pounds would not bear the same relation as before 
to another which rose from £2000 to £3000. If, under these 
circumstances, money rose in value, from whatever cause it 
might proceed, it would not affect the prices of commodities in 
the same proportion. The same cause which would lower the 
price of one from £10,200 to £10,000 or less than two per cent., 
would lower the price of the other from £4200 to £4000 or 
4i per cent. If they fell in any different proportion, profits 
would not be equal; for to make them equal, when the price 
of the first commodity was £10,000, the price of the second 
should be £4000; and when the price of the first was £10,200, 
the price of the other should be £4200. 

The consideration of this fact will lead to the understanding 
of a very important principle, which, I believe, has never been 
adverted to. It is this : that in a country where no taxation 
subsists, the alteration in the value of money arising from 
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scarcity or abundance will operate in an equal proportion on 
the prices of all commodities; that if a commodity of £1000 
value rise to £1200, or fall to £800, a commodity of £10,000 
value will rise to £12,000 or fall to £8000; but in a country 
where prices are artificially raised by taxation, the abundance 
of money from an influx, or the exportation and conseciuent 
scarcity of it from foreign demand, will not operate in the same 
proportion on the prices of all commodities; some it will raise 
or lower 5, 6, or 12 per cent., others 3, 4, or 7 per cent. If a 
country were not taxed, and money should fall in value, its 
abundance in every market would produce similar effects in 
each. If meat rose 20 per cent., bread, beer, shoes, labour, and 
every commodity would also rise 20 per cent. ; it is necessary 
they should do so, to secure to each trade the same rate of 
profits. But this is no longer true when any of these commo- 
dities is taxed; if, in that case, they should all rise in propor- 
tion to the fall in the value of money, profits would be rendered 
unequal; in the case of the commodities taxed, profits would 
be raised above the general level, and capital would be removed 
from one employment to another, till an ecjuilibrium of profits 
was restored, which could only be after the relative prices were 
altered. 

Will not this principle account for the different effects, which 
it was remarked were produced on the prices of commodities 
from the altered value of money during the bank-restriction? 
It was objected to those who contended that the currency was 
at that period depreciated, from the too great abundance of 
the paper circulation, that, if that were the fact, all commodities 
ought to have risen in the same proportion; but it was found 
that many had varied considerably more than others, and 
thence it was inferred that the rise of prices was owing to some- 
thing affecting the value of commodities, and not to any altera- 
tion in the value of the currency. It appears, however, as we 
have just seen, that in a country where commodities are taxed, 
they will not all vary in price in the same proportion, either in 
consequence of a rise or of a fall in the value of currency. 

If the profits of all trades were taxed, excepting the profits 
of the farmer, all goods would rise in money value, excepting 
raw produce. The farmer would have the same corn income 
as before, and would sell his corn also for the same money price; 
but as he would be obliged to pay an additional price for all 
the commodities, except corn, which he consumed, it would be 
to him a tax on expenditure. Nor would he be relieved from 
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this tax by an alteration in the value of money, for an alteration 
in the value of money might sink all the taxed commodities to 
their former price, but the untaxtd one would sink below its 
former level; and, therefore, though the farmer would purchase 
his commodities at the same price as before, he would have less 
money with which to purchase them. 

The landlord, too, would be precisely in the same situation; 
he would have the same corn, and the same money-rent as 
before, if all commodities rose in price and money remained at 
the same value; and he would have the same corn, but a less 
money-rent, if all commodities remained at the same price: so 
that in either case, though his income were not directly taxed, 
he would indirectly contribute towards the money raised. 

but suppose the profits of the farmer to be also taxed, he 
then would be in the same situation as other traders: his raw 
produce would rise, so that he would have the same money 
revenue, after paying the tax, but he would pay an additional 
price for all the commodities he eonsumed, raw produce included. 

His landlord, however, would be differently situated; he 
would be benefited by the tax on his tenant’s profits, as he 
would be compensated for the additional price at which he 
would purchase his manufactured commodities, if they rose in 
price; and he would have the same money revenue, if, in 
consequence of a rise in the value of money, commodities sold 
at their former price. A tax on the profits of the farmer is not 
a tax proportioned to the gross produce of the land, but to its 
net produce, after the payment of rent, wages, and all other 
charges. As the cultivators of the different kinds of land. 
No. I, 2, and 3, employ precisely the same capitals, they will 
get precisely the same profits, whatever may be the quantity 
of gross produce which one may obtain more than the other, 
and consequently they will be all taxed alike. Suppose the 
gross produce of the land of the quality of No. 1 to be 180 qrs., 
that of No. 2, 170 qrs., and of No. 3, 160, and each to be taxed 
10 quarters, the difference between the produce of No. i. No. 2, 
and No. 3, after paying the Ux, will be the same as before; 
for if No. I be reduced to 170, No. 2 to iCo, and No. 3 to 150 qrs., 
the difference between 3 ^ud i will be as before, 20 qrs.; and 
of No. 3 and No. 2, 10 qrs. If, after the tax, the prices of com 
and of every other commodity should remain the same as 
before, money rent, as well as com rent, would continue unal- 
tered; but if the price of com and every other commodity 
should rise in consequence of the tax. money rent will also rise 
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in the same proportion. If the price of com were £4 per quarter, 
the rent of No. i would be £80, and that of No. 2, f \o\ but if 
corn rose five per cent., or to £4 4^., rent would also rise five 
per cent., for twenty quarters of corn would then be worth £84, 
and ten quarters £42; so that in ev"ry case the landlord will be 
unaffected by such a tax. A tax on the profits of stock alwa\s 
leaves corn rent unaltered, and therefore mon' y rent varies 
with the price of corn; but a tax on raw produce, or tillies, 
never leaves corn rent unaltered, but generally leaves money 
rent the same as before. In another part of this work I have 
observed that if a land-tax of the same money amount were 
laid on every kind of land in cultivation, without any allowance 
for difference of fertility, it would be very unecjiial in its opera- 
tion, as it would be a profit to the landlord of the more fertile 
lands. It would raise the price of Corn in proportion to Ihc 
burden borne by the farmer of the worst land; but this addi- 
tional price being obtained for the greater (piantity ol produce 
yielded by the better land, farmers of such land vvoukl he 
benefited during their leases, and afterwards the advantage 
would go to the landlord in the form of an incri-ase of rent. 
The effect of an equal tax on the projils of the farmcT is precisely 
the same; it raises the money rent of the landlords if money 
retains the same value; but as the profits of all other trades 
are taxed as well as those of the farmer, and consequently the 
prices of all goods, as well as corn, are raised, the landlord loses 
as much by the increased money price of the goods and corn 
on which his rent is expended, as he gains by the rise of his rent. 
If money should rise in value, and all things should, after a tax 
on the profits of stock, fall to their former prices, rent also 
would be the same as before. Ihe landlord wcjuld receive the 
same money rent, and would obtain all the commodities on 
which it was expended at their former price; so that under all 
circumstances he would continue untaxed. ^ 

This circumstance is curious. By taxing the profits of the 
farmer you do not burthen him more than if ycju exempted his 
profits from the tax, and the landlord has a decided interest 
that his tenants’ profits should be taxed, as it is only on that 
condition that he himself continues really untaxed. 

A tax on the profits of capital would also affect the stock- 


» That the profits of the fanner only should be taxed, and not the profits 
of any other Lpitalist, would be highly beneficial to landlords It would 
in fact, be a tax on the consumers of raw produce, partly for the benefit 
of the state, and partly for the benefit of landlords. 
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holder, if all commodities were to rise in proportion to the tax 
although his dividends continued untaxed; but if, from the 
alteration in the value of money, all commodities were to sink 
to their former price, the stock-holder would pay nothing 
towards the tax; he would purchase all his commodities at the 
same price, but would still receive the same money dividend. 

If it be agreed that by taxing the profits of one manufacturer 
only, the price of his goods would rise, to put him on an equality 
with all other manufacturers; and that by taxing the profits of 
two manufacturers the prices of two descriptions of goods must 
rise, 1 do not see how it can be disputed that by taxing the 
profits of all manufacturers the prices of all goods would rise, 
provided the mine which supplied us with money were in this 
country and continued untaxed. But as money, or the stan- 
dard of money, is a commodity imported from abroad, the 
prices of all goods could not rise; for such an effect could not 
take place without an additional quantity of money, ^ which 
could not be obtained in exchange for dear goods, as was shown 
in page 60. If, however, such a rise could take place, it could 
not be permanent, for it would have a powerful influence on 
foreign trade. In return for commodities imported, those dear 
goods could not be exported, and therefore we should for a 
time continue to buy, although we ceased to sell; and should 
export money, or bullion, till the relative prices of commodities 
were nearly the same as before. It appears to me absolutely 
certain that a well regulated tax on profits would ultimately 
restore commodities, both of home and foreign manufacture, 
to the same money price which they bore before the tax was 
imoosed. 

As taxes on raw produce, tithes, taxes on wages, and on 

* On further consideration, I doubt whether any more money would be 
required to circulate the same quantity of commodities if their prices be 
rai;»ed by tax.ition and not by difliculty of production. Suppose 100,000 
quarters of com to be sold in a certain district, and in a certain tune, at 
£\ per quarter, and that in consequence of a direct tax of 8s. per quarter, 
corn rises to 3(4 8s , the same quantity of money, I think, and no more, 
would be required to circulate this corn at the increased price. If I before 
purchased ii quarters at £4, and, in cxinscqucnce of the tax, am obliged to 
reduce my consumption to 10 quarters, 1 shall not require more money, 
for in ail cases I shall pay £44 for my corn. The public would, in fact, 
consume one-eleventh less, and this quantity would be consumed by 
government. The money necessary to purchase it would be derived from 
the 8s. per quarter, to be received from the farmers in the shape of a tax, 
but the amount levied would at the same time be paid to them for their 
com; therefore the tax is in fact a tax in kind, and does not make it 
necessary that any more monev should be used, or, if any, so little that 
the quantity may be safely neglected. 
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the necessaries of the labourer will, by raising wages, lower 
profits, they will all, though not in an equal degree, be attended 
with the same effects. 

The discovery of machinery, which materially improves home 
manufactures, always tends to raise the relative value of money, 
and therefore to encourage its importation. All taxation, all 
increased impediments, either to the manufacturer or the grower 
of commodities, tend, on the contrary, to lower the relative 
value of money, and therefore to encourage its exportation. 



CHAPTER XVI 


TAXKS ON WAGES 

Taxes on wages will raise wages, and therefore will diminish 
the rate of the profits of stock. \Ve have already seen that a 
tax on necessaries will raise their prices, and will be followed 
by a rise of wages. The only difference between a tax on 
necessaries and a tax on wages is, that the former wiM neces- 
sarily be accompanied by a rise in the price of necessaries, but 
the latter will not; towards a tax on wages, consequently, 
neither the stockholder, the landlord, nor any other class but 
the employers of labour will contribute. A tax on wages is 
wholly a tax on profits; a tax on necessaries is partly a tax on 
profits and partly a tax on rich consumers. The ultimate effects 
which will result from such taxes, then, are precisely the same 
as those which result from a direct tax on profits. 

“ The wages of the inferior classes of workmen,” says Adam 
Smith, “ 1 have endeavoured to show in the first book, are every- 
where necessarily regulated by two different circumstances — 
the demand for labour and the ordinary or average price of 
provisions. The demand for labour, according as it happens 
to be cither increasing, stationary, or declining, or to require 
an increasing, stationary, or declining population, regulates the 
subsistence of the labourer, and determines in what degree it 
shall be cither liberal, moderate, or scanty. The u)dinary or 
average price of provisions determines the quantity of money 
which must be paid to the workmen, in order to enable him, 
one year with another, to purchase this liberal, moderate, or 
scanty subsistence. While the demand for labour and the price 
of provisions, therefore, remain the same, a direct tax upon the 
wages of labour can have no other effect than to raise them 
somewhat higher than the tax.” 

To the proposition, as it is here advanced by Dr. Smith, Mr. 
Buchanan offers two objections. First, he denies that the 
money wages of labour arc regulated by the price of provisions; 
and secondly, he denies that a tax on the wages of labour would 
raise the price of labour. On the first point Mr. Buchanan's 
argument is as follows, page 59: “ The wages of labour, it has 

140 
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already been remarked, consist not in money, but in what 
money purchases, namely, provisions and other necessaries; 
and the allowance of the labourer out of the common stock will 
always be in proportion to the supply. Where provisions arc 
cheap and abundant, his share will be the larger; and where 
they are scarce and dear, it will be the less. His wages will 
always give him his just share, and they cannot give him more. 
It is "an opinion, indeed, adopted by Dr. Smith and most otlvT 
writers, that the money price of labour is regulated by tlie 
money price of provisions, and that, when provisions rise in 
price, wages rise in proportion. Hut it is clear that the price 
of labour has no necessary connection with the price of food, 
since it depends entirely on the supply of labourers compared 
with the demand. Besides, it is to be observed that the high 
price of provisions is a certain indication of a deficient supply, 
and arises in the natural course of things for the purpose of 
retarding the consumption. A smaller supply of food, shared 
among the same number of consumers, will evidently leave a 
smaller portion to each, and the labourer must hear his share of 
the common want. To distribute this burden ecjually, and to 
prevent the labourer from consuming subsistence so freely as 
before, the price rises. But wages, it seems, must rise along 
with it, that he may still use the same quantity of a scarcer 
commodity; and thus nature is represented as counteracting 
her own purposes; — first, raising the price of food to diminish 
the consumption, and afterwards raising wages to give t le 
labourer the same supply as before. 

In this argument of Mr. Buchanan, there appears to me to 
be a great mixture of truth and error. Because a high of 
provisions is sometimes occasioned by a deficient suj^p y, r. 
Buchanan assumes it as a certain indication of deficient su|)ply. 
He attributes to one cause exclusively that which may arise 
from many. It is undoubtedly true that, in the case of a defi- 
cient supply, a smaller quantity will be shared ‘^"jong the same 
number of consumers, and a smaller portion will hill to each. 
To distribute this privation equally, and t(j prevent the labourer 
from consuming subsistence so freely as before, the price rises. 
It must, therefore, be conceded to Mr. Buchanan that any rise 
in the price of provisions occasioned by a deficient supply wi 
not necessarily raise the money wages of labour 
sumption must be retarded, which can only be effected by 
diminishing the power of the consumers to pure ’ 

because the price of provisions is raised by a deficient supply, 
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we are by no means warranted in concluding, as Mr. Buchanan 
appears to do, that there may not be an abundant supply with 
a high price; not a high price with regard to money only, but 
with regard to all other things. 

The natural price of commodities, which always ultimately 
governs their market price, depends on the facility of produc- 
tion; but the quantity produced is not in proportion to that 
facility. Although the lands which are now taken into cultiva- 
tion are much inferior to the lands in cultivation three centuries 
ago, and therefore the difficulty of production is increased, who 
can entertain any doubt but that the quantity produced now 
very far exceeds the quantity then produced? Not only is a 
high price compatible with an increased supply, but it rarely 
fails to accompany it. If, then, in consequence of taxation, or 
of difficulty of production, the price of provisions be raised and 
the quantity be not diminished, the money wages of labour will 
rise; for, as Mr. Buchanan has justly observed, “ The wages of 
labour consist not in money, but in what money purchases, 
namely, provisions and other necessaries ; and the allowance of 
the labourer out of the common stock will always be in propor- 
tion to the supply.^^ 

With respect to tlic second point, whctlier a tax on the wages 
of labour would raise the price of labour, Mr. Buchanan says, 
‘‘ After the labourer has received the fair recompense of his 
labour, how can he have recourse on his employer for what he 
is afterwards compelled to pay away in taxes? There is no 
law or principle in human affairs to warrant such a conclusion. 
After the labourer has received his wages, they are in his own 
keeping, and he must, as far as he is able, bear the burden of 
whatever exactions he may ever afterwards be exposed to: for 
he has clearly no way of compelling those to reimburse him 
who have already paid him the fair price of his work.” Mr. 
Buchanan has quoted, with great ai)j)robation, the following 
able passage from Mr. Malthus’s work on population, which 
appears to me completely to answer his objection. “ The price 
of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most important 
political barometer, expressing the relation between the supply 
of provisions and the demand for them, between the quantity 
to be consumed and the number of consumers; and, taken on 
the average, independently of accidental circumstances, it 
further expresses, clearly, the wants of the society respecting 
population; that is, whatever may be the number of children to 
a marriage necessary to maintain exactly the present popula- 
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tion, the price of labour will be just sufficient to support this 
number, or be above it, or below it, according to the stale of 
tlie real funds for the maintenance of labour, whether stationary, 
progressive, or retrograde. Instead, however, of considering it 
in this light, w e consider it as something which we may raise or 
depress at pleasure, something which depends principally on 
his majesty’s justices of the peace, \\ hen an advance in the 
price of provisions already expresses that the demand is loo 
great for the supply, in order to pul the labourer in the same 
condition as before, we raise the price of labour, that is, wc 
increase the demand, and are then mucit surprised that the price 
of provisions continues rising. In this, we act much in the 
same manner as if, when the quicksilver in the common weather- 
glass stood at stortny, w e were to raise it by some forcible pressure 
to settled fair, and then be greatly astonished tliat it continued 
raining.” 

“ The price of labour will express clearly the w'ants of the 
.society respecting population; ” it will be just sufficient to sup- 
port the population, which at that time the stale of the funds 
for the maintenance of labourers requires. If the labourer's 
wages were before only adequate to sujiply the requisite popu- 
lation, they will, after the tax, be inadequate to that sujqdy, 
for he will not have the same funds to expend on his family. 
Labour will therefore rise, because the demand continues, and 
it is nn\y by raising the price that the sujiply is not checked. 

Nothing is more common than to see hats or malt rise when 
taxed; they rise because the requisite supply would not be 
afforded if they did not rise: so with labour, when wages are 
taxed, its price rises, because, if it did not, the recjuisitc pojiula- 
tion would not be kept up. Does not Mr. Buchanan allow all 
that is contended for, when he says that “ were he (the labourer) 
indeed reduced to a bare allowance of necessaries, he would 
then suffer no further abatement of his wages, as he could not 
on such conditions continue his racc.^ ” Suppose the circum- 
stances of the country to be such that the lowest labourers are 
not only called upon to continue their race, but to increase it ; 
their wages would be regulated accordingly. Can they multij)Iy 
in the degree required if a tax takes from them a part of their 
wages, and reduces them to bare necessaries ? 

It is undoubtedly true that a taxed commodity will not rise 
in proportion to the tax if the demand for it diminish and if 
the quantity cannot be reduced. If metallic money were in 
general use, its value would not for a considerable time be 

p «»o 
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increased by a tax, in proportion to the amount of the tax, 
because at a higher price the demand would be diminished and 
the quantity would not be diminished : and uncjuestionably the 
same cause frequently influences the wages of labour;^ the 
number of labourers cannot be rapidly increased or diminished 
in proportion to the increase or diminution of the fund which is 
to employ them; but in the case supposed, there is no necessary 
diminution of demand for labour, and if diminished, the demand 
docs not ai)atc in proportion to the tax. Mr. Buchanan forgets 
that the fund raised by the tax is employed by government in 
maintaining labourers, unproductive indeed, but still laboiu’crs. 
If labour were not to ri^e when wages are taxed, there would 
be a great increase in the competition for labour, because the 
owners of capital, who would have nothing to pay towards such 
a tax, would have the same funds for employing labour; whilst 
the government who received the tax would have an additional 
fund for the same purpose. Government and the ])Coi)le thus 
become competitors, and the consequence of their competition 
is a rise in the price of labour. The .same number of men only 
will be employed, but they will be em[)loycd at additional 
wages. 

If the tax had been laid at once on the people of capital, their 
fund for the maintenance of labour would have been diminished 
in the very same degree that the fund of government for that 
purpose had been increased; and therefore there would have 
been no rise in wages; for though there would be the same 
demand, there would not be the same competition. If when 
the tax were levied government at once exported the produce 
of it as a .subsidy to a foreign .state, and if therefore these funds 
were devoted to the maintenance of foreign and not of Juiglish 
labourers, such as .soldiers, .sailors, etc., etc. ; then, indeed, there 
would be a diminished demand for labour, and wages might not 
increase although they were taxed ; but the same thing would 
happen if the tax had been laid on consumable commodities, on 
the profits of stock, or if in any other maimer the same sum had 
been raised to supply this subsidy: less labour could be employed 
at home. In one case wages are prevented from rising, in the 
other they must absolutely fall. But suppose the amount of 
a tax on wages were, after being raised on the labourers, paid 
gratuitously to their employers, it would increase their money 
fund for the maintenance of labour, but it would not increase 
either commodities or labour. It would conseiiuently increase 
tlie competition amongst the cmplo}ers of labour, and the tax 
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would be ultimately attended with no loss cither to master or 
labourer. The master would i)ay an increased ]irice for labour; 
the addition which the labourer received would be paid as a 
tax to government, and would be again returned to the masters. 
It must, however, not be forgotten that the produce of taxes 
is generally wastcfully cxi)ended. they are aluap obtained at 
the expense of the people’.s coinforls and enjoyments, and 
commonly either diminish caitital or retard its aeoumulation. 
Bv diminishing capital they tend to diminish the real fund 
destined for the maintenance of l.il'our; and therefore to 
diminish the real demand for it. T.ixes, then, generally, as 
far as they impair the real capital of the country, dimimsli the 
demand for labour, and therefore it is a probalile, but not a 
necessary nor a peculiar conseiiuence of a tax on wages, tliat 
though wages would rise, they would not rise by a sum precisely 


equal to the tax. 

Adam Smith, as we have seen, has fully ahowed that the etiei t 
of a tax on wages would be to rai^e wages liy a sum at least 
equal to the tax, and would be finally, if not immediately, paid 
by the employer of labour. I’liu'' far we fully agree, ait we 
essentially differ in our views of the subse(|uent operation of 

A direct tax upon the w.ages of labour, therefore,” says 
Adam .Smith, “ though the labourer might p. rhaps pay it out 
of his hand, could not properly be said to be even i«lvam ed l>y 
him: at least if the demand for l.ibour and the average pri c 
of provisions remained the same after the ta.x as before it n 
all such cases, not only the tax but something more than tl 
tax would in reality be advanc'd by the person who i.mncli- 
alely employed him. The final pasment wouh in 't 

cas.'s fall upon different persons. I he use wliu h such a t, , 
might occasion in the wages of ma.uifa. luring J ' 

be advanced by the master manufa, Hirer ic/i« would hcM 
and obliged to charge it with a l>roJil u/wi the prue ; 

The riseNvhich such a tax might occasion in 
would be advanced by the farmer, who, in order to m. in ■ 
the same number of labourers as before, j 

employ a greater capital. In order to get ba<:k this greater 
capital, together wUh the ordinary projif; of block, ^ 

neLssarv that he should retain a larger portion, '>[ 
to the same thing, the price of a larger portion, of ^ t pr^uce 
of the land, and consequently that lie sliould pay less ^ 

landlord. The final payment of this ri.se of wages would in this 
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case fall upon the landlord, together with the additional profits 
of the farmer who had advanced iL In all cases, a direct tax upon 
the wages of labour must, in the long run, occasion both a greater 
reduction in the rent of land and a greater rise in the price of 
manufactured goods than would have followed from the proper 
assessment of a sum equal to the produce of the tax partly upon 
the rent of land and partly upon consumable commodities.” 
Vol. iii. p. 337. In this passage it is asserted that the additional 
wages paid by farmers will ultimately fall on the landlords, who 
will receive a diminished rent; but that the additional wages 
paid by manufacturers will occasion a rise in the price of manu- 
factured goods, and will therefore fall on the consumers of those 
commodities. 

Now, suppose a society to consist of landlords, manufacturers, 
farmers, and labourers, the labourers, it is agreed, would be 
recompensed for the tax; — but by w'hom? — who would pay 
that portion wdiich did not fall on the landlords?— the manu- 
facturers could pay no part of it; for if the price of their commo- 
dities should rise in proportion to the additional wages they 
paid, they would l)e in a betttr situation after than before the 
tax. If the clothier, the hatter, the shoemak(T, etc., should 
be each able to raise the price of their goods 10 per cent. — 
sui)posing 10 per cent, to recompense them compldely for the 
additional wages they paid- il, as Adam Smith says, “ they 
would be entitled and obliged to c'harge the additional w-ages 
with a profit iipcjii the price of their goods,” tliey could each 
consume as much as before of each other's goods, and therefore 
they would pay nothing towards the tax. If the clothier paid 
more for his hats and shoes, he would receive more for his cloth, 
and if the hatter paid more for his cloth and shoes, he would 
receive more for his hats. All manufactured commodities, then, 
would be bought by them with as much advantage as before, 
and inasmuch as corn would not be raised in price, which is 
Dr. Smith's supposition, whiKt they had an additional sum to 
lay out upon its purchase, they would be benefited but not 
injured by such a tax. 

If, then, neither the labourers nor the manufacturers would 
contribute towards such a tax; if thi; farmers would be also 
recompensed by a fall of rent, landlords alone must not only 
bear its whole weight, but they must also contribute to the 
increased gains of the manufacturers. To do this, however, 
they should consume all the manufactured commodities in the 
country, for the additional price charged on the whole mass is 
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little more than the tax originally imposed on the labourers in 
manufactures. 

Now, it will not be disputed that the clothier, the halter, and 
all other maniiiacturcrs arc consumers of each othci's ^oods; 
it will not be disputed that labourers of all descriptions consume 
soap, cloth, shoes, candles, and various other commodities; 
it is therefore impossible that the whole wei^dit of these taxes 
should fall on landlords only. 

but if the laijourers pay no part of the tax, and yet manu- 
factured commodities rise in price, wap^es must rise, not only to 
compensate them for the tax, but for the increased price of 
manufactured necessaries, w'hich, iis iar as it affects agricultural 
labour, will be a new cause for the fall of rent; and, as far as it 
affects manufacturing labour, for a further rise in the price of 
goods. This rise in the price of goods will again operate on 
wages, and the action and re-action, first of wages on goods, and 
then of goods on wages, will be extended without any assignable 
limits. The arguments by which tin's theory is supported lead 
to such absurd conclusions that it may at once be seen that the 
principle is wholly indefensible. 

All the effects which arc prodiK'cd on the profits of stock and 
the wages of labour by a rise of nmt and a rise of nec essaries, in 
the natural progress of society and increasing ditfieulty of pro- 
duction, will equally follow from a rise of wages in consequence 
of taxation; and, therefore, the enjoyments of the labourer, as 
well as those of his employers, will be curtailed by the tax; and 
not by this tax particularly, but by every other which shouliJ 
raise an equal amount, as tin y would all tend to diminish the 
fund destined for the maintenance of labour. 

The error of Adam Smith proceeds in the first place from sup- 
posing that all taxes paid by the farmer must necessarily fall on 
the landlord in the shape of a deduction from rent. On this 
subject I have explained myself most fully, and 1 trust that it 
has been shown, to the satisfat tion of the reader, that since 
much capital is employed on the land which pays no rent, and 
since it is the result obtained by this capital which regulates the 
price of raw' produce, no deduction can be made from rent; and, 
conseciuently, either no remuneration will be made to the farmer 
for a tax on wages, or if made, it must be made by an addition 
to the price of raw produce. 

If taxes press unequally on the farmer, he will be enabled to 
raise the price of raw produce, to place himself on a level with 
those wdio carry on other trades; but a tax on wages, which 
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would not affect him more than it would affect any other trade, 
c«)uld not be removed or compensated by a high price of raw 
produce ; for the same reason which should induce him to raise 
the price of corn, namely, to remunerate himself for the tax, 
would induce the clothier to raise the price of cloth, the shoe- 
maker, hatter, and upholsterer to raise the price of shoes, hats, 
and furniture. 

If they could all raise the price of their goods so as to remu- 
nerate themselves, with a profit, for the tax: as they are all 
consumers of each other’s commodities, it is obvious that the 
lax could never be paid; for who would be the contributors if 
all were compensated? 

I hope, then, that I have succeeded in showing that any tax 
which shall have the effect of raising wages will be paid by a 
diminution of profits, and, therefore, that a tax on wages is in 
fact a tax on profits. 

This principle of the division of the produce of labour and 
capital between wages and profits, which I have attempted to 
establish, appears to me so certain, that excepting in the imme- 
diate effects, I should think it of little importance whether the 
profits of stock or the wages of labour, were taxed. By taxing 
the profits of stock you would probably alter the rate at which 
the funds for the maintenance of labour increase, and wages 
would be disproportioned to the state of that fund, by being too 
high. By taxing wages, the reward paid to the labourer would 
also be disproportioned to the state of that fund, by being too 
low. In the one case by a fall, and in the other by a rise in 
money wages, the natural equilibrium between profits and 
wages would be restored. A tax on wages, then, does not fall 
on the landlord, but it falls on the profits of stock: it does not 
“ entitle and oblige the master manufacturer to charge it with 
a profit on the prices of his goods,’' for he will be unable to 
increase their price, and therefore he must himself wholly and 
without compensation pay such a tax.' 

If the effect of taxes on wages be such as I have described, 
they do not merit the censure cast upon them by Dr. Smith. 
He observes of such taxes, These, and some other taxes of the 
same kind, by raising the price of labour, are said to have ruined 

' M. Say appears to have imbibed the penoral opinion on this subject. 
Speaking of corn, he says, " thence it results that its price inlliunc.'S the 
price of all other cominoilities A tanner, a luiuiufacturcr, or a merchant 
ernplovs a certain number of workmen who all have occasion to consume 
a certain quantity of corn. If the price of corn rises, he is obliged to rai^e, 
in an equal proportion, the price of his production.” — V'ol. 1. p. 255 
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the greater part of the manufactures of Holland. Similar taxes, 
though not quite so heavy, take place in the Mil.inese, in the 
states of Genoa, in the duchy of Modena, in the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, and in the ecclesiastical states. 
A French author of some note has proj)osrd to reform the 
finances of his country by substituting in the room of ()thtr 
taxes this most ruinous of all taxes. ‘ There is nothing so 
absurd,’ says Cicero, ‘ which has not sometimes been asserted 
Ijy some philosophers.’ ” And in another place he sa\ s : “ Taxes 
upon necessaries, by raising the wages of labour, nccessari y 
tend to raise the price of all manufactures, and consequently 
to diminish the extent of their sale and consiinqrtion." They 
would not merit this censure, even if Dr. Smitli's principle were 
correct, that such taxes would enhance tlie prices of manufac- 
tured commodities; for such an effect could be only temporary, 
and would subject us to no disadvantage in our forei^;n trade. 
If any cause should raise the price of a few manufaf tured 
commodities, it would prevent or chock their cxporlatu'n; hut 
if the same cause operated generally on all, the eftecl wonld 
be merely nominal, and would neither interfere with their 
relative value, nor in any degree diminish the stimulus to a 
trade of barter, which all commerce, both fori ign and domestic, 


really is. , , 

I have already attempted to show that when any cause raises 
the prices of all commodities the elfects are nearly similar to a 
fall in the value of money. If money falls in value all com- 
modities rise in price; and if the effect is confined to one country, 
it will affect its foreign commerce m the same way as a liigli 
price of commodities caused by general taxation; and, there- 
fore, in examining the effects of a low value of money ccmfincd 
to one countrv, we arc also examining the effects of a high price 
of commodities confined to one country. Indeed, Adam Smith 
was fully aware of the resemblance between these two ca^cs, and 
consistently maintained that the low value of money, or, a.s he 
calls it, of silver in Spain, in consequence of the prohibition 
against its exportation, was very highly prejudicial to the manu- 
factures and foreign commerce of Spam. But tha dcgnida- 
tion in the value of silver, which being the effect either of B.c 
peculiar situation, or of the political institutions of a particular 
country, takes place only in that country, is a ma er o 
great consequence, which, far from tending to ma e any )0 y 
really richer, tends to make everybody really poorer. The 
rise in the money price of all commodities, which is in this case 
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peculiar io that country ^ tends to discourage more or less every 
sort of industry which is carried on within it, and to enable 
foreign nations, by furnishing almost all sorts of goods for a 
smaller quantity of silver than its own workmen can afford to do, 
to undersell them not only in the foreign but even in the home 
market.’’ Vol. ii. p. 278. 

One, and I think the only one, of the disadvantages of a low 
value of silver in a country, proceeding from a forced abundance, 
has been ably explained by Dr. Smith. If the trade in gold 
and silver were free, “ the gold and silver which would go abroad 
would not go abroad for nothing, but would bring back an equal 
value of goods of some kind or another. Those goods, too, 
would not be all matters of mere luxury and expense to be 
consumed by idle people, who produce nothing in return for 
their consumption. As the real wealth and revenue of idle 
people would not be augmented by this extraordinary exporta- 
tion of gold and silver, so would neither their consumption be 
augmented by it. Those goods would — probably the greater 
part of them, and certainly some part of them — consist in 
materials, tools, and provisions, for the employment and main- 
tenance of industrious people, who would reproduce with a profit 
the full value of their consumption. A part of the dead stock 
of the society would thus be turned into active stock, and would 
put into motion a greater quantity ot industry than had been 
employed before.” 

By not allowing a free trade in the precious metals when the 
prices of commodities are raised, either by taxation, or by the 
in (lux of the precious metals, you prevent a part of the dead 
stock of the society from being turned into active stock — you 
prevent a greater quantity of industry from being employed. 
But this is the wliole amount of the evil — an evil never felt by 
those countries where the exportation of silver is either allowed 
or connived at. 

The exchanges between countries are at par only whilst they 
have precisely that quantity of currency w'hich, in the actual 
situation of things, they should have to carry on the circulation 
of their commodities. If the trade in the precious metals were 
perfectly free, and money could be exported without any expense 
whatever, the exchanges could be no otherwise in every country 
than at par. If the trade in the precious metals were perfectly 
free — if they were generally used in circulation, even with the 
expenses of transporting them, the exchange could never in any 
of them deviate more from par than by these expenses. These 
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principles, I believe, are now nowhere disputed. Tf a country 
used paper money not exchangeable for specie, and, therefore, 
not regulated by any fixed standard, the exchanges in that 
country might deviate from par in the same proportion as its 
money might be multiplied beyond that quantity which would 
have been allotted to it by general commerce, if the trade in 
money had been free, and the precious metals had been used, 
either for money, or for the standard of money. 

If by the general operations of commerce, lo millions of pounds 
sterling, of a known weight and fineness of bullion, should be the 
portion of England, and lo millions of paj)cr pounds were sub- 
stituted, no effect would be produced on the exchange; hut if 
by the abuse of the power of issuing paper money, 1 1 millions 
of pounds should be employed in the circulation, the exchange 
would be 9 per cent, against England; if 12 millions were 
employed, the exchange would be 16 per cent.; and if 20 
millions, the exchange would be 50 per cent, against England. 
To produce this effect it is not, how'ever, necessary that paper 
money should be employed: any cause wdiich retains in circula- 
tion a greater quantity of pounds than would have circulated 
if commerce had been free, and the precious metals of a known 
weight and fineness had been used, either for money or for the 
standard of money, would exactly produce the same effects. 
Suppose that by clipping the money each [)ound did not contiiin 
the quantity of gold or silver which by law it should contain, 
a greater number of such pounds might be employed in the 
circulation than if they were not cli])[)ed. If from each pound 
one-tenth were taken away, ii millions of such pounds might 
be used instead of to; if two-tenths were taken away, 12 
millions might be cm[)loyed; and if one-half were taken away, 
20 millions might not be found superfluous. If the latter sum 
were used instead of 10 millions, every commodity in laigland 
would be raised to double its former price, and the exchange 
would be 50 per cent, against England ; but this would occasion 
no disturbance in foreign commerce, nor discourage the manu- 
facture of any one commodity. If, for example, cloth rose in 
England from £20 to £40 per piece, we should just as freely 
export it after as before the rise, for a compensation of 50 per 
cent, would be made to the foreign purchaser in the exchange, 
so that with £20 of his money, he could purchase a bill which 
would enable him to pay a debt of £40 in England. In the same 
manner, if he exported a commodity which cost £20 at home, 
and which sold in England for £40, he would only receive £20, 
♦f 
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for £40 in England would only purchase a bill for £20 on a 
foreign country. The same effects would follow from whatever 
cause 20 millions could be forced to perform the business of 
circulation in England if 10 millions only were necessary. If 
so absurd a law as the prohibition of the exportation of the 
precious metals could be enforced, and the consequence of such 
prohibition were to force ii millions of good pounds, fresh from 
the mint, instead of 10, into circulation, the exchange would 
be 9 per cent, against England; if 12 millions, 16 per cent.; and 
if 20 millions, 50 per cent against England. But no discourage- 
ment would be given to the manufactures of England; if home 
commodities sold at a high price in England, so would foreign 
commodities; and whether they were high or low would be of 
little importance to the foreign exporter and importer, whilst 
he would, on the one hand, be obliged to allow a compensation 
in the exchange when his commodities sold at a dear rate, and 
would receive the same compensation when he was obliged to 
purchase English commodities at a high price. The' sole dis- 
advantage, then, which could happen to a country from retain- 
prohibitory laws, a greater quantity of gold and silver 
in circulation than would otherwise remain there, would be the 
loss which it would sustain from employing a portion of its 
capital unproductively instead of employing it productively. 
In the form of money, this capital is productive of no profit; 
in the form of materials, machinery, and food, for which it 
might be exchanged, it would be productive of revenue, and 
would add to the wealth and the resources of the state. Thus, 
then, I hope, I have satisfactorily proved that a comparatively 
low price of the precious metals, in consequence of taxation, 
or in other words, a generally high price of commodities, would 
be of no disadvantage to a state, as a part of the metals would 
be exported, which, by raising their value, would again lower 
the prices of commodities. And further, that if they were not 
exported, if by prohibitory laws they could be retained in a 
country, the effect on the exchange would counterbalance the 
effect of high prices. If, then, taxes on necessaries and on 
wages would not raise the prices of all commodities on which 
labour was expended, they cannot be condemned on such 
grounds; and moreover, even if the opinion given by Adam 
Smith, that they would have such an effect, were well founded, 
they would be in no degree injurious on that account. They 
would be objectionable for no other reason than those which 
might be justly urged against taxes of any other description. 
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The landlords, as such, would be exempted from the burden 
of the tax; but as far as they directly employed labour in the 
expenditure of their revenues, by supporting gardeners, menial 
servants, etc., they would be subject to its operation. 

It is undoubtedly true that “ taxes upon luxuries have no 
tendency to raise the price of any other commodities, except 
that of the commodities taxed but it is not true “ that taxes 
upon necessaries, by raising the wages of labour, necessarily 
tend to raise the price of all manufactures.” It is true that 
“ taxes upon luxuries arc finally paid by the consumers of the 
commodities taxed, without any retribution. They fall indif- 
ferently upon every species of revenue, the wages of labour, the 
profits of stock, and the rent of land but it is not true “ that 
taxes upon necessaries, so far as they affect the labouring poor, are 
finally paid partly by landlords in the diminished rent of their 
lands, and partly by rich consumers, whether landlords or others, 
in the advanced price of manufactured goods for, so far as 
these taxes affect the labouring poor, they will be almost wholly 
paid by the diminished profits of stock, a small part only being 
paid by the labourers themselves in the diminished demand for 
labour, which taxation of every kind has a tendency to produce. 

It is from Dr. Smith’s erroneous view of the effect of tliose 
taxes that he has been led to the conclusion that “ the middling 
and superior ranks of people, if they understood their own 
interest, ought always to oppose all taxes upon the necessaries 
of life, as well as all direct taxes upon the wages of labour. 
This conclusion follows from his reasoning, that the fina 
payment of both one and the other falls altogether upon them- 
selves, and always with a considerable overcharge. 1 ii y a 
heaviest upon the landlords,* who always pay in a double 
capacity; in that of landlords by the reduction of their rent, 
and in that of rich consumers by the increase of their expense. 
The observation of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxi s .ire, 
in the price of certain goods, sometimes repeated and accumu- 
lated four or five times, is perfectly just with regiird to taxes 
upon the necessaries of life. In the price of leather, or exam|) 
you must pay, not only for the tax upon the Icat icr o your ow 
shoes, but for a part of that upon those of the shoemaker and 
the tanner. You must pay, too, for the tax upon the salt, upon 
the soap, and upon the candles which those workmen consume 
while employed in your service, and for the tax upon the leather 

• So far from this being true, they would scarcely afloct the landlordl 
and stockholder. 
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which the salt-maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker 
consume while employed in their service.’’ 

Now as Dr. Smith does not contend that the tanner, the 
salt-maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker will either 
of them be benefited by the tax on leather, salt, soap, and 
candles; and as it is certain that government will receive no 
more than the tax imposed, it is impossible to conceive that 
more can be paid by the public upon whomsoever the tax may 
fall. The rich consumers may, and indeed will, pay for the poor 
consumer, but they will pay no more than the whole amount 
of the tax; and it is not in the nature of things that “ the tax 
should be repeated and accumulated four or five times.” 

A system of taxation may be defective; more may be raised 
from the people than what finds its way into the coffers of 
the state, as a part, in consequence of its effect on prices, may 
possibly be received by those who arc benefited by the peculiar 
mode in which taxes are laid. Such taxes arc pernicious, and 
should not be encouraged; for it may be laid down as a prin- 
ciple, that when taxes operate justly, they conform to the first 
of Dr. Smith’s maxims, and raise from the people as little as 
possible beyond what enters into the public treasury of the 
state. M. Say says, “ others offer plans of finance, and propose 
means for filling the coffers of the sovereign, without any charge 
to his subjects, hut unless a plan of finance is of the nature of 
a commercial undertaking, it cannot give to government more 
than it takes away cither from individuals or from government 
itself, under some other form. Something cannot be made out 
of nothing by the stroke of a wand. In whatever way an opera- 
tion may be disguised, whatever forms we may constrain a value 
to take, whatever metamorphosis we may make it undergo, we 
can only have a value by creating it, or by taking it from others. 
The very best of all plans of finance is to spend little, and the 
best of all taxes is that whit h is the least in amount.” 

Dr, Smith uniformly, and I think justly, contends that the 
labouring classes cannot materially contribute to the burdens 
of the state. A tax on necessaries, or on wages, will therefore 
be shifted from the poor to the rich: if then the m(*aning of 
Dr. Smith is, “ that certain taxes arc in the price of certain goods 
sometimes repeated, and accumulated four or five times,” for 
the purpose only of accomplishing this end, namely, the trans- 
ference of the tax from the poor to the rich, they cannot be 
liable to censure on that account. 

' Suppose the just share of the taxes of a rich consumer to be 
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£100, and that he would pay it directly if the tax were laid on 
income, on wine, or on any other luxury, he would suffer no 
injury if, by the taxation of necessaries, he should be only called 
upon for the payment of £25, as far as his own consumption of 
necessaries and that of his family was concerned; but should 
be required to repeat this tax three times, by payinjj; an addi- 
tional price for other commodities to remunerate the labourers, 
or their employers, for the tax which they have been called upon 
to advance. Even in that case the reasoning is inconclusive: 
for if there be no more paid than what is reciuired by govern- 
ment, of what importance can it be to the rich consumer 
whether he pay the tax directly, by paying an increased price 
for an object of luxury, or indirectly, by paying an increased 
price for the necessaries and other commodities he consumes? 
If more be not paid by the people than what is received by 
government, the rich consumer will only pay his equitable 
share; if more is paid, Adam Smith should have stated by 
whom it is received; but his whole argument is founded in 
error, for the prices of commodities would not be raised by such 
taxes. 

M, Say does not appear to me to have consistently adhered 
to the obvious principle which I have quoted from his able 
w'ork; for in the next page, speaking of taxation, he says, 
“ When it is pushed too far, it produces this lamentable effect, 
it deprives the contributor of a portion of his riches, without 
enriching the state. This is what we may comprehend if we 
consider that every man’s power of consuming, whether pro- 
ductively or not, is limited by his income. He cannot then be 
deprived of a part of his income without being obliged propor- 
tionally to reduce his consumption. Hence arises a diminution 
of demand for those goods which he no longer consumes, and 
particularly for those on which the tax is imposed. I rom this 
diminution of demand there results a diminution of prodiu tion, 
and consequently of taxable commodities. The contributor 
then will lose a portion of his enjoyments; the producer a 
portion of his profits; and the treasury a portion of its receipts. 

M. Say instances the tax on salt in h ranee previous to the 
revolution; which, he says, diminished the production of salt 
by one half. If, however, less salt was consumed, less capital 
was employed in producing it; and, therefore, though t e 
producer would obtain less profit on the production of salt, he 
would obtain more on the production of other things. a 
tax, however burdensome it may be, falls on revenue, and not 
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on capital, it does not diminish demand, it only alters the nature 
of it. It enables government to consume as much of the pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country as was before 
consumed by the individuals who contribute to the tax, an evil 
sufficiently great without overcharging it. If my income is 
£xooo per annum, and I am called upon for £100 per annum 
for a tax, I shall only be able to demand nine-tenths of the 
quantity of goods which I before consumed, but I enable 
government to demand the other tenth. If the commodity 
taxed be com, it is not necessary that my demand for corn 
should diminish, as I may prefer to pay £100 per annum more 
for my corn, and to the same amount abate in my demand for 
wine, furniture, or any other luxury.^ Less capital will con- 
sequently be employed in the wine or upholstery trade, but 
more will be employed in manufacturing those commodities, on 
which the taxes levied by government will be expended. 

M. Say says that M. Turgot, by reducing the market dues on 
fish (les droits d' entree et de halle sur la mark) in Paris one half, 
did not diminish the amount of their produce, and that conse- 
quently the consumption of fish must have doubled. He infers 
from this that the profits of the fishermen and those engaged 
in the trade must also have doubled, and that the income of 
the country must have increased by the whole amount of these 
increased profits; and by giving a stimulus to accumulation, 
must have increased the resources of the state.^ 

W^ithout calling in question the policy which dictated this 
alteration of the tax, I have my doubts whether it gave any 
great stimulus to accumulation. If the profits of the fishermen 
and others engaged in the trade were doubled in consequence 
of more fish being consumed, capital and labour must have been 
withdrawn from other occupations to engage them in this 
particular trade. But in those occupations capital and labour 


‘ M. Say says, " that the tax added to the ]irice of a coimnodity raises 
its price. Every incre.ise 111 the price of a commodity necessarily reduc(‘s 
the number of those who are able to purchase it, or at least the quantity 
they will consume of it.” This is by m> means a necessary consequence. 
1 do not believe that if bread were taxed the consumption of bread would 
be diminished, more than if cloth, wine, or soap were taxed. 

* The following remark of the same author appears to me equally 
erroneous; “ When a high duty is laid on cotton the production of all 
tho*^* goods of which cotton is the basis is diminished. If the total value 
adt’ed to cotton m its various manufactures, m a particular country, 
amounted to ino millions of francs per annum, and the effect of the tax 
was to diminish the consumption one half, then the tax would deprive 
that country every year of 50 million of francs, m addition to the sud> 
received by government.” — Vol. ii. p. 314. 
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were productive of profits, which must have been given up 
when they were withdrawn. The ability of the country to 
accumulate was only increased by the difference between the 
profits obtained in the business in which the capital was newly 
engaged, and those obtained in that from which it was with- 

drawn. ,• • • u 

Whether taxes be taken from revenue or capital they diminish 
the taxable commodities of the state. If 1 cease to expend 
£ioo on wine, because by paying a tax of that amount 1 have 
enabled government to expend £too instead of expending it 
myself, one hundred pounds’ worth of goods are necessarily 
withdrawn from the list of taxable commodities. If the revenue 
of the individuals of a country be lo millions, they will have at 
least 10 millions’ worth of taxable commodities. If, by taxing 
some, one million be transferred to the disposal of government 
their revenue will still be nominally lo millions, but they will 
remain with only nine millions’ worth of taxable commodities. 
There are no circumstances under which taxation does not 
abridge the enjoyments of those on whom the taxes ultimately 
fall, and no means by which those enjoyments can again be 
extended but the accumulation of n(‘w revenue. 

Taxation can never be so equally applied as to operate >n the 
same proportion on the value of all commodities, and still to 
preserve them at the same relative value, t requen y 
operates very differently from the intention of the legis 
by its indirect effects. We have already seen that the ellect 
of a direct tax on corn and raw produce is, if money a so 
produced in the country, to raise the price of all commodi les 
in proportion as raw produce enters into their composition, an 
thereby to destrov the natural relation which ])rcyiously existed 
between them. Another indiiect effect is that it raises wages 
and lowers the rate of profits; and we have also seen, in 
part of this work, that the effect of a rise of wages and a fall o 
profits is to lower the money prices of those A j 

are produced in a greater degree by the employment of fixe 

^^That a commodity, when taxed, can no lonser be so 

exported is so well understood that a drawback is frequently 

allowed on its exportation, and a duty laid on its ’^IJorta . 

If these drawbacks and duties be accurately ai , ) y 

the commodities themselves, but on all 

directly affect, then, indeed, there will be no 

value of the precious metals. Since we could as ■ y P 
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a commodity after being taxed as before, and since no peculiar 
facility would be given to importation, the precious metals 
would not, more than before, enter into the list of exportable 
commodities. 

Of all commodities none are perhaps so proper for taxation 
as those which, cither by the aid of nature or art, are produced 
with peculiar facility. With respect to foreign countries, such 
commodities may be classed under the head of those which are 
not regulated in their price by the quantity of labour bestowed, 
but rather by the caprice, the tastes, and the ix)wer of the 
purchasers. If luigland had more productive tin mines than 
otlier countries, or if, from superior machinery or fuel, she had 
peculiar facilities in manufacturing cotton goods, the prices of 
tin and cotton goods would still in England be regulated by the 
comparative quantity of labour and capital requited to produce 
them, and the com[)etition of our merchants would make them 
very little dearer to the foreign ( onsumcr. Our ad\antage in 
the production of these commodities might be so decided tluit 
probably they could bear a very great additional price in the 
foreign market without very materially diminishing their con- 
sumption. This price they nev’er could attain, whilst competi- 
tion was free at home, by any other means but by a tax on their 
exportation. This tax would fall wholly on foreign consumers, 
and part of the expenses of the government of lOngland would 
be defrayed by a tax on the land and labour of other countries. 
The tax on lea, w hich at present is paid by the peojile of I'.ngland, 
and goes to aid the expenses of the government of baiglanfl, 
might, if laid in C hina on the exportation of the tea, he diverted 
to the payment of the expenses of the go\ernment of China. 

Taxes on luxuries have some advantage over taxes on neces- 
saries. They are g(Mierall\ paid from income, and therefore do 
not diminish tlic productive capital of the country. If wine 
were ima li raised in price in consi‘f|uence of taxation, it is 
probable that a man would rather forego the enjoyments of 
wine than make any im[)ortant encroaclimenls on his ca[)ilal 
to be enaliletl to purchase it. 'Fhey are so identified with price 
that tlie contributor is hardly aware that lie is paying a tax. 
But tliey have also their disadvantages. First, they never 
reach capital, and on some extraordinary occasions it may be 
ex|)edient that even capital should contribute towards the public 
exigencies; and, secondly, there is no certainty as to the amount 
of the tax, for it may not reacli even income. A man intent on 
saving will exempt himself from a tax on wine by gi\ ing up the 
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use of it. The income of the country may be undiminished, 
and yet the state may be unable to raise a shilling by the tax. 

Whatever habit has rendered delightful will be relinquished 
w'ith reluctance, and will continue to be consumed notwith- 
standing a very heavy tax; but this reluctance has its limits, 
and experience every day demonstrates that an increase in the 
nominal amount of taxation often diminishes the produce. One 
man will continue to drink the same quantity of wine, though 
the price of every bottle should be raised three shillings, who 
would yet relinquish the use of wine rather than pay four. 
Another will be content to pay four, yet refuse to pay five 
shillings. The same may be said of other taxes on luxuries: 
many would pay a tax of £5 for the enjoyment w'hich a horse 
affords, who would not pay £10 or £20. It is not because they 
cannot pay more that they give up the use of wine and of horses, 
but because they will not pay more. Every man has some 
standard in his own mind by which he estimates the value of 
his enjoyments, but that standard is as various as the human 
character. A country whose financial situation has become 
extremely artificial, by the mischie\ous policy of accumulating 
a large national debt, and a consecjuently enormous taxation, 
is particularly cxj)osed to the inconvenience attendant on this 
mode of raising taxes. After visiting with a tax the whole 
round of luxuries; after la) ing horses, carriages, wine, servants, 
and all the other enjoyments of the rich under contribution; 
a minister is induced to have recourse to more direct taxes, 
such as income and property taxes, lu gli i ting the golden maxim 
of M. Say, “ that the very best of all plans of finance is to sj)end 
little, and the best of all taxes is that which is the least in 
amount.” 
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TAXF.S ON OTIIKR COMMODITIKS THAN RAW PRODUCE 

On the s.iinc principle tiuit a tax on corn would raise the price 
of rorn, a tax on anv otlu-r commodity would raise the price of 
that commodity. If the commodity did not rise by a sum equal 
to the tax, it would not j^dve the same profit to the producer 
which he had bi fore, and lie would remove his (Mj)ital to some 
other emfiloymcnt. 

'file taxin" of all commodities, wliellier the\’ be nci'cssaries or 
luxuries, will, while money remains at an unaltered value, raise 
their firices by a sum at le.ist e^ju.d to the lax.' A tax on the 
manufactured n(‘C(‘ssaries of the labourei would ha\e the same 
effect on wages as a tax on corn, which differs from other neces- 
saries onlv by being the first and nio-'t im{)ortiint on the list; 
and it w'ould jiroduce precisely the same effects on the jirofits 
of slock and foreign trade. lint a tax on luxuries would have 
no other effect than to raise their prii'c. It would fall wholly 
on the consumer, and could neither increase wages nor lower 
[irofits. 

'faxes which are levied on a country for tlie purjiose of sup- 
porting war, or for the ordinary cxjii nscs of the state, and which 
lire chiefly devoted to the support of unproductive labourers, 
arc taken from the productive industry of the country; and 
cverv' saving which can be mack' from such expenses will be 

* It i- nl)s»T\<'(l 1)V M S.w, “ that a in.mutac I iii ' r not niahli U to make 
the roiisuiiKT p.iv the whoh* t.i\ IcNied on Ills rominoihty, because its 
inro MMsl puce will tlnnini'^h O', consumption." Should this lie the c.ise, 
should the I’onMimption lx* dimmi''hed, will not the supply also sp»'edilv 
be dimmiNhed’ \\ hv should the maiuif ictuicr continue in tin- tr.ide if 
his proht> are below the m ral hwiP M S.iv appears here also to ha\c 
foi^otten the iloctiine whicli he <lsi’\\hi're supports, “ that the cost of 
]>rodiiction deteiinines thi* priri*, below which commodities c.annot hill for 
any h*nf;th of tinu*, bec.mse production would be then cither suspi iidecl 
or diminished " — \‘ol. ii p 20 

“ The t.i\ m this casr f.ilN then pntlv on the consumer, who is i>bln;ed 
to jii\e more (or the commodity taxed, and p.irtly on the pro<!iicer, who, 
.ifti r dcductirn; the tax. will receive less. The public treasury will be 
benetited bv what the purchaser pa\s m additi>>n, and aKo by the sacnticij 
which the prtulucc’r is ohlined to make p.irt of his profits It is the 
etTort of K»»npowder, which acts at the same tune on the bullet which it 
projects and ou the gun which it c.iuses to recoil.” — Vol. u. p. 333. 

I bo 
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generally added to the income, if not to tlie capital of the con- 
trihiitors. Wlicn, for the expenses of a \ ear's war, twenty 
millions are raised by means of a loan, it is the twenty millions 
which are withdrawn from the productive capital of the nation, 
'rhe million per annum which is raised by taxes to pay the 
interest of this loan is merely transferred from tho^e who pay 
it to tho^e who receive it, from the contributtir to the tax to 
the national creditor. The real expense is the twenty millions^ 
and not the interest which must be paid for it.* Whether the 
interest he or be not jxiid, the country w'ill neither be richer nor 
y^oorer. Government mi^dit at once ha\e required the twenty 
millions in the shayie of taxes: in which case it would not have 
been necessary to raise annual taxes to the amount of a million. 
This, however, w'ould not have chanj^ed the nature of the trans- 
action. An individual, instead of bein;^^ called upon to jiay 
£ioo per annum, mi^ht have been obliged to j)ay £2000 onee for 
all. It might also have suited his convt*nienre rather to horiow 
this £2000, and to [)ay £100 yier annum for interest to the IcikUt, 
than to spare the larger sum from lus own funds. In one ea'sc, 
it is a private transaction between A and !>, in thi‘ otluT goM in- 
ment guarantees to H the ])a\ment of inten^st to l)(‘ ef|iially 
paid by A. If the tran‘'a('ti()n had been of a private nature, no 
yiuhlic record w'ould he ke{)t of it, and it would he a matter of 
comparative indifference to the country whether A faithfullv 
yx'rformcd his contract to 11 or unjustly retained the £100 jht 
annum in his own pnsv.(*^sioii. The country would have a 
general intercut in the faithful |)erfonnan('e of a contract, but 
w’ilh respect to the national w(.ilth it would have no other 
intere^t than w'hether A or U would make this £100 most pro- 
ducti\e; hut on thl^ question it would neither have the right 

* Melon s.ivsth.it tlif ( 1 < a n ition .to «!• htsdiif from the* li^ht li.iml 

to tin- I' ft, by \N birh tbi- 1 o<ly i-. not \n« ala m <1 It is Inn that tin- >41 ri< 1 at 
w.-altli 1^ not <innnn>lii'<l by tli<* |*a\ni' nt of tin- int« n 4 on air< irs of ibr 
<li bt I In* (lunbnds an* a vabn* whirfi |> issfs fioin tin* band of fin* rnn- 
tiibutor to Ibe national rn lUor: Win tin r it be tin national eo ditor oi 
tin* conliibutor ubo .ir< nmnlat* s or <')n‘'nnns it i^, I (jf little 

iinportanre to tin* sorn t\ , but tin* prim ij> tl of tin d* bt w bat b< < oine 
of that? It no inon* 'I In* fonsninpli ii wliub bas followed tin; 

loan ha*; annil ilaP d a capita! wlinii \m 1 I m r m* M any fiirlb* i i<*\'f nne 
'1 be sorn tv i-^ d'|aiv«*<l not f»f tin aino'int of intM<st, ■■ime that 
pis>,fs from one hand tf) Hit other, but of tin re\<*nne from a d* stroyi *1 
r.ipital. I Ills capital, if it bad 1 m f n MiipiovMl jirorbn liv» ly b> him who 
I nt it to the statf*, \sould <*qnallv bavi* >i'lded inin an iiifoine, |)nt that 
income woiiM bav** b -eri d(ri\«d fioni a n al prodnetioii, .iml would not 
ba\e been furnisln d fioni tin* pot kei of a ft How (iti/<n’’ Sav, vol ii. 
p. -js? 'Ibis IS both concti\etl and ex[<r' -sed in tin* true spmt of tbo 
scunce. 
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nor the ability to decide. It mi.ejht be pos';ible that, if A 
retained it for his own use, lie mi^dit squander it unprofitably, 
and it it were |)aifl to J 5 he ini.i'ht a<Id it to his (Mj)ital and 
employ it j)r()ducti\ t ly. And the converse would also be pos- 
sible; li miL;ht s(|uan(U r it, and A nu\dU employ it productively. 
With a view to wealth only, it mi^dit be e(|ually or more desir- 
able th.it A sliould or should not jiay it; but the claims of justice 
and i^ood f.iith, a greater utility, are not to be compelled to 
yield to tho>e of a l(‘^s; and a(‘i‘ordin;^dy , if tlu* ^tate were <'alled 
upon to interfere, tin- courts of justice would oblii^e A to jierlbrm 
hi-> ('ontr.ict. A debt ^.^maranteed by the nation differs in no 
resp(‘('t from the aboM* tr.Ln^aclion. lu^tiia* and ^ood faith 
demand th.it the interest of the national debt should continue 
to be jKiid, and th.it those who iui\e advanced their capitals 
for the L^ener.il benefit should not be required to forego their 
('(|uitable ( l.iims on the ple.i (»f t'xpi dienc'v . 

liiiL independently of this < oiisideration, it is by no means 
certain th.it polite al utility would gain an\ thing by the saiTificc 
ol p(jhti(al integiity; it dots by no imans follow that the party 
cNoner.ited Irom thi' j).i\ nu nt of the inten st of the n.itional debt 
would emj)loy it more jitodm l'y el\ th.in those to whom indis- 
|)Utably It Is due. I 5 y ».imelhng the national debt, oni‘ man's 
income might be raised from £iooo to {1500, but another man's 
would be lowered from (^1500 to £1000. d'hese two men's 
incomes now amount to (,2500; tlu‘y would amount to no more 
then. If It be the object of government to r.iise t.ixes, there 
woulil bi' prei isely the .same taxabU' < apit.d and im orne in one 
case as m the oIIut. It is not, then, b\ the payment of the 
interest on tlu' n.itional th'bt th.U a country is distressed, nor 
N It by the exonei.ilion Irom p.i\ment that it can be relieved. 
It IS only bv say ing Irniu im oine, .uul retrem lung in expenditure, 
that the national < ajiilal lan be increased; and neither tlu* 
income would be iiu'ie.isul nor the expuidiliin* diminished bv 
the annihilatu)!! of the national dibl. It is bv the proluse 
e\|)enditure ot govi riunent aiul of individu.ds. and by loans, 
that the country is impoveiishul: i*vi'ry nuasun*, therelori*, 
whu'h is i.ileulated to proinolt* public .mil jiny.ite ii oimmy will 
relieve the publu' distiess; but it is error .md delusion to supj)ose 
that a real national diltu ulty c an be renun i d by shilling it from 
the shoulders ot one idass ot the community, who justlv ••U'jht 
to bear it, to the shv)ulders of another ilass, who, upon every 
prmeiple ot equity, ought to bear no more than thi ir share. 

Idom what I have said, it must not he inferred that I cs^nsidcr 
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the system of borrowing as the best calculated to defray the 
extraordinary expenses of the state. It is a s\ >tem which "tends 
to make us less thrifty -to blind us to our real situation. If the 
expenses of a war be 40 millions per annum, and the share which 
a man would Iiave to contribute towards that annual cxpcn^e 
were £too, he would endeavour, on being at once calkd upon 
for his portion, to sa\ e speedily the £100 Iroin his income. By 
the s\stem of loans, he is called upon to pay only the inten^t 
of this £100, or £5 per annum, and considers that he dous 
enough by sa\ ing lhl^ /J5 from hi-, expc'nditure, and then (h*huh s 
him^elf with the belief that he is as rich as before. Thi‘ whole 
nation, by reasoning and at'ting in this manner, save onl\ the 
inlenst of .to millions, or two millions; and thus not onlv losi' 
all the intcrt.st or jirofit whn'h 40 millions of capital, «mplo\«tl 
productively, w'ould atTord, but also millions, the dillcren* e 
betw c'cn thi'ir savings and expenditure. I f . as I belore observed, 
ea( h ni.in had to m<d<(‘ his ow'n loan, aiul ('ontribute his full 
jiroportion to the exigem'K's of tie st.ite, as soon as the war 
cuiMil taxation would I'ea-e, and wt should imiiiedialely fall 
into a natural state of j)ri('i*s. Out of his j)ii\ate limds, A 
might iia\e to j)«iy to J> inl< n -'1 lor tin' mom v he boirowid of 
him (luring tli(i war to t liable him to jiay liis (jiiota of th(‘ 
expi'iise; but w ith this the nation would h.ive 110 ( oik (’Iu. 

A couutiy which h i'. ae(aunulat( d a laigi* debt is placed in 
a most artili('ial situation; aial .ilthough the .iincuml of taxes, 
aiicl thc‘ increased price of labour. m.i\ not, and I be Ik ve docs 
not, j)lace it unci' r any other (li^.uU autage* with ic^jiict to 
foreiL^u coiintrit-., c.xct ])t the una\ cadablo cjiie of p.iyinu lhos(.‘ 
taxes, vi'i It bec'oiiK ^ the- iut( P .st c 4 ( \ i i v conti iliuloT to w ilh- 
draw hi-^ shouldcT from tin bui tie 11, aiicl to shilt this pa\uK-nt 
liom himself to anotlier; and the- ic mptation to n ino\e luinsc 11 
and his cajntal to another counti\, wIup Ik will be (xcin|)l((l 
from sue h biirthc n^ b( c omc s at la-^t me aUible, and o\i rc oiiies 
the natnr.d re hn taiK >■ whi( li < \ c r\ inan lc‘( h to (juit the* plac f 
ol his birth and the ( u'- ‘)f his t arly a>soc lations. A c cninti y 
wliK'h has in\olvcd it-.clf in the dillic uUk s att* ncli.iLr this 
artificial svstem wcjiild act wi>'ly by ranscanmg itscll fican 
them at the saciifiec- of any [)(;rti<»n of its |)fc»pirly wIikIi 
miuht be nt ( I s->arv to rede i in it', debt, 'fhat winch is wise- in 
an m(li\ idnal i> wi^c- aNo in a nali'»n. A man who ha^ (10,000, 
j)aying him an income (U / c)nl of win* li Ik has to j),i\ £100 
per annum lowanB the iiif n st ol the dt bt . is rc .ills wotlh only 
£Sooo, and would be e(|Ucilly rich, wIk ther In- continued Uj pay 
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£100 per annum, or at once, and for only once, sacrificed £2000. 
]iut where, it is asked, would be the purchaser of the property 
which he must sell to obtain this £2000? The answer is plain: 
the national creditor, who is to receive this £2000, will want 
an investment for his money, and will be disposed either to lend 
it to the landholder, or manufacturer, or to purchase from them 
a part of tlie property of which they have to dispose. To such 
a payment the stockholde rs themselves would largely contribute. 
This scheme has been often recommended, but we have, I fear, 
neither wisdom enough, nor virtue enemgh, to adopt it. It 
must, lu)wever, be admitted, that during pe ae'c, our unceasing 
efforts should be directed tejwards paying off that part of the 
elebt which has been contracted during war; and that no temp- 
tation of relie’f, no desire of escajie from present, and I hope 
temjiorary, distresses should induci' us to relax in our attention 
to that great object. 

No sinking fund ('an be efficient for th(‘ purpose of diminishing 
the debt if it be not derived from the excess of the public 
revemu' over the pulilic expenditure. It is to be regretted that 
the sinking fund in this country is only such in name; for there 
is no ex('ess of revenue above expenditure. It ought, by 
economy, to be made what it is professed to be, a really t Ificient 
fund for the pa)ment of the debt. If, on the breaking out of 
any future war, we shall not have very considi rably riduced 
our debt, one of two things must happen, either the whole 
expenses of that war must be defrayed by taxes raised from 
year to year, or we must, at the end of that war, if not before, 
sul>mit to a national bankiuptcy; not that we shall be unable 
to bear any large additions to the debt; it would be ditlicult 
to set limits to the pi^wers of a gieat nation; but assuredly 
there are limits to the price, which in the form of perpetual 
taxation, individuals will submit to pay for the privilege merely 
of li\ing in their native country.' 

When a ('ommodity is at a monopoly price* it is at the v('ry 
highest prii e at whuh the lon^umeis are willing to purchase it. 

‘ " I'n dit, m v;en<'i.el. is f4«>oU, .is it allows cajntal'' lo Ir.ivo tlinM* hands 
uluTr thov .in* not um IuIK <inplo\od, t«> p.i^s into tlinsr where tln‘V will 
be made pioductive- il duerts a capital tiom an i‘inpl<)\ nn nt useful only 
to the capitalist, vtK'h as an mvtstnient in tie* publie funds, to make it 
prodiictue m the hands of iiulii'sUv It tarihtates the <-mpIo\ m< iits of 
all c.ipitals, and lea\es none inn mph>\ i »1 j. pohlKjta, p 463, 

\ol 11 4th iditmn — This mu'st be an o\iivi,;ht of M. Sav. Th<' capital 
ot the stockhohU r can neNer be in.uh' productive- it is, in fact, no capital, 
If he v\ere to sell his ‘^tock, .ind «'mpli>v th*’ cajut.il he oht.imed for it, 
punlnctiN »'ly. he c«Hild (mlv do so bv detaching the capital of the buy« r 
of Ins stock from a productive cinrlovment. 
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Commodities are only at a monopoly price when by no possible 
ell vice their quantity can be aupjmenti'd; and \Nlien, therefore, 
the competition is wholly on one '^ide -amnni^^t the buyers. 
The monopoly price of one period may be much lt)wer or higher 
tlian the monopoly price of another, because the competition 
amoni^st the purchasers must depend on their wealth, and tlnnr 
tastes and caprices. 'Hiose pei'uliar wines which an* piodiicid 
in very limited quantity, and those works of art which, from 
their (kcellmce or rarity, have ac(|uired a lanciliil \aliie, will 
be exchan^nal for a very dilTerent (juantity ol the produce of 
ordinarv labour, according as the societ\ is rich or poor, as it 
p()s>,e^ses an abtindaiK'c or scarcity of such prodiici', or as it may 
be in a rude or polished state. The exchangeable valu(‘ there- 
fore of a commodity which is at a monopoly price is now'here 
regulaUd by the cost of prodm titin. 

Raw produi'c is not at a monopoly price, bei-iuse the marke t 
price of barley and wlu'at is as much ri'gulatid by their cost of 
production as the market prie'c of cloth and linen, 'fhe only 
dilTerence is this, that one portion of the cajiital cmjiloyed in 
agriculture regulates the pric(‘ of corn, nam*‘ly, that portion 
wliit'h p.iNS no n nt; whereas, in th(‘ prodiK'tion of manuf.ictured 
commodities, ev(Ty jiortion ol eapital is emjiloyi'd with the same 
results; and as no [lortion jiaNs rent, eveiy [lortion is (-(jiially 
a rc-gulator of price: corn, and (»ther raw produce*, can be aug- 
mented, toe), in quantity, by the- emple)\nMnt of more* eapital 
on the lanei, and therefe)re they are* not at a me)no|)e)ly prier. 
'rhere is e'om|)etition among the* sellers, as we‘ll as ame)ng*>l the 
buyers. 'Hns is not the case in the proelue tion of the)se- rare 
wines, and the>se valuable sjie'eimens of art, ed whie'h we have 
bean speaking; their cjuantity eanneit be increasi*d, anel their 
price is limited ejnly by the extent ejf the jiow'er and will of the 
j)ure hasers. dhe rent e)f these vineyiirels may be* rai*>efl beyond 
any mode‘i\itely assignable limits, bee'ause* nei other lanei being 
able to j)roduce‘ su< h wine s, none e an be* brought into ( e)m])etition 
with them. 

The corn and raw produex* of a < enintry may, indf'C'd, for a time, 
sell at a monopoly prue; but they can do so lu rmanently only 
when no meire eapital can be profitably empkeved on the lands, 
and when, therefore, their prejdiiee* cannot be mereased. At 
sue'h time, every portion of land m ('ultivation, and every portiein 
of capital e•mj)lo^■<■el on the land, will yield a rent, diffe'ring, 
indeed, in proportion tej the differenec in the return. At sue:h 
a time, too, any tax which may be imposed on the farmer will 
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fall on rent, and not on the consumer. He cannot raise the 
prii:e of his ( orn, bec ause, by the supposition, it i^ aln^ady at the 
hiji[h(‘st price at which the purchasers will or can buy it. He 
will not b(' satisfied with a lower rate of profits than that obtained 
by other capitalc'^ts, and, therefore, his only alternative will be 
to obtain a reduction of n nt or to quit his (“rnployment. 

Mr. Ihichanan considers corn and raw produce as at a 
monopoly price, because they yield a rent: all commodities 
which yield a rent, he supposes, must be at a monnp<»ly price; 
and theiK'e he infers that all taxes on raw' j)rnduce would fall 
on the landlord, and not on the <’onsumer. “ 'I’lie jiric’C of corn, 
he says, “ which always affords a rent, being in no rcs[)cct 
inlluenced by the expenses of its production, those expenses 
must be paid out of thi‘ rent; and w'hen they rise or fall, there- 
fore, the cons(‘(juence is not a higher or lower j^rice, but a highi r 
or a low'er rent. In this \'iew', ail taxes on fiirin servants, horses, 
or the implements of agriculture are in ri al it y land taxes— 
the burden falling on the farmer during the currency of his 
lease, and on the landlord when the lease comes to be renewed. 
In hive manner, all tliose imj)ro\ed inqilemeiits of husbandry 
wliK'h save expi'iise to the farmer, such as machines for thrashing 
and reaping, whatever gives him easier access to the market, 
sucli as good roads, canals, and bridges, though they lessen the 
original cost of corn, do not lessen its market price. Whatever 
is saved bv those improvements, therefore, belongs to the land- 
lord as part of his rent. 

It is evident that if we yield to Mr. Buchanan the basis on 
w'liK'li Ills argument is built, namely, that the j)rice of i orn 
always yields a rent, all the conscqucmcs which he contends 
for would follow of course. Taxes on the farmer would then 
fall, n(»t on the consumer, hut on rent; and all improvements 
in luisl)andr\' would increase rent: hut 1 hn|)e I have made it 
sunicieutly I'lcar tliat, until a country is cultivated in every 
part, and up to the liiglu'st degree, there is always a portion of 
capital emjilovcd on the Kind whu'h vields no rent, and that it is 
this portion of ('apital. the result of which, as in manulacturcs. is 
divided between profits and wages, that regulates the price of 
com. The price of corn, then, which does not afTord a rent, 
being inlluenced bv' the expenses of its production, tliose cxpen'^cs 
cannot he paid out of rent. Tlie consequence, therefore, of tliose 
expenses increasing, is a liigher price, and not a lower rent. 

‘ M.\iuif.»ctvirina industry mcnsiscs its pro.Uicr in proportion the 
demand, and the price falls; '6 m/ the produce c} land cannot be 5o increased ; 
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Tt is remarkable that both Adam Smith and ^[r. r.uchanan, 
^^h() entirely a^rce that taxes on raw produce, a land tax, and 
tithes, all fall on the rent of land, and not on the con'^uiners of 
raw produce, should nevertheless admit that taxes v\\ malt 
would fall on the consumer of beer, and not on the rent of the 
landlord. Adam Smith’s arp^ument is so able a siattanenl of 
the view which I take of the subject of the tax on mall, and 
c\ery other tax on raw produce, th.it 1 cannot refrain fioin 
ufTerinj^ it to the attention of the reiider. 

“ The rent and I'lrofits of barley land must alwa\s be ivarlv 
equal to those of other eipially fertile and e(|ually well culti\a1i‘d 
land. If they were le^s, some j)art of the barley land would 
soon be turned to some other |)urposc; and if they w'ere greater, 
more land w’ould soon be turned to the raiding of barley. When 
the ordinary price of an\- ])articular produce of laml is at what 
may be calk'd a mimopoly [)rice. a tax upon it nei'es^.n ilv reduces 
the rent and j)rorit ^ of the land widt h grows it. A t.ix upon 
the produce of those precious vinetanK, of wluVh the wine kills 
so nuicli short of the efTedu.ii demand that its prii e is always 
above the natural |)roportion to that of other eijiiallv fertile and 
(-(jually well culti\aled land, would necessarily reduce the rent 
and profit^ of those vine\ards. 'I'lie price of tlu' wines being 
ahead) the highe^t that could be g(»t for the (jiianlity commonlv 
^ent to market, it could not be r.iM’d hiL’her w ilhout diminishing 
that quantity; and the (piantity (‘ould not be diminished with- 
out still greater loss, lieiaii^e the lands could not be turned to 
any other ecjuall) \aluable j)rodu( e. 'TIh; \\hok‘ weij^dit of the 
tax. thiavforc, would t.ill upon the rent and profit,' pioperlv 
upon tlic rcnl of the Mne\<ird.”- “ Ihit the ordinary price of 
liarley has never lieen anmnoiioly |)ri('e; and the riait and profits 
of barky land have n(‘\er been abo\e tln ir natural jirojiortion 
to those of (Ulier e(jual!\ lertile and e(jually well ('ulti\aled land. 
'I'he different taxis whuji ha\(‘ bi'cn imjiosi d upon mall, beer, 
and ale iict'er lowered the ptur of horiry ; ha\e ikmt 

reducefl the rent and ))r(;fit * of bark'v land. 'I’lie price of malt 

and a high price !>, ik q, ss.irv to prevent tie- n Mioiiiipl mu frnni ( xcf c fl- 
ing the f^upi'lv” — Ihirh.'in.iTi. \'-l i\ p .pi K it p'- iMe lli.it Mi 
Hiirli.m.iii cm •^eriou-lv tliit the |»MMliife of the 1 umI r.innot he 

increased if tlie di iii.uid inm of 

* I wph tlv worfl “ jiiofit ” h.i'l Um n r>iiiittf (1 l)r Smith must snppfjsf* 
the prniits ol tie tiiMiit^ of ihe^e jjncifiiM Mn< v.irds t(i he rih‘»\e the 
gener.il r.ite of prolits If th< \ wtre nf»t. tie v \^oIIhl not p.iy tlic t.ix, 
iinlev,-, they cuiild shill it < ith« r to lie- landhfoi or c< ii 'unn r. 
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to the brewer has constantly risen in proportion to the taxes 
imposed upon it; and those taxes, to.cjelher with the different 
duties upon beer and ale, have constantly cither raised the price, 
or, what comes to the same thing, reduced the quality of those 
commodities to the consumer. The final payment of those 
taxes has fallen consUtntly upon the consumer and not upon the 
producer.” On this passage Mr. Iluchanan remarks, “ A duty 
on malt never could reduce the price of barley, because, unless 
as much could be made of barley by mailing it as by selling it 
unmalted, the quantity required would not be brought to 
market. It is clear, therefore, that the ])ricc of malt must rise 
in proportion to the tax imjjosed on it, as the demand could not 
otherwise be sujiplied. The price of barley, however, is just as 
much a monojioly jirice as that of sugar; they both yield a rent, 
and the market price of both has equally lost all connection 
with the original cost.” 

It appears, then, to be the opinion of Mr. Ikichanan, that 
a tax on malt would laisc Ihc price of malt, but that a tax on 
the barley from which malt is made would not raise the price 
of barley; and, theiefoie, if malt is taxed, the tax will be [)aid 
by the consumer; if barley is taxed, it will be paid by the land- 
lord, as he will receive a diminished rent. According to Mr. 
Ihichanan, then, barley is at a monopoly j)rice at the highest 
price which the purchasers are willing to give for it; but malt 
made of barley is not at a monopoly f)rice, and consequently 
it can be raised in jiroportion to the taxes that nray be imposed 
upon it. Tins opinion of Mr. Buchanan of the effects of a tax 
on malt appears to me to be in direc t contradiction to the 
opinion he has given of a similar tax, a tax on bread. “ A tax 
on bread w ill be ultimately paid, not by a rise of jirice, but by 
a reduction of rent.” ^ If a tax on malt would raise the price of 
beer, a tax on bread must rai^e the jirice of bread. 

'riic following argument of M. Say is founded on the same 
views as Mr. Buchanan’s: “ The quantity of wine or corn which 
a piece of land will produce will remain nearly the same, what- 
ever may be the tax w ith which it is charged. The tax may 
take away a half, or even three-fouiths of its net produce, or of 
its rent, if \ou please, yet the land would nevertheless be culti- 
vated for the half or the quarter not absorbed by the tax. The 
rent, that is to sav, the l.indlord’s share, would merely be 
somewhat lower. The reason of this will be perceived if we 
consider that, in the case supposed, the quantity of produce 
' Vol. m. |>. 355 
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obtained from the land and sent to market will remain never- 
theless the same. On the other hand, the motives on which 
the demand for the produce is founded continue also the 
same. 

“ Now, if the quantity of produce supplied, and the quantity 
demanded, necessarily continue the same, noUsithstanding the 
establishment or the increase of the tax, the price of that produce 
will not vary; and if the price do not vary, the consumer will 
not pay the smallest portion of this tax. 

“ Will it be said that the farmer, he who furnishes labour and 
capital, will, jointly with the landlord, bear the burden of this 
tax ? — certainly not; because the circumstance of the tax has not 
diminished the number of farms to be let, nor increased the 
number of farmers. Since, in this instance also, the sujijily and 
demand remain the same, the rent of farms must also remain 
the same. The example of the manufacturer of salt, who can 
only make the consumers pay a portion of the tax, and that 
of the landlord, who cannot reimburse himself in the smallest 
degree, prov’^e the error of those who maintain, in opposition to 
the economists, that all taxes fall ultimately on the consumer.’* 
— Vol. li. p. 338. 

If the tax “ took away half, or even thrce-foinths of the net 
produce of the land,” and the price of produce did not rise, how 
could those farmers obtain the usual profits of stock who |)aid 
very moderate rents, having that quality of land which required 
a much larger proportion ot lalxiur to obtain a given result than 
land of a more fertile quality? If the whole rent were remilled, 
they would still obtain lower profits than those in other trades, 
and would therefore not continue to cultivate their land, unless 
they could raise the price of its produce. If the tax fell on the 
farmers, there would be fewer farmers disjiosed to hire farms; 
if It fell on the landlord, many farms would not be let at all, for 
they would afford no rent. But from what fund would those 
pay the tax who produce corn without paying any rent? It is 
quite clear that the tax must fall on the consumer. I low' would 
such land as M. Say describes in the following passage |)ay a tax 
of one-half or three-fourths of its produce? 

“ We sec in Scotland poor lands thus cultivated by the pro- 
prietor, and which could be rwlti\atcd by no other f)erson. 
Thus, too, we sec in the interior provinces of the United States 
vast mid fertile lands, the revenue of which, alone, would not be 
sufficient for the maintenance of the proprietor. These lands 
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arc cultivated nevertheless, but it must be by the proprietor 
himself, or, in other words, he must add to the rent, which is 
little or nothing, the profits of his caj)itiil and industry, to enable 
him to live in competence. It is well known that land, though 
cidtivatcd, yields no revenue to the landlord when no farmer 
will be willing to pay a rent for it: which is a [)roof that such 
land will give only the profits of the capital, and of the industry 
necessary for its cultivation.” — Say, vol. ii. p. 127. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


POOR RATES 

We have seen that taxes on raw produce, and on the profits of 
the fanner, wiW full on the eonsunur of raw jirodiuv; since» 
unless he had the power of remunerating: hinisell by an increase 
of pri('{', the#iix would reduce his profits below the j^eneral U vi I 
of profits, and would ur^a^ him to remove his capital to soine 
other trade. ^\ e have seen, ton, that he could not, by dediictinj; 
it fnjin his rent, transfer the tax to his landlord; bi'cause that 
farmer who paid no rent would, ecjually with the cultivator of 
bi'tter land, be subje(a to the tax, whether it were laid on raw- 
produce or on the profits of tin* farmer. 1 have also attemjited 
to show that if a tax weie ‘^^•neral. and affec ted ecjually all 
profits, whether manufac turini,^ or ai;i icultural, it would not 
operate eitle r on the price of goods or raw pmclijcc', but would 
be imnudialclv, a^ well as ultimately, paid b\ tin- producers. 
A tax on rent, it has been obseivcd, would f.ill on the* landlord 
only, and ccaild not by any means be m.idt- to devolve- on tlie) 
te-nant. 

'I'he poor rate is a tax wheh p.utiikes of the- n.ifine- of all 
tlu-se taxe-s, and, unde r diffeienl e ire nmstance-s, falls on the- 
eonsunur of imw’ produce anel gotids, on the- profits of stock, 
and on the rent ol land. It is .i tax which falls with peculiar 
weight on the profits of the- famu r, and therefore- may be- emn-* 
side re-d as affee ting the jirK e ot law |)iodue'e-. Aeeoidmg to the* 
de gre-e in which it be ars on manutae turing and agrie ulUiral 
profits e-eiually, it will be- a ge ne-r.il tax on the- |)rofits of stock, 
and will oex-asion no alteiation in the piiee- of law produ**- and 
manufae'ture s. In proportion to the farmers inability to 
remunerate himself, by raumg the- price of law prejdiice- lor 
that pe)rtion of the- tax which peeuharly affects ium, it will be 
a tax on rent and will be j^aid by the- lancllc)rci. lo knc>w, then, 
the- e'lpc-ration ol the pocu rate- at any particular time, we- must 
ase-e rtain whe the-r at that time: it affe c ts in an e ejual or an nne-c|ual 
degre^e the- prcjfits of the farmer .incl manula' ture r; and alsc) 
whether the e ire umstances be- such as to alleg'd to the- farmer 
the pow e.r of raising till |Ui< c ed law j)realuc i-. 

The poor rates arc* professed tej be levic^d ejn tlie farmer in 
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proportion to his rent; and, accordingly, the farmer who paid 
a very small rent, or no rent at all, should pay little or no tax. 
If this were true, poor rates, as far as they are paid by the 
agricultural class, would entirely fall on the landlord, and could 
n(jt be shifted to the consumer of raw produce. But I believe 
that it is not true; the poor rate is not le\ ied according to the 
rent whic h a farmer actually pa\s to his landlord; it is propor- 
tioned to the annual value of his land, whether that annual 
valiK! be given to it by the ( apital of the landlord or of the 
tenant. 

If two farmers renUd land of two different qffKlities in the 
same parish, the one paying a rent of £100 pcT annum for 
50 acres of the most fertile land, and the other the same sum 
of £100 for 1000 acres of the least fertih* land, they would pay 
the same amount of poor rates, if neither of them attempted 
to improve the land; l)Ut if the farnuT of the poor land, pre- 
suming on a very long lease, should be induced, at a great 
expense, to improve the productive powers of his land, by 
manuring, draining, fencing, etc., he would contribute to the 
poor rates, not in [iroporlion to the actual rent paid to the 
landlord, but to the actual annual value of the land. The rate 
might e(|ual or exceed the rent; but whether it did or not, no 
part ol tliis rate would be paid by the landlord. It would have 
been previously calculated upon by the tenant; and if the price 
of produce were not .suflK ient to c'oinpensatc’ him for all his 
expenses, together with this additional charge for poor rates, 
his improvi'inents would not have been undert«dan. It is 
evident, then, that the tax in this case is paid by the consumer; 
for if there had been no iat<-, the same improvements would 
have been undertaken, and the UMial and general rate of profits 
would have been obtaimd on the stock employed with a lower 
price of corn. 

Nor would it make* the slighte st diftiunci' in this (jueslion if 
the landloril had made these improvinniU^ himselt, and had in 
eonsecjiienc'e raiMcl his rent from £100 to / 500; the r.ite would 
Ih' eijually ehargtd to the cimsumer; tor whetlur th(‘ landlord 
should expend a huge sum of money on his land would depend 
on the rent, or what is callid rent, which he would receive as 
a remuneration for it ; and this again would depend on the pru'o 
of corn, or other raw* |)roducc, being sulheiently high, not only 
to eover this additional rtnt, but also the rale t(^ which the land 
would be subject. If .it the same time all manufacturing capital 
contributed to the poor rates in the same propt)rtion os the 
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capital expended by the farmer or landlord in improvini; the 
land, then it would no longer Uc a partial tax on the proliis of 
th(‘ farmer’s or landlords capital, l)iit a tax on the cajiital of 
all producers; and, therefore, it could no longer he shilteil 
either on the consumer of raw produce or on the landlord. 'I'he 
farmer’s profits would feel the effect of the rate no more than 
those of the manufacturer; and the former could not, any more 
than the latter, plead it as a nason hir an advance in lh(‘ |)riee 
of his commodity. It is not the absolute but the n-lative lall 
of profits whiih prevents (\ipital from being emj>lo\t'il in anv 
partii'ul.ir trJde: it is the difference of piofit whuh .sends 
(ajiital from one eiujiloyment to another. 

It must be acknowhdged, however, that in the ,u tual slat(‘ 
of the poor rates, a much larger amount hills on tlu* larmer th.m 
on the manufacturer, in proportion to their uspictivc' profits; 
the farmer being iMled airording to the actual jiiodintions 
which he obtains, the manuf.ictm er only according to the value 
of the buildings in whic'h he woiks, without any leg.ird to the 
\alue of tlu* mac'hinery, labour, or stoc'k whic'h he mav c'lnplov. 
from this circumstance it follows that the laim r will In* 
enabled to raise the jirice of his jmiduc'c* by this wholi* dilh rc*nce. 
For since the tax falls unec[ii.illv, and jieculiarlv on his piolits, 
he w’ould have less motive to devote* his ('.ijiilal to the land 
than to employ it in some other trade, w’ere not the pric'c* c)t 
raw' produce raised. It, on the contnirv, the* lat • h.id fallen 
with great(*r wiight on the manufacturer than on the f.irnur, 
he would have In en enabled to raise the* jirn e ol his goods by 
the amount of the* difference, for the same* reason that the farmc-r 
under similar c'ircumstanc'cs ( oiild laisc the jiric'e of raw produc e*. 
In a society, therefore, whic h is (*\lending its agrn nllure, whe n 
poor rates fall with peculiar waight on the land, they wall be* 
paid partly by the employers of c.ipital m a diminution of the 
piofits of stock, and partly by the consiimc-r of raw’ produce in 
its increased price. In siuli a state of things, the tax may, 
under some circLimstanc(*s, be even advantag'-ous ratlur than 
injurious to landlcjrds; for if tlu* tax paid by tlu* cultivator of 
the worst land be higher in projiortion to the cjiiantity of pro- 
duce obtained than that paid by tlu* farmers of the more fcTlile 
lands, the rise* in the price of corn, whu h w ill exte-nd to all ( c;rn, 
will mort* than compensate the latter for tlu: ta . 'Ihis advan- 
tage will runain with them during tlu* contmuaiu e of tlieir 
leases, but it will afurwards be Iran^hTrcfl to tlu ir landlords. 
This, then, w'ould be th‘* efh ct of [)oor ratc*s in an adv.iiuing 
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society; but in a stationary, or in a retrograde country, so far 
as capital ('ould not be withdrawn from the land, if a further 
rate were levied for the support of the poor, that part of* it which 
fell on agriculture would be paid, during the current leases, by 
the farmers; but, at the expiration of those leases it would 
almost wholly fall on the landlords. The farmer, who, during 
his former lease, had expended his ('apital in improving his land, 
if it vv(T(‘ still in liis own lands, would be rated for this new tax 
according to the new value \vhi<‘h the land had acr^uired by its 
imj)r(jveinent, and this amount he would be obliged to pay 
during his lease, although his profits might thereby be reduced 
b<*low the general rate of profits ; for the capital which he has 
expendi'd may be so incorporated with the land that it cannot 
be removed from it. If, indeed, he or his landlord (should it 
have been expended by him) were able to remove this capital, 
and thereby reduce the annual value of the land, the rate wamld 
proportionably fall; and as th(‘ produce would at the .same time 
l)e diminished, its price would rise; he would be compensated 
for the tax by \haiging it to the consumer, and no pai t would 
fall on rent; but this is impossible, at least with respect to some 
j)roportion of the capital, and consecjuently in that proportion 
the tax will be paid by tlie farmers tluring thi'ir leases, ami by 
landlords at their expiration. 'I'his additional tax, if it fell 
with jii’culiar severity on manufacturers, which it does not, 
would, under sm !i <'ircumstance.s, be added t(.> the price of their 
goods; for there (an be no reason why their profits should be 
rediii ed below the general rate of profits when their capitals 
might be easily removed to agriculture.^ 

* III a f(»riJi(T pari ot this work f Im\(* iiMUrrU the (liffemice hotwren 
ri*nl, piojvilv St) railed, aiul tin n'lmiin i .itioii p.iul to the landlord nnd«‘r 
that name lt>r tlie ail\ .intaj't s which the i’\pt ndit nr*' of his capital has 
procured to Ins tenant, hut 1 dni not pfrhaps sutticiently distin^'iiish the 
ilillt'rence whieh would ariso from tin- dilh n ut nniiles in w-hich this capital 
iiii^ht he applii d .\s a pari of this eapital. when onci- t-cpt-nd'-il in the 
iinproM'un nt of a farm, is iii'^c ])arahlv amalf^amatcd with tln‘ land, and 
tends to increase its ]'>rt>dncu\e pow-ers, tin- renminT.ition paid to tho 
landlord foi its iise is stnelly t)f the nature t)f rent, and is snhjt'Ct to all 
the laws ot M’ut Whetln-r the inipro\Mnent ho imnh* at tin* expen*^** of 
the landhnd or tlie tonant, it will not ho uinh itakon in tin* lirst lu'^tancc 
linh'ss there is a stronn proh.ihilit v that tin* rotiirn will at loasi he e(inal to 
tin* protit that ean ht* mad«* !>v tin* dispi>-.iinMi of anv otln-r cciual capital; 
but when once made, the return ohtaineil will e\»*r allor he whollv of the 
nature of n'lit, and will he subject to all the \anation-, of rent. Some of 
these expensi's, however, onlv j;i\e ail\antai:cs to the hind for a limited 
pernul, aiul do not add pi rmanentlv to its prodncti\e powers* hi ing 
hestowvd on huiUluii's, and othor I)orl>^hahle impro\ omonts^ thev roipnre 
to he constantiv renewed, and therefore do not obtain for the landlord any 
pcrnianeiit addition to his real rent. 



CHAPTER XIX 


OX sTTODT^.x ('ll wr.rs ix Tin-: ('iiwnkis of trapr 

A CRKAT manuLu'tunni^ country is p(culi.uly i‘\j)o‘'('>l to tcin- 
ix^rarv reverses and i ontiiv;. ncit‘s. pnuluccd 1 )> ihc nMuoxal 
ol (.Lpil.il from one emploNiiRUt to another, 'rhe dtinaiuK (or 
the produce of a,L^ri(ailture are unilorm: thev are not uiuh r ihe 
influence of hushion, pn'judKx*, or ('apiice. 'I'o sustain hie, food 
is nt ('cs^.iry, and the demand lor food must (ontinue in .dl aj^is 
and in all* countiK s. It is dilhTent with manuhu tuies ; the 
demand for any partimilar manuliu tured ('ommodit\ is suhiect, 
not only to the wants, but to the tastes and (aptu'c of the 
pun'hasers. A new ta\, too, may destrov the coinjiarative 
advantage which a ('ountry belon* possissid in tlu* manuf.K ture 
ol a partii'ular ('ommodit> , or tlie eltec ts of wa»- ma\’ so raise 
the freii^ht and insuraiu'c on its (onvt‘>ame, that it can ni) 
longer niter into (omiietition with the home manula('ture of 
the country to wliic h it was bdon* exjiorted. In all such c'asi's, 
consi(hial)ie distress, and no doubt some loss, will be ('\peri- 
enced bv those who are en^a.Lred in the niamita< ture ol such 
('ommod'ities; and it will be hit, not onl> at the time ol the 
chan^n*, but throu^di the whole interv.d during whn h they are 
removin^^ their (ajiit.ds, and the labour which they can com- 
mand, from one emplo\menl to anotlu r. 

Nor will distress be e\j)erun(ed in that ('oimtrv alone where 
such diHiculties ori-inate, but in the coiintrirs to whieli its 
comm.Klities were before exported No ...iintry (an lon^^ 
import, unless it also exports, or ( an lon^ export iinle.^ it also 
imports. If, then, any ( in uinrtance should (m ( ur winch 
should permanently firevent a (.ountry from imj>ortin;r the 
usual amount of foreign commodii le-^. it w'lll ncf ( s^ariK dimmish 
the manufacture (d some of those (.ommodilies whn h were 
usualK exix.rted: and althou-h the total value of tlie produc- 
tions of the country will probably be but little altered smee the 
same cai^hal will be emplov ed > et thev w ill not be ef|ually abund- 
ant and cheai); and considerable distress will be exfRTienccd 
through tlie change of emplov rnenls. If, by the emjdoymcnt 
of £10,000 in the manufacture of cotton gmods for exportation, 
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we imported anmially 3000 pair of silk stockings of the value 
of £2000, and by the interruption of foreign trade we should 
be ol)liged to withdraw this capital from the manufacture of 
cotton, and employ it ourselves in the manufacture of stock- 
ings, we should still obtain stockings of the value of £2000, 
provided no part of the capital were destroyed; but instead of 
having 3000 pair, we might only have 2500. In the removal 
of the capital from the cotton to the storking trade, much 
distress might be experienced, but it would not considerably 
impair the value of the national prof)crty, although it might 
lessen the quantity of our annual })ro(hictions.' 

The commencement of w'ar after a long peace, or of peace 
after a long war, generally produces considerable distress in 
trade. It changes in a gr(Mt degree the nature of the employ- 
ments to which the respective capitals of countries were before 
devolv'd; and during the interval while they are settling in the 
situations which new circumstances have made the most bene- 
ficial, much fixed cay)ital is unemplo\ed, perhaps wholly lost, 
and labourers are without full cmj)loMnent. The duration of 
this distress will be longer or shorter according to the strength 
of that disinclination w'hich most men feel to abandon that 
employment of their capital to which they have long been 
accustomed. It is often protracted, too, by the restrictions 
and ])rohil)itions to which the absurd jealousies which prevail 
between the dilTerent states of the commercial commonwealth 
give rise. 

The distress w'hich proceeds from a revulsion of trade is often 
mistaken for thac which accompanies a diminution of the 
national capital and a retrograde state of society; and it would 
perhaps be difiicult to point out any marks by which they may 
be accurately distinguished. 

When, however, such distress immediately accompanies a 

* “ C'<iniiurrco tTi.iblos us to obtain a coiuinoUitv m th»' placr whrrc it is 
to bo foiiiici, and t<> c iiivov it to aiiothor wlioro it is* to bo coiisiiired; it 
tberofort' j^ivos us tlio powor of iiicriMsiiiK tlio valuo of the coTiirnodity, 
wholo dilToroiico botwcon lt^ pneo m tho fu^t of those places and 
its price in the second.” — M. Sav, p. vol. 11 — True, but how i', this 
ailditioiial valuo ^ivoii to it? Hy addiut; to the eo>t of produclioii, fust, 
the expenses of ctiiivevaiice; secondh, the prolit on the advances of 
capital made by the moi chant The comnuuhty is only more valuable 
for the same reasons that every other commodity may become more 
valuable, because more labour is e.xpended on its production and con- 
veyance before it is purchased by the consumer I his must not be 
mentioned as one of the advautaRos of commerce. When the subject is 
more closely exammod, it wiW be found that the whole beiutus of com- 
merce resolve themselves into the means which it gives us of acquiring, 
not more valuable objects, but more useful ones. 
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change from war to peace, our knowledge of the existence of 
such a cause will make it reasonable to believe that the funds 
for the maintenance of labour have rather been diverted from 
their usual channel than materially impaired, and that, after 
temporary suffering, the nation will again advance in prosperity. 
It must be remembered, too, that the retrograde condition is 
always an unnatural state of society. Man from youth grows 
to manhood, then decays, and dies; but this is not the progress 
of nations. When arrived to a state of the greatest vigour, 
their further advance may indeed be arrested, but their natural 
tendency is to continue for ages to sustain undiminished their 
wealth and their population. 

In rich and powerful countries, where large capitals are 
invested in machinery, more distress will be experienced from 
a revulsion in trade than in j)oorer countries where there is 
proportionally a much smaller amount of fixed, and a much 
larger amount of circulating capital, and where conscqm‘ntly 
more work is done by the labour of men. It is not so dillicult 
to withdraw a circulating as a fixed capital from any enifiloy- 
ment in which it may be engaged. It is often imjiossible to 
divert the machinery which may have been erected for one 
manufacture to the purposes of another; but the clothing, the 
food, and the lodging of the labourer in one employment may 
be devoted to the support of the labourer in another; or the 
same labourer may receive the same food, clothing, and lodging, 
whilst his employment is changed, 'fhis, however, is an evil 
to which a rich nation must submit; and it would not be more 
reasonable to complain of it than it would be in a ricli merchant 
to lament that his ship was cxjKiscd to the dangers of the sea, 
whilst his poor neighbour’s cottage was safe from all such 
hazard. 

From contingencies of this kind, though in an inferior degree, 
even agriculture is not exempted. W ar, w'hich, in a commercial 
country, interrupts the commerce of slates, frequently prevents 
the exportation of corn from countries where it can be profluced 
with little cost to otlicrs not so favourably situated. Lnder 
such circumstances an unusual quantity of capital is drawn to 
agriculture, and the country which before imported becomes 
independent of foreign aid. At the termination of the w'ar, the 
obstacles to importation arc removed, and a competition 
destructive to the home-grower commences, from winch he is 
unable to withdraw wothout the sacrifice of a great part of his 
capital. The best policy of the suite would be to lay a tax, 
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decreasing in amount from time to time, on the importation of 
foreign com, for a limited number of years, in order to afford 
to the home-grower an opportunity to withdraw his capital 
gradually from the land.^ In so doing, the country might not 
be making the most advantageous distribution of its capital, 
but the temporary tax to which it was subjected would he for 
the advantage of a particular class, the distribution of whose 
capital was highly useful in procuring a supply of food when 
importation was stopped. If such exertions in a period of 
emergency were followed by a risk of ruin on the termination 
of the difficulty, cii{)ital w'ould shun such an cmi)Ioyment. 
Besides the usual profits of stock, farmers would expect to be 
compensated for the risk which they incurred of a sudden influx 
of corn; and, therefore, the price to the consumer, at the 
seasons when he most required a supply, would be enhanced, 
not only by the superior cost of grow'ing corn at home, but also 
by the insurance which he w'oiild have to pay in the price for 
the peculiar risk to which this employment of capital was 
exposed. Notwithstanding, then, that it w'oiild be more pro- 
ductive of wealth to the country, at w hatever sacrifice of capital 
it might be done, to allow the importation of cheaj) corn, it 
would, perhaps, be advisable to charge it w ith a duty for a few' 
years. 

In examining the question of rent, we found that, with every 
increase in the sup|)ly of corn, and with the consequent fall of 
its price, cafiital w'ould be withdrawn from the poorer land, and 
land of a better descrijition, which would then pay no rent, 
* In tlu' 1. 1 st volume of tlu* '^uppIiMm-nt ic^ tlio l'.ncyclop><rdia h'ritanntca^ 
article “Corn Laws ami rr.ule,” an- tlu' lollowim^ e*\c(‘ll« at simRestioiis 
ami observations: — “ If we slmil at anv fulme pinod think ot retracing 
onr steps, in order to give time to uithdr.iw capital from the cultivation 
of our p«Hir soils, and to invest it in more lucrative riuplovmcnls. .i viraduallv 
diniinisliing sc.ile of tliitics may 1»*’ adopted. The price at which foreign 

f :rain should l»c admittcil duty free may be made to decriMsi* from Sas , 
ts present limit, by 4 s. or 5 s. per cpiartcr annually till it reaches fios , 
when the ports could safely be thrown open, and the restrictive system 
be for ever aboli*,lu*il. Wlun thU happy event shall have taken place, it 
will be no longer necessary to force nature. The capital and enlirprise of 
the country \m 11 he tunu-d into those departments of industry in which 
our physical situation, natioii.il ch.ir.ictcr, t>r political institutions fit us to 
excel. Tlie corn of Tolaiul and the raw cotton of Carolina will be c.x- 
changed for the wares of Birmingham and the mu'^lms of Glasgow The 
genuine commercial spirit, that which permanently secures the prosperity 
of nations, is altogether mcousisteiit with the d.irk and shallow policy of 
moiiopolv. The nations of tlie earth are like provinces nt the same king- 
dom — a free and unfet tiered intercourse is alike productive of grneral and 
of local advantage." Ihe whole aiticle is well worthy of attention; it is 
very instructive, is ably wiiUeii, and shows that the dutiior is completeK 
master of the subject. 
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would become the standard by which the natural price of com 
would be regulated. At £4 per quarter, land of an inferior 
quality, which may be designated by No. 6, miglit be cultivated; 
at £3 105 ., No. 5; at £3, No. 4, and so on. If corn, in conse- 
quence of permanent abundance, fell to £3 105., the capital 
employed on No. 6 would cease to be employed ; for it was only 
when corn was at £4 that it could obtain the general profits, 
even without paying rent: it would, therefore, be withdrawn 
to manufacture those commodities with whicli all tlie com 
grown on No. 6 would be purchased and imported. In this 
employment it would necessarily be more productive to its 
owner, or it w'ould not be withdrawn from the other; for if he 
could not obtain more corn by purchasing it with a commodity 
which he manufactured than he got from the land for whicli he 
paid no rent, its price could not be under £4. 

It has, however, been said, that capiUil cannot be withdrawn 
from the land; that it tiikes the form of expenses which cannot 
be recovered, such as manuring, fencing, draining, etc., which 
arc necessarily inseparable from the land. Tliis is in some 
degree true; but that capital which consists of cattle, sheep, 
hay and corn ricks, carts, etc., may be withdrawn; and it 
always becomes a matter of calculation whether these shall 
continue to be employed on the land, notwithstanding the low 
price of corn, or whether they shall be sold, and their value 
transferred to another employment. 

Suppose, however, the fact to be as stated, and that no part 
of the capital could be withdrawn; * the farmer would continue 
to raise com, and precisely the same quantity, too, at whatever 
price it might sell; for it could not be liis interest to produce 


* Whatever capital becomes fixed on the land must necessarily be the 
landlord’s, and not the tenant’s, at th^* expiration of the lease, VVh.it» ver 
compensation the landlord inav receive for this capital on rc-leltiiiK his 
land will appear in the form 0/ rent; but no rent will be paid if, with a 
Riven capital, more coni can be obtained from abroad than can l>c riowu 
on this land at home. If the circumstances of the sori< ty should rerpiire 
corn to be imported, and 1000 quarters can be obtained by the employ- 
ment bf a Riven capital, and if this land, with the enipIo>ment of the same 
capital, will yield 1100 quarters, 100 quarte rs will mcessarilv ro pi rent; 
but if 1200 can be got from abroad, then this land will go out of cultivation, 
for it will not then yield even the general rate of profit, liut this is no 
disadvantage, however great the capital may ha\e been that had been 
expended on the land. Such capital is spent with a view to augment the 
produce — that, it should be remembered, is the «*nd; of what importance, 
then, can it be to the society whether half its capital he sunk in valuc,.or 
even annihilated, if they obtain a great annual quantity fA production? 
Those who deplore the loss of capital in this case arc for sacrificing the end 
to the means. 
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less, and if he did not so employ his capital, he would obtain 
from it no return whatever. Com would not be imported, 
because he would sell it lower than £3 105. rather than not sell 
it at all, and by the supposition the importer could not sell it 
under that price. Although, then, the farmers, who cultivated 
land of this quality, would undoubtedly be injured by the fall 
in the exchangeable value of the commodity which they pro- 
duced — how would the country be affected? We should have 
precisely the same quantity of every commodity produced, but 
raw produce and corn would sell at a much cheaper price. The 
capital of a country consists of its commodities, and as these 
would be the same as before, reproduction would go on at the 
same rate. This low price of corn would, however, only afford 
the usual profits of stock to the land No. 5, which would then 
pay no rent, and the rent of all better land would fall: wages 
would also fall, and profits would rise. 

However low the price of corn might fall, if capital could not 
be removed from the land, and the demand did not increase, no 
importation would take place, for the same quantity as before 
would be produced at home. Although there would be a 
different division of the produce, and some classes would be 
benefited and others injured, the aggregate of production would 
be precisely the same, and the nation collectively would neither 
be ric her nor poorer. 

But there is this advantage always resulting from a relatively 
low price of corn — that the division of the actual production is 
more likely to increase the fund for the maintenance of labour, 
inasmuch as more will be allotted, under the name of profit, 
to the productive class — a less, under the name rent, to the 
unproductive class. 

This is true, even if the capital cannot be withdrawn from the 
land, and must be employed there, or not be employed at all; 
but if great part of the capital can be withdrawn, as it evidently 
could, it will be only withdrawn when it will yield more to the 
owner by being withdrawn than by being suffered to remain 
where it was ; it will only be w ithdrawn then, when it can else- 
where be employed more productively both for the owner and 
the public. He consents to sink that part of his capital which 
cannot be separated from the land, because with that part 
which he can take away he can obtain a greater value, and a 
gteater quantity of raw produce, than by not sinking this part 
of the capital. His case is precisely similar to that of a man 
who has erected machinery^ in his manufactory at a great 
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expense, machinery which is afterwards so much improved upon 
by more modern inventions that the commodities manufactured 
by him very much sink in value. It would be entirely a matter 
of calculation with him whether he should abandon the old 
machinery, and erect the more perfect, losing all the value of 
the old, or continue to avail himself of its comparatively feeble 
powers. Who, under such circumstances, would exhort him to 
forego the use of the better machinery, because it would deterior- 
ate or annihilate the value of the old ? Yet, this is the argument 
of those who would wish us to prohibit the importation of corn, 
because it will deteriorate or annihilate that part of the capital 
of the farmer which is for ever sunk in land. They do not 
see that the end of all commerce is to increase production, and 
that, by increasing production, though you may occiision partial 
loss, you increase the general happiness. To be consistent, they 
should endeavour to arrest all improvements in agriculture and 
manufactures, and all inventions of machinery; for, though 
these contribute to general abundance, and therefore to the 
general happiness, they never fail, at the moment of th(‘ir intro- 
duction, to deteriorate or annihilate the value of a part of thi 
existing capital of farmers and manufacturers.* 

Agriculture, like all the other trades, and particularly in a 
commercial country, is subject to a reaction, which, in an 
opposite direction, succeeds the action of a strong stimulus. 
Thus, when war interrupts the importation of corn, its conse- 
quent high price attracts capital to the land, from the large 
profits which such an employment of it affords; this will pro- 
bably cause more capital to be employed, and more raw produce 
to be brought to market than the demands uf the country 
require. In such case, the price of corn will fall from the effects 
of a glut, and much agricultural distress will be produced, till 
the average supply is brought to a level with the average demands 

* Among the most able of the publicatKins on tlic impolicy of restricting 
the importation of corn may be class»<l Major lf)rn*ns’ Aisay on the 
External Corn Trade. His arguments appear to me to be unanswered, 
and to be unanswerable. 



CHAPTER XX 


VALUE AND RICHES, THEIR DISTINCTIVE PROPERTIES 

“ A MAN is rich or poor,” says Adam Smith, according to the 
degree in which he can afTord to enjoy the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and amusements of human lilc.” 

Value, then, essentially differs from riches, for value depends 
not on abundance, but on the difficulty or facility of production. 
The labour of a million of men in manufactures will always 
produce the same value, but will not always produce the same 
ri('hes. 15y the invention of machinery, by improvements in 
skill, by a better division of labour, or by the discovery of new 
markets, where more advantageous exchanges may be made, 
a million of men may produce double or treble the amount of 
riches, of ** necessaries, conveniences, and amusements,'^ in one 
state of society that they could produce in another, but they 
will not on that account add anything to value; for everything 
rises or falls in value in proportion to the facility or dilhculty 
of producing it, or, in other words, in proportion to the quantity 
of labour employed on its production. vSupposc, with a given 
capital, the labour of a certain number of men produced looo 
pair of stockings, and that by inventions in machinery the same 
number of men can produce 2000 pair, or that they can continue 
to prodiK'c 1000 pair, and can produce besides 500 hats; then 
the value of the 2000 pair of stockings, or of the 1000 pair of 
stockings and 500 hats, will be neither more nor less than that 
of the 1000 pair of stockings before the introduction of machinery ; 
for they will be the produce of the same quantity of labour. 
But the value of the general mass of commodities will neverthe- 
less be diminished; for, although the value of the increased 
quantity produced in consequence of the improvement will be 
the same exactly as the value would have been of the less 
quantity that would have been produced, had no improvement 
taken place, an effect is also produced on the portion of goods 
still unconsumed, which were manufactured previously to the 
improvement; the value of those goods will be reduced, inas- 
much as they must fall to the level, quantity for quantity, of 
the goods produced under all the advantages of the improve- 

182 
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ment: and the society will, notwithstanding the increased 
quantity of commodities, nolw ithstanding its augmented riches, 
and its augmented means of enjoyment, have a less amount of 
value. By constantly increasing the facility of production, we 
constantly diminish the value of some of the commodities before 
produced, though by the same means we not only add to the 
national riches, but also to the power of future production. 
Many of the errors in political economy have arisen from errors 
on this subject, from considering an incrciise of riches, and lui 
increase of value, as meaning the same thing, and from un- 
founded notions as to what constituted a standard measure of 
value. One man considers money as a standard of value, and 
a nation grows richer or poorer, according to him, in proportion 
as its commodities of all kinds can cxcliange for more or less 
money. Others represent money as a very ronvcnii nt medium 
for the purpose of barter, but not as a proper measure by which 
to estimate the value of other things; the real measure of value 
according to them is corn,^ and a country is rich or poor accord- 
ing as its commodities will exchange for more or less corn.* 
Tl^re are others again who consider a country rich or poor 
according to the quantity of labour that it can purchase. But 
\\hy should gold, or corn, or labour, be the standard meiLsure of 
value, more than coals or iron? — more than cloth, soa[), candles, 
and the other necessities of the labourer?— why, in short, 
should any commodity, or all commodities together, be the 
standard, when such a standard is itself subject to fluctuations 
in value? (brn, as well as gold, may from difliculty or facility 
of production vary lo, 20, or 30 per cent, relatively to other 
things; why should we always say that it is those other things 
which have varied, and not the corn ? That commodity is alone 
invariable which at all times requires the same sacrifice of toil 
Jind labour to produce it. Of such a commodity we have no 
knowledge, but we may hypothetically argue and speak alx;ut 
it as if wc had; and may improve our knowledge of the science 


* Adam Smith says, “ that the difference between the real and the 
lunninal price of cuiiiinoditics and labour is not a matter of mere specula- 
tion, but may sometimes be of ccmsiderable use in pr.iclice.” I agree with 
him; but the real pricf* of labour and coinmoditu s is no more to be ascer- 
tained by their price in goods, Adam Smith’s rc.il mea«;ure, than by their 
price m gold and silver, his nominal measure. The lalwurer is only paid 
a really high price f«ir his labour when his wages will purchase the produce 
of a great deal of labour. 

■ In vol i. p. 108, M. Say infers that silver is now of the same value 
as in the reign of Louis XIV’., “ because the same quantity of silver will 
buy the same quantity of corn.” 

♦g 
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by showing distinctly the absolute inapplicability of all the 
standards which have been hitherto adopted. But supposing 
either of these to be a correct standard of value, still it would 
not be a standard of riches, for riches do not depend on value. 
A man is rich or poor according to the abundance of necessaries 
and luxuries which he can command; and whether the ex- 
changeable value of these for money, for corn, or for labour be 
high or low, they will equally contribute to the enjoyment of their 
possessor. It is through confounding the ideas of value and 
wealth, or riches, that it has been asserted that by diminishing 
the quantity of commodities, that is to say, of the necessaries, 
conveniences, and enjoyments of human life, riches may be 
increased. If value were the measure of riches, this could not 
be denied, because by scarcity the value of commodities is 
raised; but if Adam Smith be correct, if riches consist in neces- 
saries and enjoyments, then they cannot be increased by a 
diminution of (juantity. 

It is true that the man in possession of a scarce commodity 
is richer, if by means of it he can command more of the neces- 
saries and enjoyments of human life; but as the general stock 
out of which each man’s riches are drawn is diminished in 
quantity by all that any individual takes from it, other men’s 
shares must necessarily be reduced in proportion as this favoured 
individual is able to appropriate a greater (|uantity to himself. 

Let water become scarce, says Lord Lauderdale, and be 
exclusively possessed by an individual, and you will increase 
his riches, because water will then have value; and if wealth 
be the aggregate of individual riches, you will by the same means 
also increase wealth. \'ou undoubtedly will increase the riches 
of this individual, but inasmuch as the farmer must sell a part 
of his com, the shoemaker a part of his shoes, and all men give 
up a portion of their possessions for the sole purpose of supplying 
themselves with water, which they before had for nothing, they 
are poorer by the whole quantity of commodities which they 
are obliged to devote to this purpose, and the proprietor of water 
is benefited precisely by the amount of their loss. The same 
quantity of water, and the siune quantity of commodities, are 
enjoyed by the whole society, but they arc differently distri- 
buted. This is, however, supposing rather a monopoly of water 
than a scarcity of it. If it should be scarce, then the riches of 
the country' and of individuals w'ould be actually diminished, 
inasmuch as it would be deprived of a portion of one of its 
enjoyments. The farmer w'ould not only have less com to 
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exchange for the other commodities which might be necessary 
or desirable to him, but he, and every other individual, would 
be abridged in the enjoyment of one of the most essential of 
their comforts. Not only would there be a different distribution 
of riches, but an actual loss of wealth. 

It may be said, then, of two countries possessing precisely the 
same quantity of all tlie necessaries and comforts of life, that 
they are equally rich, but the value of their respective riches 
would depend on the comparative facility or ditliciilty with 
which they were produced. For if an improved piece of 
machinery should enable us to make two pair of stockings 
instead of one, without additional labour, double the quantity 
would be given in exchange for a yard of cloth. If a similar 
improvement be made in the manufacture of cloth, stockings 
and cloth will exchange in the same proportions as before, but 
they will both have fallen in value; for in exchanging them for 
hats, for gold, or other commodities in general, twice the former 
quantity must be given. Extend the im|)rovemcnt to the j)ro- 
duction of gold, and every other commodity, and they will all 
regain their former proportions. There will be^ double the 
quantity of commodities annually produced in the countr)-', 
and therefore the wealth of the country will be doubled, but this 
wealth will not have increased in value. 

Although Adam Smith has given the correct dcscri|)tion of 
riches which I have more than once noticed, he afterwards 
explains them differently, and says, “ that a nyin must be rich 
or poor according to the quantity of labour which he can afford 
to purchase.’' Now, this description differs essentially from 
the other, and is certainly incorrect; lor suppose tlie mines were 
to become more productive, so that gold and silver fell in value, 
from the greater facility of their production; or that velvets 
were to be manufactured with so much less lal)our than before, 
that they fell to half their former value; the riches of all those 
who purchased those commodities would be increased ; one 
man n>ight increase the quantity of his plate, another might buy 
double the quantity of velvet; but with the possession of this 
additional plate and velvet, they could employ no more lal>our 
than before; because, as the exchangeable value of velvet and 
of plate would be lowered, they must part with proportionally 
more of these species of riches to purchase a day s labour. 
Riches, then, cannot be estimated l)y the quantity of labour 
which they can purchase. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the wealth of a 
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country may be increased in two ways : it may be increased by 
employing a greater portion of revenue in the maintenance of 
productive labour, which will not only add to the quantity, but 
to the value of the mass of commodities ; or it may be increased, 
without employing any additional quantity of labour, by making 
the same quantity more productive, which will add to the 
abundance, but not to the value of commodities. 

In the first case, a country would not only become rich, but the 
value of its riches would increase. It would become rich by 
parsimony— by diminishing its expenditure on objects of luxury 
and enjoyment, and employing those savings in reproduction. 

In the second case, there will not necessarily be either any 
diminished expenditure on luxuries and enjoyments, or any 
increased quantity of productive labour employed, but, with 
the same labour, more would be produced; w'oalth would 
increase, but not value. Of these two modes of increasing 
wealth, the last must be preferred, since it produces the same 
effect without the privation and diminution of enjoyments 
which can never fail to accom[)any the first mode, ('apital is 
that part of the wealth of a country which is employed with a 
view to future production, and may be increased in the same 
manner as wealth. An additional capital will be equally 
edicacious in the production of future wealth, whether it be 
obtained from improvements in skill and machinery, or from 
using more revenue reproduct ively; for wealth always depends 
on the (luanlity of commodities produced, without any regard 
to the facility with which the instruments employed in produc- 
tion may have been procured. A certain quantity of clothes 
and provisions will maintain and cm[)loy the same number of 
men, and will therefore procure the same quantity of work to 
be done, whether they be produced by the lalionr of loo or 200 
men; but they will be of twice the value if 200 have been 
cmjiloved on tlicir production. 

M. Say, notwithstanding the corrections he has made in the 
fourth and last edition of his work. Tratti' d'Eawomti' Poltlufue, 
apjiears to me to have been singularly unfortunate in his defini- 
tion of riches and value. He considers these two terms as 
synonymous, and that a man is rich in proportion as he increases 
the value of his possessions, and is enabled to command an 
abundance of commodities. “ The value of incomes is then 
increased,^’ he observes, “ if thev can procure, it docs not signify 
by what means, a greater quantity of products.’’ According 
to M. Say, if the difficulty of producing cloth were to double. 
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and consequently cloth was to exchange for double tl^e quantity 
of the commodities for which it is exchanged before, it would be 
doubled in value, to which I give my fullest assent : but if there 
were any peculiar facility in producing the commodities, and no 
increased difficulty in producing cloth, and cloth should in 
consequence exchange as before for double the quantity of 
commodities, M. Say would still say that cloth had doubled in 
value, whereas, according to my view of the subject, he should 
say, that cloth retained its former value, and those particular 
commodities had fallen to half their former value. Must not 
M. Say be inconsistent with himself when he .says that, bv 
facility of production, two sacks of com may be produced by 
the same means that one was produced before, and that each 
sack will therefore fall to half its former \iilue, and \et maintain 
that the clothier who exchanges his cloth for two sacks of corn 
w'ill obtain double the value he before obtained, when lie could 
only get one sack in exchange for his cloth. If tw’o sacks be 
of the value that one was of before, he e\ idently obtains the 
same value and no more — he gets, indeed, double the quantity 
of riches — double the quantity of utility double the quantity 
of what Adam Smilli calls value in use, but not double the 
quantity of value, and tliercfore M. Say cannot be right in con- 
sidering value, riches, and utility to be synonymous. Indeed, 
there are many parts of M. Say's work to which I can confidcnlly 
refer in support of the doctrine which I maintain resjiec ting the 
essential difference between value and riches, althougli it must 
be confessed that there arc also various other jiassages in which 
a contrary doctrine is maintained. These passages I cannot 
reconcile, and I point them out by jniUing them in opposition 
to each other, that M. Say may, if he should do me the honour 
to notice lhc.se olxservations in any future edition of his work, 
give such explanations of his views as may remove the difficulty 
which many others, as well as myself, feel in our endeavours to 
expound them. 

1 In the exchange of two pro- siimrd to crtMtc a product 

diicts, we only in fact exchanRc cnnslitntc the cost of produc- 

the productive services winch tion of that product . p. ^05 

have served to create them. 4. It is utility which dctenniiies 

p. 504 the dern.ind for a Cf>rnriio<hty, 

2. There is no real dearness but but it is the ro«»t of its pro- 

that which arises from the cost iluclion which hunts the extent 

of production. A thing really f»f its demand. When its 

dear is that which costs much utility does not elevate its 

in producing . . p. 497 value to the level of the cost of 

3. The value of all the productive production, the thing is not 

services that must be con- worth what it cost; it is a 
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proof that the productive ser- 
vices might be employed to 
create a commodity of a 
superior value. The posses- 
sors of productive funds, that 
is to sav, those who have the 
disposal of labour, of capital or 
laud, are perpetually occupied 
ill comparing the Cf)st of pro- 
duction with the value of the 
things produced, or, which 
comes to the same; thing, in 
comparing the value of <lif- 
ferent commodities with each 
other; because the cost of pro- 
duction is nothing else but the 
value of productive services, 
consumed in forming a pro- 
duction; and the v<iluc of a 
productive service is nothing 
else than the value of the com- 
modity which is the result. 
The valiu' of a commodity, the 
value of a productive service, 
the value of the cost of pro- 
duction, arc all, tlu'ii, simitar 
values, when everything is left 
to Its natural course. 

5. The value of incomes is then 
increased, if they can procure 
(it does not signify by what 
means) a greater quantity of 
products. 

6. I’ricc is the measure of the 
value of things, and their value 
is the measure of tlicir utility. 

V'ol. 2, p 4 

7. Exchanges made freely show 
at the time, in the place, and 


in the state of society in which 
we are the value which men 
attach to the things ex- 
changed . . p. 466 

8. To produce, is to create value, 

by giving or increasing the 
utility of a thing, and thereby 
establishing a demand for it, 
which is the first cause of its 
value . . Vol. 2, p. 487 

9. Utility being created, con- 
stitutes a product. The ex- 
changeable value which results 
is only the measure of this 
utility, the measure of the pro- 
duction which has taken place. 

p, 490 

10. The utility which people of a 
particular country find in a 
product can no otherwise be 
appreciated than by the price 
which they give for it . p. 502 

11. Tins price is the measure of the 
utility which it has in the 
judgment of men; of the satis- 
faction which they derive from 
consuming it, because they 
would not prefer consuming 
this utility, if for the price 
\\hich it cost they could acquire 
a utilitv which would give 
them more satisfaction . p. 506 

12. The quantity of all other com- 
modities which a person can 
immediately obtain in exchange 
for the, commodity of winch he 
wishi s to dispose, is at all times 
a value not to be disputed. 

Vol. 2, p. 4 


If there is no real dearness Inil that whicli arises from cost of 
production {see 2) how can a commodity be said to rise in value 
{see 5). if its cost of production be not increased? and merely 
because it will exchange for more of a cheap commodity — for 
more of a commodity the cost of production of which has 
diminished? When 1 gi\e 2000 times more cloth for a pound 
of gold than I give for a pound of iron, docs it prove that I 
attach 2000 times more utility to gold than 1 do to iron? cer- 
tainly not; it proves only as admitted by M. Say {see 4), that the 
cost of production of gold is 2000 times greater than the cost of 
production of iron. If tlie cost of production of the two metals 
were the same, I should gi\e the same price for them; but if 
utility wore the measure of value, it is probable I sliould give 
more for tlie iron. It is the competition of tlic producers “ wlio 
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are perpetually employed in comparing the cost of production 
with the value of the thing produced ’ {$ee 4) wliich regulates 
the value of different commodities. If, then, I give one shilling 
for a loaf, and 21 shillings for a guinea, it is no proof that tJiis in 
my e>timation is the comparative measure of tlu ir utility. 

In Xo. 4, M. Say maintains, with scarcely any variation, the 
doctrine which I hold concerning value. In his productive 
services he includes the services rendered hy land, capital, and 
labour; in mine I include only capital and labour, and wholly 
exclude land. Our difference proceeds from the different ^•iew 
which we take of rent: I always consider it as the result of a 
partial monopoly, never really regulating ])ri(‘e, but rather as 
the effect of it. If all rent were relimjuislied by landlords. I 
am of opinion that the commodities j)rt)duced on the land 
would be no cheaper, because there is always a portion of the 
same commodities produced on land for whic h no rent is or 
can be paid, as the surplus produce is only sullicient to pay the 
profits of stock. 

To conclude, although no one is more disposed than I am to 
estimate highly the advantage whic h rc'sults to all classes of con- 
sumers from the real abundance and che apne ss of commodities, 
I cannot agree with M. Say in estimating the value of a c'orn- 
niodity by the abundance of other commoditie s for whic’h it will 
exchange; I am of the opinion of a very distinguished writer, 
M. Destutt de Tracy, who sa\s that, To mc a-sure any one thing 
is to compare it with a determinate^ cjuantity cif that same thing 
which we take for a standard of ecanparisem, for unity. To 
measure, then, to ascertain a length, a weight, a value, is to find 
how many times they contain metres, grammes, franc's, in a 
word, unities of the same description.” A franc is not a measure 
of value for any thing, but for a cjuantity of the .same metal of 
which francs arc made, unless francs, and the thing to be 
measured, can be referred to .some other measure which is 
common to both. This, 1 think, they can be, for they arc both 
the result of labour ; and, therefcjre, hibcmr is a common meitsure, 
by which their real as w'cll as their relative value? may be esti- 
mated. This also, I am happy to say, appears to be M. Destutt 
de Tracy’s opinion.* ilc says, As it is certain that our physic al 
and moral faculties arc alone cjur original riches, the employment 

‘ Elcmax^ d'ldeolo^te, vol. iv. p. 99 —In tins work M. df Traev has Kivcn 
a useful and an able treatise on the g»‘neral prinnph s of I'olilir.il i*,Cfiiiorny, 
and I am sorry to be obliged to add that he supports, by his authority, 
the definitions which M. bay has given of the words “ value/’ “ riches, 
and " utility.’* 
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of those faculties, labour of some kind, is our only original 
treasure, and that it is always from this employment that all 
those things are created which we call riches, those which are 
the most necessary as well as those which are the most purely 
agreeable. It is certain too, that all those things only represent 
the labour which has created them, and if they have a value, or 
even two distinct values, they can only derive them from that 
of the labour from which they emanate.” 

M. Say, in speaking of the excellences and imperfections of the 
great work of Adam Smith, imputes to him, as an error, that 
“ he attributes to the labour of man alone the power of produc- 
ing value. A more correct analysis shows us that value is owing 
to the action of labour, or rather the industry of man, combined 
with the action of those agents which nature supplies, and with 
that of capital. His ignorance of this principle prevented him 
from establishing the true theory of the influence of machinery 
in the production of riches.” 

In contradiction to the opinion of Adam Smith, M. Say, in the 
fourth chapter, speaks of the value which is given to commo- 
dities by natural agents, such as the sun, the air, the pressure 
of the atmosphere, etc., which arc sometimes substituted for 
the labour of man, and sometimes concur with him m producing.^ 
But these natural agents, though they add greatly to value in use, 
never add exchangeable value, of which M. Say is speaking, to 
a commodity: as soon as by the aid of machinery, or by the 
knowledge of natural philosophy, you oblige natural agents to 
do the work which wiis before done by man, the exchangeable 
value of such work falls accordingly. If ten men turned a corn 
mill, and it be discovered that by the assistance of wind, or of 
water, the labour of these ten men may be spared, the flour 
which is the produce partly of the work performed by the mill, 

' “ The first man who knew how to soften motals by fire is not the 
croator of the value which that process atlds to the melted metal. That 
value is the result of the nhysical action of tire addeil to the industry and 
capital of those who availed them'^elves of this krunvledge.” 

“ I-'rorii this error Smith has drawn this false ro*^!!!!, that the value of all 
productions represents the recent or former labour of man, or, in other 
words, that riches are ftothinti acciiwttliUed labour ; from which, by a 

second consequence, equally false, labour iv the sole measure of riches, or of 
the value of productions." — Chap. iv. p. 31. The inferences with which 
M. Say concludes are his own and not Dr. Smith’s; they are correct if 
no distinction be made between value and riches, and in this passage 
M. Sav makes none: but though Adam Smith, who defined riches to 
consist in the abundance of necessaries, convenience, and enjoyments of 
human life, would have alloweil that machines and natural agents might 
very greatly add to the riches of a country, he would not have flowed that 
they add anything to the value of those riches. 
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would immediately fall in value, in proportion to the quantity 
of labour saved ; and the society would be richer by the commo- 
dities which the labour of the ten men could produce* the funds 
destined for their maintenance being in no degree impaired. 
M. Say constantly overlooks the essential difference that there 
is between value in use and value in exchange. 

M. Say accuses Dr. Smith of having overlooked the value 
which is given to commodities by natural iigents, and by 
machinery, because he considered that the value of all things 
was derived from the labour of man; but it does not appear 
to me that this charge is made out; for Adam Smith nowhere 
undervalues the services which these natural agents and 
machinery perform for us, but he very justly distinguishes the 
nature of the value which they add to commodities they are 
serviceable to us, by increasing the abundance of prodmlions, 
by making men richer, by adding to value in use; but iis they 
perform their work gratuitously, as nothing is paid for the use 
of air, of heat, and of water, the assistance w hich they afford us 
adds nothing to value in exchange. 
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EFFFrrS OF ArrUMlJL vnoN o\ profits avd interest 

I''r()M llic a<'<'()iinL which lias lu'cn given of llie profils of slock, it 
will .ipjxar that no a( ( inniilatifm of capital will pcrinan ntly 
lower [irolit'* unh'ss then* he some pcrniancnt cause for ih * rl^e 
of wag( s. If the liiniE lor lip* inainlcn.ince of labour w'crc 
(loubli b, trebled, or f|ua(lrupled, tlp re would not long be any 
(liirKulty in pr(i( iinng the r(‘(|iiisit<‘ number of hands to be 
em|)lo\ed bv those lurids; but ow'ing to the iik ri asing di(li< iilty 
of making constant additions to the lood of tin* eoinUiy, hinds 
of the s.inu* valiK* would probably not maintain the same 
(liiantity of Idioiir. 11 tin* n<’( 's^ai les of the w'orkman (ould 
be ('onst.intU mereasi'd with tin* same hu'ility, there could be no 
permanent alteration in tlu* rate of jirolit or wage^, to w’hatever 
amount (iipit.il might be aei iinuilated. Adiim Smith, however, 
unitormly asi'iiln s tlu* fall ol profits to tlu* ai ( uinukition of 
Ciipit.ib iind to tin* I'ompetition which will result from it, without 
<‘vcr ad\eiiing to the ituTc.ising dilliculty of providing food for 
tlu* additioiiid number of l.iboiir(*rs which the additional I'apital 
will enijiloy. “ The iiu ri*ase ol stoi'k,” he says, “ which rai^l‘S 
w.iges, tends to lower profit. When tlu* stocks of nuiiu' rii'h 
nu*r( luints are tuini‘d into the s.inu* tr.idt*, their rnutu.il ( om- 
petition natiir.illy tends to lowir its profit; and when th(*rc 
IS a like UK rcase of stiu'k in all the ditfen nt track's carried on 
m tlu* s.ime SOI lety, the same comjU'tition must produce tlu* same 
t*riec t in idl." Adam Smith sju-cdcs here of a rise of wagi*s, but 
It IS of a temporal V list*, proceeding from increased funds before 
the populiition is iiuTcascd, and he does not appear to see tluit 
at tlu* same time th.it cajiital is iiu'U'ased tlu* w’ork to be effec'ted 
by capitid is incri*ased in the ''.une proportion. M. Sav ha^, 
however, most s.UisLu'torily showm that tlu*re is no amount of 
capit.il which m.iv not be emplovi*d in a count rv. bi'iiUi^c a 
lU inand is onlv limited by production. No man proikua s l^ut 
with a N'lew' to consume or sell, and he never sells but with an 
inti'iUion to purchase smne other I'ommodity, whu’h may be 
imnu'diiitelx uselul to him, or which may contribute to future 
production. P>y producing, then, he necessarily becomes either 

192 
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the consumer of his own iijoods, or the puichasrr aiul ron^unu r 
of the poods of some other perst)n. It is imi to he svippused 
tluit he should, for any lenpth oi tune, be ill-inlorined of tlu' eoni- 
moilities which ho can most advant.ipeously produce, tt) attain 
the object which he hits in vu'w. nainil\ , the ssion ol othcr 
poods, and, therefore, it is not probable that lie will coiiliiuiallv 
protluce a commodity for which th Te is nn il inaiul.' 

'I'litTe cannot, then, bt‘ accumulated in a (oimtiv anv anionnl 
of ca|)ital which cannot be (injiliwtd pnuluctivclv until wa'^is 
rise so hiph in consetiueiict* ol the rise ul lu lu ssai u s. and so little 
conse([uentlv ri*mains tor the jirolits of stock, that the motive 
for accumulation ceases.- While the prolits ot stock are hi'Ji, 
men will have a motive to accumulate. \\ hiKt a man has aiiv 
wislual-lor pratilication uiisiijiph. d, he will liavi* a dt maud for 
more comnv idities; and it will be an elh itual di mand wdiile 
he has any new value to offer in cm hanpi‘ l«»r tie in. It ten 
thousand pounds were iriven to a m.in ha\ inp /looojo per 
annum, hi* w'otild not lock it up in a ch-st. hut would either 
inerea.se his expenses by £10,000, emj)lo\ it hiniselt ptodn* tiveU , 
or lend it to some other jierson lor that piiijiose: m either I'ase. 
demand would be ini'reased, idthoui.^li it would be for (liilennt 
obji'Cts. It he increased Ins exjieiisis, his ilfcilual (hmand 
miplit probalily bo for biiildmps, linnitiire. or soim su< h < n|ov- 
ment. If he employed his £10.000 piodie li\'elv, his (Itctual 
demand W'ould be for tood, (dothmp, and raw' m.iteiial. whnh 
nii'dit set new labourers to work , but still it woiihl bi d' inand 

* \il.iiii Snilt li spi •>! I lot tail' 1 as .ill 'i 'Ilii,' an lii t nn ' nl tin l.ill • »f 
jirniii., Imiii the .1' ciiiniililioa «>t ( ipit il. iinl li-'iii •\ i\ i iii] '1"\ iii' iit 

1)' iii^ ('( tiisi qiH iitlv r)\ • r( liar ' i ' p'>\» rmii' iit lii o 

;■ r rent , and piivat-' of ;.;<H»d <i-dit U ; |" i < • nt 

^liMPl.l l.r rnin nil)crrd tli il tinll ind nn is ..l.li - d U. imp ul .Ini-. a .11 llu 
I •! 1 1 w ill. h ^h'' ( f Ml >MMU d, lint l)\ iin; .'in 1.* e. \ I . \ ' i I n- n- . - " ^ 

< I llir 1 lit. Ill r. r sin Inrlli- i r.io.’d il.. u . ■ <•! 1 iI-mh 1 i.. . t u t . \m11 

^"Ifirii ntb account for tlif I'>\' i it-* of m-l eil. : f in II-. 1 -nd 

lollowin^ <lint. oMi I III \M' Il M pi in' ipl- ' ' Mi' in"0' 

do; . iM-- caj il its ao al.nn laiil i i pi o .ii t- . t In nl ol - ne 1 . , 

riii nl lor tliciii, tin - moo \\ ill I li- i at- oi mP i a - .n 1" m ■ -1 • n - il i I dl 

u p loS If r tpU.il to .inv « ^l' III ' m 1*‘ < m-.’-- - -M.’ i.-.mtiv, 

l.oa (an it !«_■ s.nd to b-, almnd ml. f n -1 Cb l' ' si- ni "I » n.;- 

'''"'xo.’ni Mnith SIN. tli.it. Wli.n III. pro-lm- of in v p n 1 w -il.T bi mrli 
ol imboliv . M'Md^ uhat lb- -1- nun-! --I H.- c - . mU n i ■ -pn- ■ in- mpbo 
I'lr-^t b- nt al;road. -ind < b m - d I->r -'.iii' li lu , ' -i ■ ■ i- a i-- 

.1- m md at liorm It tthmt such , .r .,t rmn u f ut - / // , / r- / o/o - /i -nr 
nf t> . c.Uiniiv must ccusr, and til. il '■ .f il-^ avnual • > lu.dnmnih II,. 
land .ind l.ibour of (.o .it Iti it mi j.i ■ Inr < /-n.i.b. ni-.i- "mh 
a id h e-b\.iP tlian tli< -b ni.md -a Hi- b-.m- m nb. I o '| m - I n- -irpm. 

p irt ot th- ni tin r. for. , miot b- s. nl il.r-ii'I. m-l - b e. - 1 f-.r -.ni- t Inn^ 

lor u hich th. ni IS a demand at lioiiic It -Mib. b, im .no --I -m b - Ni>.ala- 
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Productions are always bou<];ht by productions, or by services ; 
money is only the medium by which the exchange is effected. 
Too much of a particular commodity may be produced, of which 
there may b(‘ such a glut in the market as not to repay the 
capital expt'uded on it; but this cannot be the case with respect 
to all commodities; tlie demand for corn is limited by the mouths 
whi< h are to cat it, for shoes and coats by the persons who are 
to wear them; but though a community, or a part of a com- 
munity, may have as much corn, and as many hats and shoes 
as it is able, or may wish to consume, tlie same c'annot be said 
of every commodity j)r()duced by nature or by art. Some 
would consume more \Nine if th(“y had tlv* ability to procure it. 
Others, having enough of wine*, would \\\A\ to increase the 
(piantity or improve th(; (juahty of their furniture. Others 
miglit wish to ornament their grounds, or to enlarge their houses. 
The wish to do all or some of these is imj)lanted in every man's 
breast; nothing is nsjuired but the means, and nothing c.in 
afford the means but an increase of production. If I had food 
and neiTSsaiies at my disposal, 1 should not Ix' long in want of 
workmen who would put me in possession of some ol the objects 
most useful or most desirable to me. 

Whether these iinrcascxl prodiK'tions and the consecjuent 
demand whii h th('y ociasion shall or shall not lower profits, 
depends solely on the rise ol wages ; and the rise of wages, except- 
ing for a limited period, on the facility of prodiK'ing the food 
and necessaries ol the labourer. I sa\ exc'-pting lor a limited 
period, bec.iiise no point is bettiT established, than that the 
supply ol labourers will always ultimately be in proportion to 
the means of suppoiting them. 

'rhere is only one case, and that will be temporary, in which 
the a('('umulation of capital with a low price of food may be 
attended \Nith a fall of jirofits; and that is when the funds for 
the maintenaniT of labour increase much more rapidly than 

tiou tliat tills surplus can acqiuo' a value sutlici-‘iit to roiup(*usat<" tli*' 
labour and c^p(Mls^• of produciriij it ” C)iu* would hi- Usl to think bv tin- 
above passage tli.it .\daiu Sinilli couchidr<! we wi n* uiuh r soiur ut ci.s'.iiv 
of pri^diiriufi a surplus of corn, woolh-n b.irdwarc. and th.it thi‘ 

capital which pu)ducril thriu could not b»‘ otlurwisr Jinphn't'd. It 
howc\« i , .ilwa% .1 iiiatti’i' of clu'icf in w hat w a\ .i c.ipit.il '.h.ill br r ni|do\ cd, 
and thon ton* thru* can neser l«)r anv l«’ui:th of tiiiu* be a surplus of any 
connnodit\ . for it there were, it would fall behuv its natural i>rice, and 
c.ipital woiiUl bo removed to some more prolitable emploMiumt .\o 
wider h.is more satistactoiilv and ably shown than Dr Smith the teiulencv 
of capdal to in«>ve fuun emplo\nirnts in which tin- f^ood'^ protluccd do not 
repav bv their price the wdioh' expenses, mcludinj^ the ordinary protUs, ol 
proilucin^^ and biinf;in^ tlnun to market. — See chap x. bfK)k i 
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population;— wall's will then be high ami profits low. If every 
man were to forego the use of luxuiies, and he intent only on 
accumulation, a quantity of nectssanes miiilu he pioduccd 
for \\ luch tluu‘ could iiot be anv iinnitdiate t l'|■|^uInplIt>n, Of 
comrimdities .so limited in number there mi-ht untlvmhiedlv he 
a universal ,L;lut, and conseijin nlly there mi-ht rndther he 
demand for an additional (|iiaiuilv t)f mu h «omin()diths nor 
profits on the emjdovnunt ol more capital. If men ci.iscd to 
conMimt', they would (vase to pniiluee. adi'iwsmn does 

not impuLtn the^eneial principl c In sneh a t oinui\ as rn^daud. 
for example, it is dill'u'iilt to siippct^,;* thit ihere <Mn he an\ 
disposition to devote the whole <‘apital and lahoui ol the i oiintrv 
to the production of nccessarus onlv. 

When merchants eiyL,MLti‘ their cajutaU in foreign liade. or m 
the (\irr\ inuj triidi*, it is al\\a\s Irom i non e and msi r linm 
n(‘('issit\ : It IS heiaiisr m that trad-' llv ii prolii^ will he some- 
what L(i\aler than in the honu -trade. 

\dam Smith has justly ohs- rved “ that th-' disire ol food is 
hniili'd in cvi ry nuin hy the naiiow (apautx’ ol tin* human 
stiiiiMi h, hill lh(‘ d( sire ol Iik* < oiuenn n< < ^ and mn iin* nt > of 
hiiil(liiv.t’ <Iriss,, ('(juipaLfe, and houselmld IniniiiiK- to 

have no limit or (aalain hnundai\.'’ N.iiiih', ilun, has ne( es- 
'-.iiil\ limilc'd till' amonnl ol (apital whnli < an :il an\ oin‘ time 
he jirofilahly cnitsiited in aco n 'iltiire, hut she h.i ^ pi e m 1 no 
limits to the amount of ( .ipital that ina\ hi (inplotd in pro- 
( uriiiLt ’* ^l^e ( onv( nient « s and oi naiin nls ' ol he To pi of lire 
tin se L,oatifK alioMs in tlv .it( s( ahnndanie u the oh)f 1 l in 
\ If w , aiifl il Is onlv he( aiisi fort i-ei 1 1 ef , 01 lie < ai p m-'’ 1 1 a* !<■, 
V, ill a< eoinjflidi It h' tlf r, that nun < n.^a-/'- in lie m m [ n 1 !< o lu <- 
to maniifaf tiinn't tie ('()ininodii les re-jinn (1, or .i siil)-,tiint' lor 
lie in, at hone . If, how( v* r, ln»m pf ( iiliai < ii i un.^laie es. we 
w eri* pre( liid( d from ( n.tfaLon..: c a[)il;d in (• o i-jn tr.ide, or in lie* 

< .irr\ iiiLf liade, we should, ihoiufh w ilh f -s .e Is ant e-. . < nijil-fv 
It at home; and whih tie re is le* limit to lie ff in* of ‘ «oii- 
veiiRnf' s, orn.iments ol hnildin-,', d?f efjnijf.e'- and hoii'C- 
h'lld lurniture,” thin f an he no limit tf» tie' < .ijfii.d that mas- he 
(mj'I)\Ld in pro( uiine th-in, t \( < jji that sslii'h Ifomeh f)iir 
poss f r to maintain thessoiLnen whoari to jinelie ^ tlem 

A(!am Smith, howevfr, spt aks of the f arrs met tiaff* .p one 
nf>i of choice, hut of nK-'-'ily. .is if tie fa))it.il (ncM^'d m it 
would he inert if not sri (mpl«>vefl. .p if thf (.ipital m lie- home 
trade could overlloss if not conlne d tf) a iimitfd amount, lie 
says, ‘‘when the capital stock of any country is men a^cd to 
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such a degree that it camwt be all employed in supplying the 
consumption^ and supporting the productive labour of that par- 
ticular country, the surplus part of it naturally disgorges itself 
into the carrying trade, and is employed in performing the same 
oOices to other countries.” 

“ About ninety-six thousand bogheads of tobacco arc annually 
purchased with a part of the surplus produce of Brilibh 
industry. Jiut the demand of Great Britain does not require, 
perhaps, more than fourteen thousand. If the remaining 
eighty-two thousand, therefore, could not be sent abroad and 
exchanged for something more in demand at home, the importation 
of them would cease immediately, and with it the productive 
labour of all the inhabitants of (Weat Britain who are at present 
employed in preparing the goods ivith which these eighty~two 
thousand hogsheads are annuallv purchas’d. But could not 
this portion of the productive labour of Great Britain be em- 
ployed in preparing some other sort of goods, with whit'h some- 
thing more in demand at home might Imj purchased? And if 
it could not, might we not employ this productive labour, 
though with less advantage, in making those goods in demand at 
home, or at hast some substitute for them? If w'e wanted 
velvets, might we not attempt to make velvets; and if we 
could not siK'ceed, might we not make more cloth, or some other 
object desirable to us? 

We manufai'ture commodities, and with them buy goods 
abroad, because we can obtain a greater quantity than w'c 
('ould make at htime. l)e|)rive us of this trade, and wa* imme- 
diately manufacture again for ourselves, ihit this opinion of 
Adam Smith is at variance with all his general doctrines on this 
subject. ” 11 a loreign country can supply us with a commodity 
cheaper than we ourselves can make it, better buy it of them 
with some part of the produce of our own industry, employed 
in a way in whhh we have .some advantage. The general 
industry of the count) \\ being always in propoition to the capital 
whiih employ'i it, will not thereby be diminished, but only left 
to find out tile way in which it can be employed w ith the greatest 
advantage.*’ 

Again. “ Those, therelore, who have the command of more 
food than they themselves can consume, are always willing to 
exchange the surplus, or, what is the same thing, the ])n( e of 
it, for gratifu ations of another kind. What is over and above 
satisl\ing the limited desire is given for the amusement of those 
desires whuh cannot be .satisfied, but scim to be altogether 
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endless, 'rhe pnor, in orKt to obtain lond, e\tTt thenistlves 
to gratify those fancies ol the iich; and Id obtain it more 
certainlv. they vie with one another in tlie ( heapness and 
peril ('tion ot th'-ir work. 'I'lie number ol workmen meuasis 
witli tlie increasinti^ (jiiantity ol fotul. or with the ^rowiiiL; 
imprwemenl tind i'iilti\ iilion of tiu lands, and a^ the natuie 
ol their laisiness atlmils of the utmost subdiM-'i'Mis ol lal)onrs, 
the i|iianlity of materials whu h the\ can woik up inenases in 
a much ^Te.iter proportion than their niunbei-. II nee .iris( s 
a d niand lor iwt'ry soit ot material wliwh human invention 
tan em|)loy, either u.selulls or oinanientally. in buildim:. (In'". 
etjUiptU^e, or houseliold lurnitun*: lor the U»ssils and iiiin< ials 
rontaineil in the boweU ol the taitli. the j)ImI(jUs nn tab, and 
the pret'iou^ stoni‘s.'’ 

It tollows, then, from tie sc admissions, that there is no limit 
to demand - no limit to the emplo\nient ol tapit.il while it 
vii Ids any profit, and that. how.Nei abundant <apilal mav 
i)e( ome, there is no other .itle(|uale na>on l"i a tall ol jnolit 
but a rise ol waists, and luilher. it ma\ be add d that tlie onlv 
aflefjuate and permanent lause for th-’ rise ol \\ae<s is the 
iiK IS asin;^^ dilta ultv ol jiroxhliiiL: loot] ami in ciss.niis loi the 
iiuTeasinuj numlier of woikim n. 

A(kun Smith has justU obst i \ < d that U is » \ tri iiu K dilln ult 
to determine the iMt'* ol tie* proiits ol sto( k “ I'lniit is so 
lluctuatin^^ that even in a ji.irtiMilar trad- , and mm h moie in 
trades m ner.d, it w ou!d be d ilia nil to state the a\ era';e 1 ate 
ot It. 'I'o jiicliti' of what It iiKiN have bun I •iimil\. or in 
remote periods ol time, with .m\ (h’Ltree ol jiru i ion, must be 
altoLfi tlu r impossible. ' \ 1 1 sin' e it is e\ id' nt that mu' h will 

be ^u\en lor tin* use of moiie\ wlien mm ii « an be made bv it, 
he su:^:ri sts that “ tlie market rate ol iiilirii will lead Us to 
form soiii'’ notion of tlie r<ite of jirotits. .md tie histor\ ol tla* 
proere.ss ot interest allord iis tli.it ol lie proei's'. (»l jaolii^ 

I ndoubt* dlv, il tlu* market late ol inten st « ould lx .a < m.it( Iv 
known for anv ( onsidi r.dile ja nod, w» sbould lia\e a toh rably 
C(jrrect criterion by whah to (stimate the j)ro;.na of [iiofits. 

l)Ut in all (a)untius, Irom mist.ikin notions ol polif y, the 
state has interfenal to pia v( nt a lair and liae maik<’t r.ite of 
interist bv irnposin;^^ la.i\y and imnous pinaltas on all those 
w lio shall take more than tlv rate h'c< (1 b\ kiw*. In all i ouiiti a s 
probalily these laws are cv.idul. but ruonb LU\e lu little intor- 
mation on this hiad. and jjoint out r.itla r the h L;al and fi\( d 
rate than the market late of interest. During the prt.suU war, 
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Kxchcqiicr and Navy Bills have been frequently at so high a 
discount as to afford the purchasers of them 7, 8 per cent., or 
a greater rate of interest for their money. Loans have been 
raised by government at an interest exceeding 6 per cent., and 
individuals luue been fretjuently obliged, by indirect means, 
to pay more than to per cent, for the interest of money; yet 
during this same period the legal rate of interest has been 
unihjrnily at 5 pir cent. Little dependence for information, 
then, ('an be phu ( d on that vv'hich is the fixed and legal rate of 
interest, when w(‘ find it may differ so considiTably from the 
market rate. Adam Smith informs us that from the 37th of 
Henry VI 11 . to 21st of James L, 10 per cent, continued to 
be the legal rate of interest. Soon after the restoration, it was 
rediK'ed to 6 piT cent., and by the i2Lh of Anne to 5 per rent. 
He thinks the legal rate follovNcd, and did not precede, the market 
rate of interest. Befnix' the Amera'an war, government borrowed 
at 3 per rent., and the [leople of rredit in the ("apital and in 
many other parts of the kingdom at 3.1, 4, and 4A per ('ent. 

'I'he rate ol mteri'st, though ultimately and permanently 
governed by the rate of profit, is, however, subjri't to temporary 
variations Irom other eauses. With every tliutiiation in the 
(juantity and value ol money, the pri( i s of commoditus naturally 
vary. They vary also, as we have already shown, from the 
alteration in the jiroportion of supply to demand, although 
there should not be either greater facility or dilhi'ulty ol prodiK'- 
tion. W hen the market pric'es of goods fall from an abundant 
supply, from a diminished demand, or from a rise in thi' value 
of money, a manulacturer naturally accumulates an unusual 
(juantity of finished goods, being unwilling to sell them at very 
depressed prices, 'fo meet his ordinary payments, for wha h 
he used to dejiend on the sale of his goods, he now endeavours 
to borrow on ('ledit, and is often obliged to give an imreased 
rate of interi‘st. 'fhis, however, is but of temporary duration; 
for either the manufacturer’s expectations were well grounded, 
and the marki t price of his commodities rises, or he discovers 
that there is a permanently diminished demand, and he no 
longer resists the course of atTairs: prices fall, and money and 
interest regain their real value. If, by the discovery of a new 
mine, by the abuses of banking, or by any other cause, the 
quantity of money be greatly inc reased, its ultimate elTect is to 
raise the prii'es of commotlities in propoition to the increased 
quantity of mone\ ; but thiTe is probably always an interval 
curing which s(ane effect is produced on the rate of interest. 
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The price of funded property is not a ^teadv criterion !>y 
which to jiid^e of the rate oi interest. In tune of war. the stot k 
market is so loaded by the continual loans of ‘:t»\ernmeui that 
the jirice of stock has not time to settle at its fair lt \el bi'lore 
a new o])eration of fundiULi takes place, or it in aflected bv 
antieij)ation of political e\ents. In time ol i^ace, t>n the 
contrary, the operations of the sinking fund, tlie umsillini^iuss 
which a particular cla^s of persons hel to (Ii\erl then lunds to 
anv other emploxment than that to which thi\ have bei'n 
aiaaistomed, w'liich th(“\ think sei ure. and in whuh tlitir di\i 
(lends are paid with the utmost rii^ulanix , ele\au s the juice of 
stock, and cons(‘(]uentlv dcjiresses tin* rati' of iiiten ^^t lUi tlu ^e 
securities below* the p-ner.d market rate It is nl'Mr\.d»le, 
too, that for different securities eovtrnnu nt |).i\s \ei\ diflerdit 
nites of interest. Whilst iioo lajut.d in 5 jier (cnt sim k is 
selhni^ for £<15, an e\<'lu'<]uer bill of {mo will be sniiu t iiiu ^ 
S(‘lhn^ for £mo sv., for which e\che<juer bill no inou- intensi 
will be annualb jiaid than £4 1 i.s'. v/ * ‘’*^e of tlu'se M'untu’s 
])a\s to a jiurehaser, at thi* above pints, .m intirtst of ii;on‘ 
than 5] jier cent , the other but litth' more than j 1 . .1 teitain 
(jUantilN* of thi‘se e\<'he(|m r bills is repuin d a^ a ^.itt and m.irket- 
able investment for b.inkers if thev wen* intiiaMti niui'h 
bevond this demand they woiiM jirob.dtlv be as unit h dejire 
ciated as the q per (’ent slot k A stoi k pavine 4 jier tint 
per annum will alwavs sell at a proport ion. dl\ ^le.iter pine 
than stock jiaviiiLi ^ jxr I'cnt . tor tlie t.ipital tlebl of luither 
lan be discharLcd but .it j)ar. or / mo momw for / r o stock. 
The market rale of inteiest ma\ f.dt tt) 4 per tent . ;mtl ^mverii 
ment w oiild then pav the holdiu* ol ^ pt r i ent situ k .il j ».i' . unit 
Iu‘ ( onsented to take 4 jier leiil. tin some dimmehi il r.ite of 
interest under ^ jier tent.* thev would have rit) ad v .int.i;;e tiom 
so pav iiiL^ tlie liolder of 4 ju r i < nt . sitx k t ill the m.u kt 1 r.ite of 
interest had fallen below 4 jier (tiit per annum lo jiav the 
interest on the natumal del»t lar^e sums of mon.w are with- 
drawn from cin illation four turns in the war for a ft w d.ivs. 
These demands for monev bem- onlv ti mjiorarv M-ldom .illet t 
j>ri(es; thev are L:enerally surmoimlitl b) the jKivm'nt t)f a 
laroe rate of interistd 


> All kinds nf puMir In,. ns.” »,l.sf r% 
inrnn\ rni' nrf' of \\ ilhdraxMrm rapit.il, 


M ,,r. rid( (1 VMtl) Ihr' 

nl f .l| It il, (r<.III f»rn- 

dnctivo /nij.loMn. nts, to d. vnti Hum to r -.Miijamn . ami wlun tlu y 
tak^ 1 lan* in a muntrx. tlu n/ uhuh </o. s ms/urr muih 

mnf'idnicc tie v haw- Hu fnrlh. r iiirnn\ 1 ni< no- nf raismc^ Hu iiiO o st nl 
capital Who would Imd at -> per f<nt p« r annum to .i.-rirnllurc, to 
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manufacturers, and to commerce, when a borrower may be found ready to 
pay an interest of 7 or 8 per cent. ? That sort of income which is called 
profit of stock would rise then at the expense of the consumer. Con- 
sumption would be reduced by the rise in the price of produce; and the 
other productive services would be less in demand, less well paid. The 
whole nation, capitalists excepted, would be the sufferers from such a state 
of things.” To the question, ‘‘ who would lend money to farmers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants, at 5 per cemt. per annum, when another borrower, 
having little credit, would give 7 or 8? ” I reply, that every prudent and 
reasonable man would. Because the rate of interest is 7 or 8 per cent, 
there where the lender runs extraordinary risk is this any reason that it 
should be equally high in those places where they are secured from such 
risks? M. Say allows that the rate of interest depends on the rate of 
profits; but it does not therefore follow that the rate of profits depends 
on the rale of interest. One is the cause, the other the effect, and it H 
impossible for any circumstances to make them change places. 



CHAPTER XXII 


BOUNTIES ON EXPORTATION, AND PROHIBITIONS OF 
IMPORTATION 

A BOUNTY on the exportation of corn tends to lo\Ncr its price to 
the foreign consumer, but it has no permanent effect on its 
price in the home market. 

Suppose that to afford the usual and general profits of stock, 
the price of com should in England be £4 per (jiiarter; it could 
not then be exported to foreign countries where it sold for £3 155. 
per quarter. But if a bounty of 10s. per quarter were given on 
exportation, it could be sold in the foreign market at £3 ioa., 
and consequently the same profit would be afforded to the com 
grower whether he sold it at £3 10s, in the foreign or at £4 in 
the home market. 

A bounty then, which .should lower the price of British corn 
in the foreign country below the cost of producing com in that 
country, w'ould naturally extend the demand for British and 
diminish the demand for their own corn. This extension of 
demand for British com could not fail to rai.se its price for a time 
in the home market, and during that time to pre\ent also its 
falling so low in the foreign market as the bounty has a tendency 
to effect. But the causes which would thus operate on the 
market price of com in England would produce no effect what- 
ever on its natural price, or its real cost of production. To 
grow com would neither require more labour nor more capital, 
and, consequently, if the profits of the farmer s slock were before 
only equal to the profits of the stock of other traders, they w ill, 
after the rise of price, be considerably above them. By raising 
the profits of the farmer's stock, the bounty will operate as an 
encouragement to agriculture, and capital will be withdrawn 
from manufactures to be employed on the land till the enlarged 
demand for the foreign market has been supiilied, when the price 
of com w'ill again fall in the home market to its natural and 
necessary price, and profits will be again at their ordinary and 
accustomed level. The increased supply of grain operating 
on the foreign market will also low'er its price in the country to 
which it is exported, and will thereby restrict the profits of the 
exporter to the lowest rate at which he can afford to trade. 
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The ultimate effect then of a bounty on the exportation of 
corn is not to raise or to lower the price in the home market, but 
to lower the price of corn to the forei.iijn consumer — to the whole 
extent of the bounty, if the price of corn had not before been 
lower in the forcif^m than in the home market — and in a less 
decree if the price in the home had been above the price in the 
foreign market. 

A writer in the fifth volume of the Edinburgh Review , on the 
subject of a bounty on the exportation of corn, has very clearly 
pointed out its effects on the foreign and home demand. He 
has also justly remarked that it would not fail to give encourage- 
ment to agriculture in the exporting country; but he appears 
to have iml)ibed the common error which has misled Dr. Smith, 
and, I believe, most other writers on this sul)ject. He sup- 
poses, because the })rice of com ultimately regulates wages, 
that therefore it will regulate the price of all other commodities. 
He says lliat the bounty, “ by raising the profits of farming, 
will operate as an encouragement to husbandry; by raising the 
price of corn to the consumers at home it will diminish for the 
time their power of purchasing this necessary of life, and thus 
abridge their real wealth. It is evident, however, that this last 
effect must be temporary: the wages of the labouring consumers 
had been adjusted before by competition, and the same principle 
will adjust them again to the same rate, by raising the money 
price of labour, and through that, of other commodities ^ to the 
money price of corn. The bounty upon exportation, therefore, 
will ultimately raise the money price of corn in the home market; 
not directly, however, but through the medium of an extended 
demand in the foreign market, and a consequent enhancement 
of the real price at home: and this rise of the money price y when 
it has once been communicated to other commodities y will of course 
become fixed.'"* 

If, however, I have succeeded in showing that it is not the rise 
in the money wages of labour which raises the price of commo- 
dities, but that such rise always affects profits, it will follow' 
that the prices of commodities would not rise in consequence 
of a bounty. 

But a temporary rise in the price of corn, produced by an 
increased demand from abroad, would have no effect on the 
money price of labour. The rise of corn is occasioned bv a 
competition for that supply which was before exclusively 
appropriated to the home market. By raising profits, additional 
capital is employed in agriculture, and the increased supply is 
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obtained; but till it be obtained, the high price is absolutely 
necessary to proportion the consumption to the supply, which 
would be counteracted by a rise of wages. The rise of corn is 
the consequence of its scarcity, and is the mciuis by whicli the 
demand of the home purchasers is diminished. If wages were 
increased, the competition w^ould increase, and a further rise 
of the price of corn w'ould become necessary. In tliis account 
of the efTccts of a bounty nothing has been supposed to occur 
to raise the natural jmee of corn, by wliich its market price is 
ultimately governed; for it has not been supposed that any 
additional laliour w'ould be required on the land to insure a giNcn 
production, and this alone can raise its natural |>rice. If the 
natural price of cloth were 20 ^. per yard, a great increase in the 
foreign demand might raise the price to or more, but llic 
profits which would tlicn be made by the clothier wouM not fail 
to attract capital in that direction, and although the demand 
should be doubled, trebled, or qiKulruj>led, the sii|)pl\ would 
ultimately be obtained, and cloth would fall to its natural prii'c 
of 205. So, in the supply of corn, although wi* should export 
200,000, 300,000, or 800.000 ([uarters annuallv. it would ulti- 
mately be produced at its natural j>r!('e, wluVh ne\er \aries. 
unless a different (juantity of labour becomes necessary to 
p/rodiiction. 

Perhaps in no part of Adam Smith's justly celebrated work 
are his conclusions more liable to objection than in the ( hajiter 
on bounties. In the first pkuv. he speaks of (‘r.rn as of a com- 
modity of which the production cannot be im reased in conse- 
quence of a bounty on cxjiortation ; lie .supposes irnanabU 
that it acts onlv on the quantity actually produce d, and is no 
stimulus to farther |)r(iduction. “ In \e<irs of plenty,” he sa\s, 
“ by occasioning an extraordinary exportation, it nec'essarily 
keeps up the price of corn in the home market above wliat it 
would naturally fall to. In \ears of siaicity. though the bounty 
is frequently suspended, }c-t the great exjj(>rtation which it 
occasions in years of pleniy mu>t trefjuently luiidcr. more or 
less, the plenty of one year from rehe\ ing the scanuty of aiujtber. 
both in the years of jdenty and in years of scan ity. therefore, 
the bounty necessarily tends to rai^.c the inonc\ price of r»)rn 
somewhat higher than it otherwise would be in the home 
market.” ^ 

*In anothrr plam ho savs. that ** wh.itr m r . xtniMou ..f thr fore ign 
market can be d b\ th- b.nintv inna. in c\« rv p.irtir.il.ir yr.iV 

altogether at the ( of 'the home m.irk.-t, as every buslu 1 of corn wLlcU 
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Adam Smith appears to have been fully aware that the 
correctness of his argument entirely depended on the fact 
whether the increase “ of the money price of corn, by rendering 
that commodity more profitable to the farmer, would not 
necessarily encourage its production/' 

‘‘ 1 answer,” he says, “ that this might be the case if the effect 
of the bounty was to raise the real price of corn, or to enable the 
farmer, with an equal quantity of it, to maintain a greater 
number of labourers in the same manner, whether liberal, 
moderate, or scanty, as othe r labourers are commonly main- 
tain(‘d in his neighbourhood/’ 

If nothing were consumed by the labourer but corn, and if the 
portion which he received was the very lowest which his sus- 
tenance rccjuircd, there might be some ground for supposing 
that the quantity paid to the labourer could, under no circum- 
stances, be reduced but the money wages of labour some- 
times do not rise at all, and never rise in proportion to the rise 
in the money price of corn, because corn, though an important 
part, is only a part of the consumption of the labourer. If half 
his wages were expended on corn, and the other half on soap, 
candles, fuel, tea, sugar, clothing, etc., commodities on which 
no rise is supposed to take pUu'e, it is e\ ident that he would be 
(juite as well paid with a bushel and a half of wheat when it 
was i()S. a bushel, as he was with two bushels when the price 
was 8i'. per bushel ; or with 24.S in money its he was before with 
165. His wages would rise only 50 per cent, though corn rose 
100 per cent.; and, consequently, there would be sufficient 
motive to divert more capital to the land if profits on other 

is exported bv nieaiis of the bounty, and which would not have been 
expoiti-d without the bounty, would li.we n iM.iUK'd iii th<* honir market 
to inrreasr the consumption and to lowrr tin- price of that commodity 
The com bountv, it is to b(’ obsrr\*'d, as wvll as (-very other bounty upon 
exportation, imposes two dilli rent ta\« s upon the people. — first, the tax 
which tliey are oblijjed to contiibuti* m t)rder to pay the bountv; and, 
secondly, tlie tax which arises troin the advanced j^rice of the commodity 
in llu' home market, and which, as the whole bodv of the pi'ople are 
purchasers of corn, must, m this particular commoditv, be paid by the 
whole body of tin* people. In this particular commodity, then fore, this 
second tax is bv much the heaviest of the two ” " b'or i verv live shillings, 

therefore, which they coiitribiitt' to the paviiumt of the hrst 1 1 \, they must 
contribute six pounds four shillings to the pav ment of the second.” ” The 
extraordinary ('xportatiou of o>rn, therefore, occasioned by the bounty, 
not only m every particular year diminishes the borne just as much as it 
extends the foreign market .md consumption; but, by restraining the 
population and industry of the country, Us final tt iulency is to stunt and 
restrain the gradual extension of the home market, and Iheri by, in the 
lone run, rather to dimmish than to augment the whole market and 
consumption of corn.” 
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trades continued the same as before. Ihit siieh a ^i^e of \Nai»es 
would also induce manufacturers to wuhdiau their »a|ulal 3 
from manufactures to employ llum on the land; for. wluKt the 
farmer increased the price of his commodils loo j>-. r cent, and 
hw wages only 50 per cent., the maiiufacturer would he obligi'd 
aKo to lane wages 50 per cent., whilst he had no eompensalion 
whati‘ver in the rise of his manufa<‘tiired tommodiiN tor this 
increasid charge of production: cajiilal would const (jueiuK 
Ilow from manul’aclures to agrituliurc, till lht‘ supj)l\ would 
again U)waT the priee of corn t«) per bushel aiul wagis to 
i()S-. per week; when the manuta< liner would tibtam llu' same 
profits as the farmer, and the tide ol capital would < c.isr to m i 
in either direction, 'fhis is, in fact, the mode in which the 
( ultivalion of corn is alwa\s extiauled. and tin- iii' ri.isid wants 
of the market supi)li<(l. 'fhe liinds for the mamtinanee of 
labour inerease, and wage > are laisi d. 'fhe eomlortable situation 
of the labourer induees him to man y jiopiilation men asr^;. and 
the demand for corn raise s its pine rtlati\'l\ to<ah<i thunks 
more cajiital is profitably employed on agrii iiltiirc, and ( ontiiiiK’.s 
to flow towards it, till the supply is ccjual to tlm demand, when 
the pric'c again falls, and agn» ullural and manulac lining profits 
are again brought to a level. 

15 ut whether wages were statmnary aftcT the ris • m the pric e 
of corn, or advaneed mod' ratedy or cnoimouslv, is of n<i import- 
anee to this cjiustion, lor wages arc* paid by the maiiiifac tme-r 
as well as bv the* farmer, and, tlierelorc, in tins rispcri they 
must be eciually alTccgod by a rise- m the jiric c* of orn. lint 
they are imecjiiallv affected in lhc*ir prohls. inasiiuic h as the* 
farmer sells his c’ommoility at an advanced Jiriie, wlnl'* tin 
mamifac'tiirer sc*lls his lor the same pric e as be fore. It is, how 
c'ver, the incciiiality of j)rorit which is always lh«‘ indiieemcnt 
to remove capital from one employment to another; and, 
iheretorc, more corn would !)e‘ proelue e d, and fi we r ecemrnoeiities 
manufactured. Manufactures would not rise, bceiuse h-wer 
would be manufae tured, for a su|)ply of thun would be* obtainc d 
in exe'hangc for the expeirte d corn. 

A bnunl\ , if it raises the- price of corn, eitlier rais's it m (om- 
parison with the priev ot other roinmoditi' s or it does not. If 
the* affirmative be true, it is impossible* to deny the gr' ater 
profits of the farmer, and the temiilation to the re rnoval ot 
c apital till its price is again lowered by an abundant supply. 
If it docs not raise it in eeanparison with other rommodities, 
where is the injury to the home consumer beyrnd the incon- 
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venicnce of paying the tax? If the manufacturer pays a greater 
price for his com, he is compensated by the greater price at 
which he sells his commodity, with which his com is ultimately 

purchased. . , . i 

The error of Adam Smith proceeds precisely from the same 
source as that of the writer in the Edinburgh Review ; for they 
both think “ that the money price of com regulates that of all 
other home-made commodities.” ^ “ It regulates, says Adam 
Smith, “ the money price of labour, which rnust always be such 
as to enable the labourer to purchase a quantity of com sufficient 
to maintain him and his family, either in the liberal, moderate, 
or scanty manner, in which the advancing, stationary, or 
declining’ circumstances of the society oblige his employers to 
maintain him. By regulating the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produce of land, it regulates that of the 
materials of almost all manufactures. By regulating the money 
price of labour, it regulates that of manufacturing art and 
industry; and by regulating both, it regulates that of the 
complete manufacture. The money price of labour, and of 
everything that is the produce either of land or labour, must neces- 
sarily rise or fall in proportion to the money price of corn.” 

This opinion of Adam Smith I have before attempted to 
refute. In considering a rise in the price of commodities as a 
necessary consequence of a rise in the price of corn, he reasons 
as though there were no other fund from which the increased 
charge could be paid. He has wholly neglected the considera- 
tion of profits, the diminution of which forms that fund, without 
raising the price of commodities. If this opinion of Dr. Smith 
were well founded, profits could never really fall, whatever 
accumulation of capital there might be. If, when wages rose, 
the farmer could raise the price of his corn, and the clothier, the 
hatter, the shoemaker, and every other manufacturer could also 
raise the price of tlieir goods in proportion to the advance, 
although estimated in money they might be all raised, they 
would continue to bear the same value relatively to each other. 
Kach of these trades could commpd the same quantity as before 
of the goods of the others, which, since it is goods, and not 
money, which constitute wealth, is the only circumstance that 
could be of importance to them; and the whole rise in the price 
of raw produce and of goods would be injurious to no other 
persons but to those whose property consisted of gold and silver, 
or whose annual income was paid in a contributed quantity 
‘ The same opinion is held by M. Say. — Vol. ii. p. 335* 
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of those metals, whether in the form of bullion or of money. 
Suppose the use of money to be wholly laid aside, and all trade 
to be carried on by barter. Under such circumstances, could 
com rise in exchangeable value with other things? If it could, 
then it is not true that the value of com regulates the value of 
all other commodities; for to do that, it should not vary in 
relative value to them. If it could not, then it must be main- 
tained that wlicther corn be obtained on rich or on ])oor land, 
with much labour or with little, with the aid of machinery or 
without, it would always exchange for an e(]iial quantity of all 
other commodities. 

I cannot, however, but remark that tliough Adam Smith’s 
general doctrines correspond with this which 1 have just quoted, 
vet in one part of his work he appears to have given a correct 
account of the nature of value. “ The proportion between the 
value of gold and silver, and that of goods of any other kind, 
DEPENDS IN ALL CASES,” he savs, “ ufyoti the proportion bettveen 
the quantity of labour which is necessary in order to hrinf* a certain 
quantity of gold and stiver to market, and that which is necessary 
to bring thither a certain quantity of any other sort of goods 
Does he not here fully acknowledge, that if any im rease takes 
place in the quantity of labour required to bring one sort of 
goods to market, whilst no such increase takes place in bringing 
another sort thither, the first sort will rise in relative value? 
If no more labour than before be required to bring cither cloth 
or gold to market, they will not vary in relative value, but if 
more labour be required to bring corn and shoes to market, will 
not corn and shoes rise in value relatively to cloth and money 
made of gold? 

Adam Smith again considers that the effect of the Iniunty is to 
cause a partial degradation in the value of money. “ That 
degradation,” says he, “ in the value of silver which is the 
effect of the fertility of the mines, and which operates equally, 
or very nearly equally, through the greater part of the com- 
mercial world, is a matter of very little consequence to any 
particular country. The consequent rise of all money prices, 
though it docs not make those who receive them really richer, 
does not make them really poorer. A service of plate becomes 
really cheaper, and everything else remains precisely of the 
same real value as before,” This observation is most correct. 

“ But that degradation in the value of silvei^ which, being the 
effect either of the peculiar situation or of the political institu- 
tions of a particular country', takes place only in that cAintry, 

H»to 
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is a matter of very great consequence, which, far from tending 
to make anybody really richer, tends to make everybody really 
poorer. The rise in the money price of all commodities, which 
is in this case peculiar to that country, tends to discourage more 
or less every sort of industry which is carried on within it, and 
to enable foreign nations, by furnishing almost all sorts of goods 
for a smaller quantity of silver than its own workmen can afford 
to do, to undersell them, not only in the foreign, but even in the 
home market.” 

I have elsewhere attempted to show that a partial degradation 
in the value of money, which shall affect both agricultural 
produce and manufactured commodities, cannot possibly be 
permanent. To say that money is partially degraded, in this 
sense, is to say that all commodities are at a high price; but 
while gold and silver are at liberty to make purchases in the 
cheapest market, they will be exported for the cheaper goods 
of other countries, and the reduction of their quantity will 
increase their value at home; commodities will regain their 
usual level, and those fitted for foreign markets will be exported 
as before, 

A bounty, therefore, cannot, I think, be objected to on this 
ground. 

If, then, a bounty raises the price of corn in comparison with 
all other things, the farmer will be benefited, and more land 
will be cultivated; but if the bounty do not raise the value of 
corn relatively to other things then no other inconvenience 
will attend it than that of paying the bounty; one which I 
neither wish to conceal nor unde 'ate. 

Dr. Smith states that “ by establishing high duties on the 
importation, and bounties on the exportation of corn, the 
country gentlemen seemed to have imitated the conduct of the 
manufacturers.” By the same means, both had endeavoured to 
raise the value of their commodities. “ They did not, perhaps, 
attend to the great and essential difference which nature has 
established between corn and almost every other sort of goods. 
When by either of the above means you enable our manufac- 
turers to sell their goods for somewhat a better price than they 
otherwise could get for them, you raise not only the nominal, 
but the real price of those goods. You increase not only the 
nominal, but the real profit, the real wealth and revenue of those 
manufacturers — you really encourage those manufacturers. 
But when, by the like institutions, you raise the nominal or 
money price of com, you do not raise its real value, you do not 
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increase the real wealth of our farmers or country gentlemen, 
you do not encourage the growth of corn. Tlie nature of things 
has stamped upon corn a real value which cannot be altered by 
merely altering its money price. 'I'lirough the world in genenU 
that value is equal to the quantity of labour which it Ciui 
maintain.” 

I have already attempted to show that the market price of 
corn would, under an increased di inand from the effects of a 
bounty, exceed its natural price, till the re(|uisite additional 
supply was obtained, and that then it \Noiild again fall to its 
natural price. But the natural price of corn is not so fixed as 
the natural price of commodities; beiau^e, with any great 
additional demand for corn, land of a worse (juality must be 
taken into cultivation, on which mon' labour will be required 
to produce a given quantity, and the natural price of corn will 
be raised. By a continued bounty, therefore, on the exporta- 
tion of com, there w’ould be created a tendency to a permanent 
rise in the price of corn, and this, as I have sliown dsewhcrc,' 
never fails to raise rent, (lounlry genth'men, then, have not 
only a temporary but a permanent interest in prohibitions of the 
importation of com, and in bounlKs on its e\|)orlation; but 
manufacturers have no permanent inten’st in (*stabhshing high 
duties on the importation, and bounties on the exportation of 
commodities; their interest is wholly temporary. 

A bounty on the exporlalion of manufactures will, un- 
doubtedly, as Dr. Smith contends, raise for a lime th<' market 
price of manufactures, but it will not raise their natural price. 
The labour of 200 men will produce double tlie f[uantily of these 
goods that 100 could produce before; and, cons;'(|iiently, when 
the rccjuisitc (iiiantitv of capital w^as employixj in supplying the 
requisite f|uantity of manufactures, they would again fall to 
their natural price, and all advantag(* from a high market [irire 
would cease. It is, then, only during the inl'Tval after the rise 
in the market price of commodities, and till tlie a<lditional 
supply is obtained, that the manufacturers will enjoy liigh 
profits; for as soon as prices had suicided, their profits would 
sink to the general level. 

Instead of agreeing, therefore, with .Vlam Smith, that the 
country gentlemen had not so gr<*at an inl'-nst in prohibiting 
the importation of corn, as the manufacturer had in prohibiting 
the importation of manufactured goocls, I contend, that they 
have a much superior interest; for their advantage is permanent, 
' See chaptf.r on Rent. 
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while that of the manufacturer is only temporary. Dr. Smith 
observes that nature has established a great and essential 
difference between corn and other goods, but the proper inference 
from that circumstance is directly the reverse of that which he 
draws from it; for it is on account of this difference that rent 
is created, and that country gentlemen have an interest in the 
rise of the natural price of corn. Instead of comparing the 
interest of the manufacturer with the interest of the country 
gentleman. Dr. Smith should have compared it with the interest 
of the farmer, which is very distinct from that of his landlord. 
Manufacturers have no interest in the rise of the natural price 
of their commodities, nor have farmers any interest in the rise 
of the natural price of corn, or other raw produce, though both 
these classes arc benefited while the market price of their pro- 
dudions exceeds their natural price. On the contrary, land- 
lords have a most decided interest in the rise of the natural price 
of corn; for the rise of rent is the inevitable consequence of the 
difficulty of producing raw produce, without which its natural 
price could not rise. Now, as bounties on exportation and 
prohibitions of the importation of corn inen ase the demand, and 
drive us to the cultivation of poorer lands, they necessarily 
oci'asion an increased difficulty of production. 

The sole effect of high duties on the importation, either of 
manufactures or of corn, or of a bounty on their exportation, 
is to divert a portion of ('apital to an employment which it 
would not naturally seek. It causes a pernicious distribution 
of the general funds of the society — it bribes a manufacturer 
to commence or continue in a comparatively less profitable 
employment. It is the worst species of taxation, for it does not 
give to the foreign countr\' all that it takes away from the home 
country, the balance of loss being made up by the less advan- 
tageous distribution of the general capital. Thus, if the price 
of corn IS in England £4, and in France £3 155., a bounty of 105. 
will ultimately reduce it to £3 105. in France, and maintain it at 
the same price of £4 in England. For every quarter exported, 
England pays a tax of 105. For every quarter imported into 
Fiance, France gains only 55., so that the value of ^s. per 
quarter is absolutely lost to the world by such a distribution 
of its funds, as to cause diminished production, probably not of 
corn, but of some other object of necessity or enjoyment. 

Mr. Buchanan appears to have seen the fallacy of Dr. Smith’s 
arguments respecting bounties, and on the last passage which I 
have quoted very judiciously remarks: “ In asserting that 
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nature has stamped a real value on corn, which cannot be altered 
by merely altering its money price. Dr. Smith confounds its 
value in use with its value in exchange. A bushel of wheat will 
not feed more people during scarcity than during plenty ; but 
a bushel of wheat will exchange for a greater (juanliiy of luxuries 
and convenientes when it is scarce than when it is abundant; 
and the landed proprietors, who have a surjilus of food to liis- 
pose of, will therefore, in times of scarcity, be richer men; they 
will exchange their surplus lor a greater value of other enjoy- 
ments than when corn is in greater pi nty. It is vain to argue, 
therefore, that if the bounty occasions a fon ed exportation of 
corn, it will not also occmsiou a real rii»e of piicc.” 'Fhe whole 
of Mr. liuchanan's arguments on this part of llie suhu-ct of 
bounties appear to me to be perfectly ch ar and sali>laet«)ry. 

Mr. liuchanan, however, has not, I think, any mon‘ than Dr. 
Smith or the writer in the Edntbnr^h Review, (ornct opinmns 
as to the influence of a rise in the price of labour on maiuila< Hired 
commodities. From his peculiar views, which I have elsewhere 
noticed, he thinks that tin* price of labour has no connei lion 
with the price of corn, and, therefore, that the real value of com 
might and would rise without alT( cling the |)ri<'e of labour; but 
if labour were affected, he would maintain with .\dam Smith 
and the writer in the Eduthurgh Review that the j)ri(’e of manu- 
factured commodities would also rise; and then I do not sec 
how he would distinguish sucli a rise of corn from a fall in the 
value of money, or hosv he could come to any other «’oin lusion 
than that of Dr. Smith. In a note to page 27^, vol. 1. of the 
Wealth of Satinns, Mr. Buchanan observes, “ but the price of 
corn does not n'gulate the money price of all the other jiarts 
of the rude produce of land. It regulates the pri<'e of neither 
metals, nor of v'arious other useful substances, siw h as coals, 
wood, stones, etc.; and it does not regulate the price of labour ^ 
it docs not regulate the price of manufactures ; so that I la* bounty, 
in so far as it raises tlie price of corn, is undoubtt'dly a real benefit 
to the farmer. It is not on this ground, therefore, tliat its policy 
must he argued. Its encouraganent to agri< ulLurc, iiy raising 
the price ol corn, mu'.t be admitted; and tlie cjuestion then 
comes to be whether agru ulture ought to be thus encouragerl? ” 
— It is then, according to Mr. I5u('hanan, a real henelit to tlie 
farmer, because it dois not raise the price of lahoiir; but if it 
did, it would raise the price of all things in proportion, anri then 
it would afford no particular encouragement to agriculture. 

It must, however, be conceded that the tendency of a bounty 
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on the exportation of any commodity is to lower in a small 
degree the value of money. Whatever facilitates exportation 
tends to accumulate money in a country; and, on the contrary, 
whatever impedes exportation tends to diminish it. The 
general effect of taxation, by raising the prices of the commo- 
dities taxed, tends to diminish exportation, and, therefore, to 
check the influx of money ; and, on the same principle, a bounty 
encourages the influx of money. This is more fully explained 
in the general observations on taxation. 

The injurious effects of the mercantile system have been fully 
exposed by Dr. Smith; the whole aim of that system was to 
raise the price of commodities in the home market by prohibiting 
foreign competition; but this system was no more injurious to 
the agricultural classes than to any other part of the community. 
By forcing capital into channels where it would not otherwise 
flow, it diminished the whole amount of commodities produced. 
The price, though permanently higher, was not sustained by 
scarcity, but by difiiculty of production; and therefore, though 
the sellers of such commodities sold them for a higher price, they 
did not sell them, after the requisite quantity of capital was 
employed in producing them, at higher profits.^ 

I'hc manufacturers themselves, as consumers, had to pay an 
additional price for such commodities, and, therefore, it cannot 
be correctly said that “ the enhancement of price occasioned 
by both (corporation laws and high duties on the importations 
of foreign commodities) is everywhere finally paid by the land- 
lords, farmers, and labourers of the country.^’ 

It is the more necessary to make this remark as in the present 
day the authority of Adam Smith is quoted by country gentle- 
men for imposing similar high duties on the importation of 
foreign corn. Because the cost of production, and, therefore, 

‘ M. Say supposes the advantage of the manufacturers at home to be 
more than teinporarv. “ A gov»*rnnirnt which ab^«dutrly prohibits the 
importation of certain foreign goods establishes a motu^poly in favour of 
those who produce such commodities at home ar^uinst tho^c who consume 
them; in other words, those at home who pioduce thmi having the 
exclusive privilege of selling them, may elevate their price above the 
natural price; and the consumers at home, not being able to obtain them 
elst'whcrc, are obliged to purchase them at a higher price.” — V'ol. i. p 201. 
But how can they permanently support the market price of their goods 
above the natural price, when every one of their fellow citizens is free to 
enter into the trade? They are guaranteed against foreign, but not 
against home competition. The real evil arising to the country from such 
monopolies, if thev can be called by that name, lies not in' raising the 
market price of such goods, but in raising their real and natural price. By 
increasing the cost of production, a portion of the labour of the country is 
less productively employed. 
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the prices of various manufactured commodities, are raised to 
the consumer by one error in legislation, the country has l>een 
called upon, on the plea of justice, quietly to submit to fresh 
exactions. Because we all pay an additional price for our 
linen, muslin, and cottons, it is thought just that we should 
pay also an additional price for our com. Because, in the 
general distribution of the labour of the world, we have pre- 
vented the greatest amount of productions from being obtained 
by our portion of that labour in manufactured commodities, we 
should further punish ourselves by diminishing the prodm live 
powers of the general labour in the su[)ply of raw produce. It 
would be much wiser to acknowledge the errors which a mistaken 
policy has induced us to adopt, and immediately to commenec 
a gradual recurrence to the sound principles of a universally 
free trade.' 

“ I have already had occasion to remark,*’ observes M. Say, 

“ in speaking of what is improperly called the balance of trade, 
that if it suits a merchant better to export the j)recious metals 
to a foreign country than any oth(T goods, it is aKo the interest 
of the state that he should export them, because the state only 
gains or loses through the channel of its citizens; and in what 
<'onccrns foreign trade, that which l)esl suits the individual 
best suits also the state; therefore, by opposing oljslades to 
the exportation which individuals would be im lined to make 
of the precious metals, nothing more is done than to fon‘e them 
to substitute some other commodity less profitable to them- 
selves and to the state. It must, however, be remarked that 
I say only iu what concerns foreign trade ; because the profits 
which merchants make by their dealings with their ('ountrymen, 
as well as those which are mad(‘ in the exclusive commerce with 
colonies, are not entirely gains for the slate. In the trade 
between individuals of the same country there is no other g^i'n 
but the value of a utility prodiKcd ; que la valeur d'une utilite 
produitCj^ ^ vol. i. p. 401. I cannot see the distinction here 

»“A fteodom of trado is alone wanted to ^uaranUe a country like 
Hritain, aboiindinp in all the vari'*d products of indiislrv, in nu rrhandise 
snilcd to the wants of every socu'tv, from the possil»ilitv of a scarcity. 
The nations of the earth are not condemin <1 to lhrf»w the fhc»* to delenmne 
which of them shall submit to fainiru' There !•< .ilw ays abundance of frK>d 
in the world. To enjov a constant plenty we have tmlv to lay aside our 
prohibitions and restriclions. and cease to counteract the b-nevolent 
wisdom of Providence.” — Aiticlc ” Corn Laws and I fade, Supplement to 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

■ Are not the following passages contradictorv to the one al>ove quoted? 
” Besides, that home trade, though less noticed (because it is in a varedy 
of bands), is the most considerable, it is als*-) the most profitable, II .0 
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made between the piofits of the home and foreign trade. The 
object of all trade is to increase productions. If, for the pur- 
chase of a pipe of wine, I had it in my power to export bullion 
which was bought with the value of the produce of loo days’ 
labour, but government, by prohibiting the exportation of 
bullion, should oblige me to purchase my wine with a commodity 
bought with the value of the produce of 105 days’ labour, the 
produce of five days’ labour is lost to me, and, through me, to 
the state, lint if these transactions took place between indivi- 
duals in different provinces of the same country, the same 
advantage would accrue both to the individual, and, through 
him, to tlic country, if he w'ere unfettered in his choice of the 
commodilii'S with which he mad(‘ his pun bases, and the same 
disadvantage if he were obliged by government to purchase 
with the least beneficial commodity. If a manufacturer could 
work up w ith the same capital more iron w here coals are plentiful 
than he ('ould wIktc coals are sc'ano, the country would be 
benefited by the diffc'rence. l>ut if coals were nowdiere ple ntiful, 
and he imported iron, and could get this additional quantity 
by the manufadure of a commodity wdth the same capital and 
labour, he would, in like manner, benefit his country by the 
additional quantity of iron. In the sixth chapter of this work 
I have endeavoured to show that all trade, w'hethcr foreign or 
domestic, is beneficial, by increasing the cjuantity and not by 
increasing the value of productions. We shall have no greater 
value w'hether we carry on the most benefic'ial home and 
foreign trade, or, in consecjuence of bc'ing fettered by prohibitory 
law'S, we arc’ obliged to content ourselves with the hast advan- 
tageous. The rate of ])rofits and the value; produced will be 
the same. The advantage alwa\s resolves itself into that 
which M. Say appears to c'onfine to the home trade; in both 
cases there is no other gain but that of the value of a utilitc 
prodmte. 

coimnodilK’s I’xch.uiufd in th.it trade are nocess.inly the production^ of 
the s.une coiintrv.” — \ol. i p S| 

" 'Ihc l'nKli''h f^enrrmnent has not olist'r\('d that the most profitable 
sah’S art' thoM* which a coiiutiv inake^ tt) itself, bKaii^r they cannot take 
place witliont tw’o \ allies lu iiiu pnniiiced bv the natUMi, the value which 
IS sold, ami the \ aliu' with which the purcha'*<' is made ” — Vol i p 221 

I shall, ill the (wait) -sixth cliapter, e.\aiiiine the soundness of this 

OIMIllOU 
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ON BOl'MIES ON PRODl CTIONS 

Ir may not be unin^tmotivc to considrr tlu* t lTrrts of a bounty 
on the prodiictum of raw prodiKv and otlu r • nminuiliiH N\ith 
a view to observe the applieati<»n of the priiu ij^les whu h I have 
been endeavouring to ehtablish with regaid to the ])rolils of 
stock, the division of the annual prodiue <il the Kind ami labour, 
<ind the relative prices of manufat tures ami raw pnuluce. In 
the first place, let us suppose that a ta\ was imposed on all 
commodities for the purpose of raising a fund to hi* employed 
by government in giving a bounty on the prodnthon of corn. 
As no part of such a tax would be exptnded by govtnmunt, 
and as all that was received from one class of the peo[)li would 
be returned to another, the nation (ollectively would be neitluT 
richer nor poorer from smh a tax and bounty. It would be 
readily allowed that the tax on commodities b\ which tin* fund 
w-as created W'ould raise the pru e of the lommoditus taxed; 
all the consumers of those ('oinmodities, tin refore, would « «)n- 
tribute towards that fund; in otln r words, their natural (ir 
necessary price being raised, so wouM, too, tlieir m.irket priir. 
Rut for the same re.ison that the natural j)nce of those com- 
modities w’ould be raised, the natural |>ric<* c)f corn would be 
lowered; before the bounty was paid on production, the farmers 
obtained iis great a prn c for their corn as was necessary to 
repay them their rent and llnir (*\penses. and afford them the 
general rate of profits; after the Ixiuntv, they would receive 
more than that rate, unless the ])rn'e of torn fill by a sum at 
least erjual to the bounty. ’Hie effu t, then, of the tax ami 
bounty would be to raise the pru'e of ( ommoditic'* in a degri*e 
equal to the tax levied on them, and to lowi r the jirice of corn 
bv a sum equal to the bount\ p.iul. It will be observed, too, 
that no pirmanent alteration could be made in the distribution 
of capital between agriculture and manufactures, because*, as 
there would be no alttraticm either in the amount of capital or 
population, there would be prec isely the same demand for firead 
and manufactures. The profits of the farmer woulcl be nc> higher 
than the general level alter the fall in the price of corn; nor 
5*0 215 
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would the profits of the manufacturer be lower after the rise 
of manufactured goods; the bounty, then, would not occasion 
any more capital to be employed on the land in the production 
of com, nor any less in the manufacture of goods. But how 
would the interest of the landlord be affected? On the same 
principles that a tax on raw produce would lower the corn rent 
of land, leaving the money rent unaltered, a bounty on pro- 
duction, which is directly the contrary of a tax, would raise 
corn rent, leaving the money rent unaltered.^ With the same 
money rent the landlord would have a greater price to pay for 
his manufactured goods, and a less price for his corn ; he would 
probably, therefore, be neither richer nor poorer. 

Mow, whether such a measure would have any operation on 
the wages of labour would depend on the question whether the 
labourer, in purchasing commodities, would pay as much towards 
the tax as he would receive from the effects of the bounty in 
the low price of his food. If these two quantities were equal, 
wag('S would continue unaltered; but if the commodities taxed 
were not those consumed by the labourer, his wages would fall, 
and his employer would be benefited by the difference. But 
this is no real advantage to his employer; it would indeed 
operate to increase the rate of his profits, as every fall of wages 
must do; but in proportion as the labourer contributed less to 
the fund from which the bounty was paid, and which, let it be 
remembered, must be raised, his employer must contribute 
more; in other words, he would contribute as much to the tax 
by his expenditure as he would receive in the effects of the 
bounty and the higher rate of profits together. He obtains a 
higher rate of profits to requite him for his payment, not only 
of his own quota of the tax, but of his labourer’s also; the 
remuneration which he receives for his labourer’s quota appears 
in diminished wages, or, which is the same thing, in increased 
profits; the remuneration for his own appears in the diminution 
in the price of the corn which he consumes, arising from the 
bounty. 

Here it will be proper to remark the different effects produced 
on profits from an alteration in the real labour, or natural value 
of corn, and an alteration in the relative value of corn, from 
taxation and from bounties. If corn is lowered in price by an 
alteration in its labour price, not only will the rate of the profits 
of stock be altered, but the condition of the capitalist will be 
improved. With greater profits, he will have no more to pay 

^ See p. 99. 
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for the objects on which those profits are expended ; which does 
not happen, as we have just seen, when the fall is occasioned 
artificially by a bounty. In the real fall in the value of corn, 
arising from less labour being required to produce one of the 
most important objects of man’s consumption, labour is ren- 
dered more productive. With the same capital the same labour 
is employed, and an increase of productions is the result; not 
only then will the rate of profits be increased, but the condition 
of him who obtains them will be improved; not only will each 
capitalist have a greater money revenue, if he employs the same 
money capital, but also when that money is expended it will 
procure him a greater sum of commodities; his enjoyments will 
be augmented. In the case of the bounty, to balance the ad- 
vantage which he derives from the fall of one commodity, he 
has the disadvantage of paying a price more than proportionally 
high for another; he receives an increased rate of profits in 
order to enable him to pay this higher price; so that his real 
situation, though not deteriorated, is in no way improved: 
though he gets a higher rate of profits, he has no greater com- 
mand of the produce of the land and labour of the country. 
When the fall in the value of corn is brought about by natural 
causes, it is not counteracted by the rise of other commodities; 
on the contrary, they fall from the raw material falling from 
which they are made: but when the fall in corn is occasioned 
by artificial means, it is always counteracted by a real rise in 
the value of some other commodity, so that if corn be bought 
cheaper, other commodities are bought dearer. 

This, then, is a further proof that no particular disadvantage 
arises from taxes on necessaries, on a(:i:ount of their raising 
w'ages and lowering the rate of profits. Profits are indeed 
lowered, but only to the amount of the labourer’s portion of 
the tax, which must at all events be paid either by his employer 
or by the consumer of the produce of the labourer’s work. 
Whether you deduct /50 per annum from the employer’s revenue, 
or add £50 to the prices of the commodities which he consumes, 
can be of no other cons.'quence to him or to the community 
than as it may equally affect all other classes. If it be added 
to the prices of the commodity, a miser may avoid the tax by 
not consuming; if it be indirectly deducted from every man s 
revenue, he cannot avoid paying his fair proportion of the 
public burthens. 

A bounty on the production of corn, then, would produce no 
real effect on the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
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:ountry, although it would make corn relatively cheap and 
manufii(:turc*s relatively clear. J5ut suppose now that a contrary 
measure should be adopted — that a tax should be raised on 
corn for the purpose of affording a fund for a bounty on the 
production of commodities. 

In such case, it is evident that corn would be dear and com- 
modities cheap; labour would continue at the same price if the 
labourer were as much benefited by the cheapness of commo- 
dities as he was injured by the dearness of corn; but if he were 
not, wages would rise and profits would fall, while money rent 
would continue the same as before; profits would fall, because, 
as we have just exjilained, that would be the mode in which 
the labourer’s share of the tax would be paid by the employers 
of labour. By the increase of wages llie labourer would be 
compensated for the tax which he would pay in the increased 
price of corn; by not expending any part ol his wages on the 
manufac'turecl commodities he would reevive no part of the 
bounty; the bounty would be all received by the employers, 
and the tax would be partly paid by the employed ; a remunera- 
tion would be made to the labourers, in the shape of wages, for 
this iiK'reased burden laid upon them, and thus the rate of 
profits would be reduced. In this (as(‘, too, there w'caild be a 
complicated measure producing no national result whatever. 

In (’onsidering this cjuestion we have purposely left out of our 
consideration the effect of siuh a measure on foreign trade; we 
have rather been supposing the case of an insulated country 
having no commen'ud ('onnection with other countries. We 
have seen that, as the demand of the country for corn and 
commodities w'ould be the same, whatever direction the bounty 
might take, there w'ould be no temptalKjn to remove capital 
from one employment to another; but this would no longer be 
the case if there were fore ign commerce, and that commerce 
were free. By alteiing the relative \alue ot commodities and 
corn, by producing so powerful an effed on their natural prices, 
we should be applying a strong stimulus to the exportation of 
those commodities whose natural prices were lowered, and an 
ec]ual stimulus to the importation of those commodities w^hose 
natural prices were raised, and thus such a financial measure 
might entirely alter the natural distribution of employments, 
to the advantage indeed of the foreign countries, but ruinously 
to that in which so absurd a policy was adopted. 
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DOCTRINE OF ADAM SMITH CONCKRNTNO THE RENT OF LAND 

Such parts only of the produce of land,” says Adam Smith, 
“ can commonly be brought to market of which the onlinary 
price is suhicient to n place the stock whic h must be employed 
in briiy<;ing them thither, together with its ordinary profits. If 
the ordinary price is more than this, the surplus part of it will 
naturally go to the rent of land. If it is not more, l/ioin^Ji the 
commodity can be brought to maiket, it mn a If to d no rent to the 
landlord. Whether the price is, or is not more, di“i)i‘nds upon 
the demand.” 

This passage would naturally lead the reader to coni'liuh* that 
its author could not have mistaken the nature of rent, and that 
he must have seen that the (luality ol kind which the exigencies 
of society might reejuire to be taken into cultivation would 
depend on ''the ordinary price of it^ piodnce" whether it were 
" siil/icient to replace the stock which must be employed in culti- 
vating it, together with its' ordinary profits.'' 

Jhit he had adopted the notion that ” there were some parts 
of the produce of land for which the demand must always be 
such as to afford a grc'ater price than what is sullic lent to bring 
them to market; ” and he (onsidered food as one ol those parts. 

He says that “ land, m almost any situation, produces a 
greater ([uantity of food than what is sullicient to maintain all 
the labour necessary for bringing it to market, in the most 
liberal way in which that lalnnir is ever maintained. 'fhe 
surplus, too, is alwa\s more than sufficient to replace the stoc k 
w'hich employed that labour, together with its |jrolils. Some- 
thing, the refore, aUvays rc-mains lor a rent to the kindlord. ’ 

liut what proof does he give of this?— no other than the 
assertion that “ the most desert moors in Norway and Scotland 
produce some sort of jiasture for cattle, of which the milk and 
the inc rease are alwass more than sufficient, not only to main- 
tain all the labour necc'ssary for tending them, and to pay the 
ordinary profit to the farmer, or owner of the herd or floc k, but 
to afford some small rent to the landlcad.” Xcwv, of this 1 
may be permitted to entertain a doubt; I believe that as yet 
in every country, from the rudest to the most refined, there is 
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land of such a quality that it cannot yield a produce more than 
sufficiently valuable to replace the stock employed upon it, 
together with the profits oi dinary and usual in that c'ountry. 
In America we all know that this is the case, and yet no one 
maintains that the principles which regulate rent are different 
in that country and in Kurope. llut if it wore true that Eng- 
land had so far advanc( d in cultivation that at this time there 
were no lands remaining which did not afford a rent, it would 
he erjually true that there formerly mu^t have been such lands; 
and that whether there be or not is of no importance to this 
question, for it is llie same thing if there be any capital employed 
in (Ireat Hritain on land which yields only the return of stock 
with its ordinary profits, whether it be employed on old or on 
new land. If a farmer agrees for land on a base of seven or 
fourteen years, he may piopose to employ on it a cajiital of 
£10,000, knowing that at the existing price of grain and raw 
produce he can replace that part of his stock whi('h he is obliged 
to expi'iid, pay his n'nt, and obtain the general rate of profit. 
He will not employ /Ji 1,000, unless the last £1000 can be em- 
ployed so productively as to afford him the usual profits of stock. 
In his ('alculation, whether he shall employ it or not, he con- 
siders only whether the price of raw proiliK'i' is sufficient to 
replaci' his expenses and profits, for he knows that he shall have 
no additional rent to pay. Iwen at the expiration of his lease 
his rent will not be raised; for if his landlord should require 
rent, because this additional fiooo was employed, he would 
withdraw it; since, by em|)lo\ mg it, he g<‘t>, by the supposition, 
only the ordinary and usual profits which he may obtain by 
any other employment of stock; and, therefore, he cannot 
afford to pay rent lor it, unless the pru'c of raw prodiK'e should 
further rise, or, whii'h is the same thing, unless the usual and 
general rate of profits should fall. 

If the comprehensive mind of Adam Smith had been directed 
to this fact, he would not have maintaini'd that rent forms one 
of the component jiarts of the price ot raw produce; for price 
is cvcr\ where regulated by the return obtained by this last 
portion of capital, lor whii'h no rent whatever is |).iul. If he 
had adverted to this priiK'iple, he would lui\e made no dis- 
tinction between the law whu h regulates the rent of mines and 
the rent of land. 

“ \\ hether a coal mine, for example,” he says, “ can afford 
any rent depends partly upon its fertility and partly upon its 
situation, A mine of any kind may be said to be either fertile 
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or barren according as the quantity of mineral which can be 
brought from it by a certain (juantity of labour is greater or 
less than what can be brought by an eciiial (juantity from the 
greater part of other mines of the same kind. Some coal mines, 
advantageously situated, cannot be wrought on account of their 
barrenness. The produce docs not pay the expense. They 
can afford neither profit nor rent. 'I here are some of ^^hich 
the produce is barely sufTicient to pay thi‘ labour and replac(‘, 
together with its ordinary profits, the stock emjdoyed in working 
them. TJiev afford some profit to the undertaker of the work, 
but no rent to the landlord, 'fliey can be wrought advanta- 
geously by nobody but the landlord, who being himself the 
undertaker of the work, gets the ordinary profit of the capital 
which he employs in it. Many coal mines in Sc’otland are 
wrought in this manner, and can be wrought in no other. The 
landlord will allow nobody else to work them without paying 
some rent, and nobody t an afford to jiay any. 

“ Other coal mines in the same t'oiintry, suniciently fertile, 
cannot be wrought on account ot their situation. A tiuanlity 
of mineral sufficient to defray the expense of working could be 
brought from the mine by the ordinar> , or even less than the 
ordinary, quantity of labour; but in an inland (‘ountry, thinly 
inhabited, and without either good roads or watiT-carn.ige, 
this quantity could not be sold.” The whole princi|)l(‘ of rent 
is here admirably and perspiiaiously e\j)lamed, but every word 
is as applicable to land as it is to mines; yet he ailirms that “ it 
is otherwise m estates above ground, d'hc j)roportion, both 
of their pn'diKc and of their rent, is in proportion to their 
absolute, and not to their relative, fertility.” but, suj)pose 
that there were no land which did not afford a rent; tlien the 
amount of rent on the worst land would be in proportion to the 
excess of the value of the prodiK'e aliovc the expenditure of 
capital and the ordinary profits of stock: the same principle 
would govern the rent (jf land of a somewhat better (juality, or 
more favourably situated, and, therefore, the rent of this land 
would exceed the rent of that inferior to it by the superior 
advantages w'hich it possessed; the same might be said of that 
of the third qualit)', and so on to the very best. Is it not, then, 
as certain that it" is the relative fertility of the land which 
determines the portion of the produce w'hi< li shall be paid for 
the rent of land as it is that the n-lative fertility of mines deter- 
mines the portion of their produce which shall be paid for the 
rent of mines? 
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After Adam Smith has declared that there arc some mines 
which can only be worked by the owners, as they will afford only 
suffii'ient to defray the expense of working, together with the 
ordinary profits of the capital employed, we should expect that 
he would admit that it was these particular mines which regu- 
lated the price of the produce from all mines. If the old mines 
are insuflicient to supply the quantity of coal required, the 
price of coal will rise, and will continue rising till the owner of 
a new and inferior mine finds that he can obtain the usual profits 
of sto('k by working his mine. If his mine be tolerably fertile, 
the rise will not be gre at before it becc^mes his interest so to 
employ his capital; but il it be not tolerably fertile, it is evident 
that the price must continue to rise till it will afford him the 
means of paying his expenses, and obtaining the ordinary 
profits of stock. It appears, then, that it is aUvays the least 
fertile mine which regulates the price of ('oal. Adam Smith, 
how'ever, is ol a different opinion: he observes that “ the most 
fertile coal mine, too, regulates the price of (oals at all the other 
mines in its n('ighb(jurho()d. Both th(‘ proprietor and the 
undertaker of the work find, the one that he can get a greater 
rent, the other that he can get a greatiT profit, by somewhat 
underselling all th(‘ir neighbours. Their ncMghlxairs are soon 
obliged to sell at the same pri('e, though they cannot so well 
afford it, and though it alwa\s diminishes, and sometimes takes 
away altogether, both their rent and their profit. Some wairks 
are abandoned altogether; others (an afford no rent, and can 
be wrought only b\ the proprietor.” If the demand for co<d 
should be diminished, or if by new' prois sm s the quantity should 
be increa^c'd, the pru'e would fall, and some mines would be 
abandoned; but in every case, the price must be sullii'ient to 
pay the expi'nst s and profit of that mine whu'h is worked with- 
out being ehargt'd with rent. It is, therefore, tlu' least fertile 
mine which regulates jirice. Indeed, it is so staud in another 
pku't' by Adam Smith him.self, for he says, “ 'fhe lowast price 
at whicli coals ('an be sold for any con^uU rable time i'^ like that 
of all other commodities, the j)ri('e whu'h i^ barely siilVicient 
to repku'e, tog(‘ther with its (mlinary profits, the stock which 
must be emj)lo\e(l in bringing them to market. At a coal 
mine for whu h the landlord can get no rent, but which he must 
cither w’ork himself, or let it alone all altogether, the price of 
coals must generally be nearly about this price.” 

But the same cin umstance, namely, the abundance and 
conseqtient cheapness of coals, from whatever cause it may 
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arise, which would make it necessary to al^andon those mines 
on which there was no rent, or a very moderate one, would, if 
there were the same abundance and consetjuent chc'apnoss of 
raw produce, render it necessary to abandon the cultivation of 
those lands for which either no rent was paid or a very moderatt* 
one. If, for example, potatoes should bet nine the gentTal and 
common food of the people, as rice is in some countries, one- 
fourth or one-half of the land now in cultivation w'oiiUl jirobablv 
be immi'diatelv abandoned; for if, as Adam Smith sa\s, “ an 
acre of ptitatoes will produce six thousand weii^ht of solid 
nourishment, thri‘e times the quantitv jirodiieed by the acre ot 
wheat,” there (ould not be for a considerable time such a nuilti- 
{)h(Mtion of people as to consume the (ju.mtity th,it mii;ht bi‘ 
raised on the land before employed lor the ( iiltivation of wlu'at; 
miK'h land would conseciuently be abandnnt'd, and rent w'oiild 
fall; and it would not be till the population had been doublt‘d or 
trebled that the same quantity of land could be in cultivation 
and the rent jiaid for it as hi^di as before. 

Neither w'ould any i^reater proportion ot th(‘ ^toss prodii(*e be 
|\iid to the Lindlord wh«‘th(*r it (onsisted of potatoes, whu*h 
would leed three hundred peojile, or of w’heat, w’hich would feed 
onlv one hundred; be(MUse, thou.i^h the lApi'iisis ot production 
would be very much diminished il the lal)onn‘r's wa^n-s were 
(hieily re<^ulate(l by the price of [)otato(s, and not by the pric'C 
ot wheat, and thom;li, therefoie, the jimportion of the whole 
^Toss j)rodu(T, cdter jiayin^^ the labourers, would be ^n'eatly 
miTeased, vet no part of tliat additional proportion would 
to rent, but the whole invari,d)l\ to profits jirofits Ikhil^ at all 
times raised as wa^^'s lall, and lowered as wai^n s rise. W hether 
wheat or jiotatot s were cultivated, rent would l)(‘ ^^^overned 
bv the same principle it would lie alwa\s equal to tin* dif- 
fen nee between the (juantities ot jirodiiee obtained with ecjual 
capitals, either on the same land or on land of different cjuali- 
tiis; and, therefore, while kinds of the same quality were 
cultivated, and there was no alteration in their relative fertility 
or advantaL^i^. ri nt would always bear the same proportion 
to the ,i^ross produce. 

Adam Smith, however, maintains that the jiroportion w'hieh 
falls to the landlorrl would be iiv reased l)\ a diminished cost of 
prodiK tion, and, therefore, that he would rei i i\e a larj^er share 
as well as a larf^er (juantity from an abundant than from a 
scanty produce. “ A rice field,” he sa\s, ” pnxluM , a much 
greater quantity of food than the most fertile corn field. Two 
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crops in the year, from thirty to sixty bushels rach, are said 
to be the ordinary produce of an acre. Though its cultivation, 
therefore, requires more labour, a much greater surplus remains 
after maintaining all that labour. In those rice countries, 
therefore, where rice is the common and favourite vegetable 
food of the people, and where the cultivators are chiefly main- 
tained with it, a greater share of this greater surplus should belong 
to the landlord than in corn countries 

Mr. Buchanan also remarks that “ it is quite clear that if any 
other produce, which the land yielded more abundantly than 
corn, were to become the common food of the people, the rent 
of the landlord would be improved in proportion to its greater 
abundance.” 

If potatoes were to become the common food of the people, 
there would be a long interval during which the landlords would 
suffer an enormous deduction of rent. They would not probably 
receive nearly so much of the sustenance of man as they now 
receive, while that sustenance would fall to a third of its present 
value. But all manufactured commodities, on which a part 
of the landlord’s rent is expended, would suffer no other fall 
than that which proceeded from the fall in the raw material 
of which they were made, and which would arise only from the 
greater fertility of the land which might then be devoted to its 
production. 

When, from the progress of population, land of the same 
quality as before should be taken into cultivation, the landlord 
would liave not only the same proportion of the produce as 
before, but that proportion would also be of the same value as 
before. Rent, then, would be the same as before; profits, 
however, would be much higher, because the price of food, and 
consequently wages, would be much lower. High profits are 
favourable to the accumulation of capital. The demand for 
labour would further increase, and landlords would be perma- 
nently benefited by the increased demand for land. 

Indeed, the very same lands might be cultivated much higher 
when such an abundance of food could be produced from them, 
and, conse(iuently, they would, in the progress of society, admit 
of much higher rents, and would sustain a much greater popula- 
tion than before. This could not fail to be highly beneficial to 
landlords, and is consistent with the principle which this inquiry, 
I think, will not fail to establish — that all extraordinary profits 
are in their nature but of limited duration, as the whole surplus 
produce of the soil, after deducting from it only such moderate 
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profits as are sufficient to encourage accumulation, must finally 
rest with the landlord. 

W ith so low a price of labour as such an abundant produce 
would cause, not only would the lands already in cultivation 
yield a much greater quantity of produce, but they would admit 
of a great additional capital being employ ed on them, and a 
greater value to be drawn from them, and, at the same time, 
lands of a very inferior quality could be cultivated with high 
profits, to the great advantage of landlords, as well as to the 
whole class of consumers. The machine which produced the 
most important article of consumption would be improved, and 
would be well paid for according as its services were demanded. 
All the advantages would, in the first instance, be enjoyed by 
labourers, capitalists, and consumers; but, with the progress 
of population, they would be gradually transferred to the 
proprietors of the soil. 

Independently of these improvements, in which the com- 
munity have an immediate and the landlords a remote interest, 
the interest of the landlord is always opposed to that of the 
consumer and manufacturer, (orn can be permanently at an 
advanced price only because additional labour is necessary to 
produce it; because its cost of produdion is increased, 'fhe 
same cause invariably raises rent, it is therefore for the interest 
of the landlord that the cost attending the production of corn 
should be increased. This, however, is not the interest of the 
consumer; to him it is desirable that corn should be low rela- 
tively to money and commodities, for it is always with com- 
modities or money that corn is purchased. Neither is it the 
interest of the manufacturer that corn should be at a high price, 
for the high price of corn will occasion high wages, but will not 
raise the price of his commodity. Not only, then, must more 
of his commodity, or, which comes to the same thing, the value 
of more of his commodity, be given in exchange for the ('orn 
which he himself consumes, hut more must be given, or the 
value of more, for wages to his workmen, for which he will 
receive no remuneration. All classes, therefore, except the 
landlords, will be injured by the increase in the price of com. 
The dealings between the landlord and the public arc not like 
dealings in trade, whereby both the seller and buyer may equally 
be said to gain, but the loss is wholly on one side, and the gain 
wholly on the other; and if corn could by importation be pro- 
cured cheaper, the loss in consequence of not importing is far 
greater on one side than the gain is on the other. 
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Adam Smith never makes any distinction between a low value 
of money and a high value of corn, and therefore infers that the 
interest of the landlord is not opposed to that of the rest of the 
community. In the first case, money is low relatively to all com- 
modities ; in the other, com is high relatively to all. In the first, 
com and commodities continue at the same relative values ; in the 
second, corn is higher relatively to commodities as well as money. 

The following observation of Adam Smith is applicable to a 
low value of money, but it is totally inapplicable to a high value 
of com. If importation (of corn) was at all times free, our 
farmers and country gentlemen would probably, one year with 
another, get less money for their corn than they do at present 
when importation is at most times in effect prohibited; but the 
money which they got would be of more value, would buy more 
goods of all other kinds, and would employ more labour. Their 
real wealth, their real revenue, therefore, would be the same as 
at present, though it might be expressed by a smaller quantity 
of silver; and they would neither be disabled nor discouraged 
from cultivating corn as much as they do at present. On the 
contrary, as the rise in the real value of silver, in consequence 
of lowering the money price of com, lowers somewhat the money 
price of all other commodities, it gives the industry of the 
country where it takes place some advantage in all foreign 
markets, and thereby tends to encourage and increase that 
induj^try. Hut the extent of the home market for com must 
be in proportion to the general industry of the country where 
it grows, or to the number of those who produce something else 
to give in exchange for corn. Hut in every country the home 
market, as it is the nearest and most convenient, so is it likewise 
the greatest and most important market for corn. That rise in 
the real value of silver, therefore, which is the effect of lowering 
the average money price of corn, tends to enlarge the greatest 
and most important market for corn, and thereby to encourage 
instead of discouraging its growth.” 

A high or low money price of corn, arising from the abundance 
and cheapnt ss of gold and silver, is of no importance to the land- 
lord, as every sort of produce would be equally affected just as 
Adam Smith describes; but a nlalively high price of corn is at 
all times greatly beneficial to the landlord; for, first, it gives 
him a greater quantity of corn for rent; and, secondly, for every 
equal measure of corn he wall have a command, not only over 
a greater quantity of money, but over a greater quantity of 
every commodity which money can purchase. 



CHAPTER XXV 


ON COLONIAL TRADE 

Adam Smith, in his observations on colonial trade, has shown 
most satisfactorily the advantages of a free trad(‘, and the in- 
justice suffered by colonies in being prevented by tluar mother 
countries from selling their produce at the dearest market and 
buying their manufactures and stores at the cheapest. He has 
shown that, by permitting every country freely to exchange the 
produce of its industry when and where it pleases, the best 
distribution of the labour of the world will be effected, and the 
greatest abundance of the necessaries and enjoyments of human 
life will be secured. 

He has attempted also to show that this freedom of commerce, 
which undoubtedly promotes the interest of the whole, prt)motes 
also that of each particular country; and that the narrow policy 
adopted in the countries of Europe respecting their colonies is 
not less injurious to the mother countries themselves tlian to 
the colonies whose interests arc sacnfK'cd. ^ 

“ The monopoly of the colony trade,” he says, like all the 
other mean and malignant expedients of the mercantile system, 
depresses the industry of all other countries, but chielly that of 
the colonies, without in the least incrcitsing, but, on the contrary, 
diminishing that of the country in whose favour it is established. 

This part of his subject, however, is not treated in so clear and 
convincing a manner as that in which he shows the injustice of 
this s\stem towards the colony. 

It may, I think, be doubted whether a mother country may 
not sometimes be benefited by the restraints to which she sub- 
jects her colonial possessions. Who can doubt, for example, 
that if England were the colony of ]■ ranee, the latter country 
would be benefited by a heavy bounty [laid by England on the 
exportation of corn, cloth, or any other commodities. In 
examining the question of bounties, on the supposition of corn 
being at £4 per quarter in this country, we saw that with a 
bounty of 105. per quarter on exportation in England, corn 
would have been reduced to £3 105. in h ranee. N(jw, if com 
had previously been at £3 15^- P^'** quarter in h ranee, the trench 
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consumers would have been benefited by 55. per quarter on all 
importe d corn; if the natural price of corn in France were before 
£4f they would have gained tlie whole bounty of los. per quarter. 
I^’rance would thus be benefited by the loss sustained liy Eng- 
land: she would not gain a part only of what England lost, but 
the whole. 

It may, however, be said that a bounty on exportation is a 
measure of internal policy, and could not easily be imjiosed by 
the mother country. 

If it would suit the interests of Jamaica and Holland to make 
an exchange of the commodities whi( h they respectively pro- 
duce, without the intervention of hingland, it is quite certain 
that by their being prevented from so doing the interests of 
Holland and Jamaica would suffer; but if Jamaica is obliged 
to send her goods to l^ngland, and there exchange them for 
Dutch goods, an English capital, or English agency, will be 
(‘mployed in a trade in which it would not otherwisi' be engaged. 
It is allured thillicr by a bounty, not paid by England, but by 
Holland and Jamaica. 

That the loss sustained through a disadvantageous distribu- 
tion of labour in two countries may be bendu'ial to one of them, 
wliile th(’ other is mad(‘ to siifttT more than the loss actually 
lielonging to such a distribution, has been stati'd by Adam Smith 
himself; whi('h, if true, will at once prove that a measure w'hich 
may be greatly hurtful to a colony may be partially beneficial 
to the mother ('ountry. 

Speaking of treaties of commerce, he says, “ W hen a nation 
binds itself by treaty, cither to permit the entry of certain goods 
from one foreign countrv which it jirohibits from all olher^, or 
to e\em])t the goods of one country from duties to which it 
subjects those of all otliers, tlie ('ountry, or at least the merchants 
and manufacturers of the country, wdiose commerce is so 
favoured, must necessarily derive great advantage from the 
treaty. 'I’liose merchants and manufacturers enjoy a sort of 
monopoly in the country w’hich is so indulgent to them. That 
country becomes a market both more extensive and more 
advantageous for their goods ; more extensive, because the goods 
of other nations, being either excluded or subjected to heavier 
duties, it takes off a greater quantity of them; more advan- 
tageous, because the merchants of the favoured country, enjoy- 
ing a sort of monopoly there, will often sell their goods for a 
better price than if exposed to the free competition of all other 
nations.” 
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J.et the two nations between which the commercial treaty is 
made be the mother country and lier C(dony, and Adam Smith, 
it is evident, admits that a mother counlry mav he henelitfd by 
ippressing her colony. It may, however, l^e a^Min remarked, 
that unless the monopoly of the forei.i,m market he in the hands 
of an exclusive company, no more will he paid for commodities 
hy foreign purchasers than by home piin'hasers ; the price which 
they will both pay will not dilfer great Iv from their natural 
price in the country where they are jirodiiced. England, for 
example, will, under ordinary circumstances, alwa\s he ahle to 
buy h'rench goods at the natural price of those goods in hVaiu'e, 
and France would have an equal privilege* of hii\ing hhiglish 
goods at their natural price in England. E.ut at theses j)rices 
goods would he bought without a treaty. Of uhat advantage 
or disadvantage, then, is the treaty to either party? 

'rhe disadvantage of the treaty to the imjiorting country 
would he this: it would hind her to jnirch.ise a commotlity, 
from England, for example, at the natural price of th*il t'om- 
modity in England, wiien site might jierhaps have houglit it at 
tile much lower natural price of some otlu‘r country. It o(‘ca’ 
sions then a disadvantageous distrilaition of tin* general ixipital, 
which falls chiefly on the country hound by its treaty to buy 
m tltc least [iroductive market; hut it gives no advantage to tin* 
seller on account of any su[)posed monopolv, for he is jirevented 
by the competition of his own countrymen from selling his goods 
above their natural price; at which he would sell them, whetlu^r 
he exported them to h'rance, Spain, or the W est Indies, or sold 
them for home consumption. 

In what, then, does the advantage of the stijnilation in the 
treaty consist? It consists in this: these partu'iilar goods could 
not have been made in England for exportation, hut for the 
jinvilege which she alone had of serving this |j.irti('ular market; 
Ujt the competition of that country, where the natural price was 
lower, would have deprived her of all chance of selling those 
commodities. This, however, would have been of little imjjort- 
ance if Emgland were quite secure that she could sell to the 
same amount any other goods which she miglit fabricate, either 
in the French market or with equal advantage in any other. 
The object which England has in view' is, for example, to buy 
a quantity of French wines of the value of £^ooo she desires, 
then, to sell goods somewhere by w'hich she may get £5000 for 
this purpose. If France gives her a monopoly of the cloth 
market she will readily export cloth for this purpose; but if 
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the trade is free, the competition of other countries may prevent 
the natural price of cloth in England from being sufliciently low 
to enable her to get £5000 by the sale of cloth, and to obtain 
the usual profits by such an employment of her stock. The 
industry of England must be employed, then, on some other 
commodity; but there may be none of her productions which, 
at the existing value of money, she can afford to sell at the 
natural price of other countries. What is the consequence? 
The wine drinkers of England are still willing to give £5000 for 
their wine, and consequently £5000 in money is exported to 
France for that purjiose. By this exportation of money, its 
value is raised in I'mgland and lowered in other countries ; and 
with it the vaturaL price of all commodities produced by British 
industry is also lowered. The advance in the value of money 
is the same thing as the decline in the price of commodities. 
To obtain £5000, British commodities may now be exported; 
for at their reduced natural price they may now enter into 
competition with the goods of other countries. More goods 
arc sold, however, at the low prices to obtain the £5000 required, 
which, when obtained, will not procure the same quantity of 
wine; because, whilst the diminution of money in England has 
lowered the natural price of goods there, the increase of money 
in France has raised the natural price of goods and wine in 
France. J.css wine, then, will be imported into England, in 
exchange for its commodities, when the trade is perfectly free 
than when she is peculiarly favoured by commercial treaties. 
The rate of profits, however, will not have varied : money will 
have altered in relative value in the two countries, and the 
advantage gained by France will be the obtaining a greater 
quantity of English, in exchange for a given quantity of French, 
goods, while the loss sustained by England will consist in ob- 
taining a smaller quantity of French goods in exchange for a 
given quantity of those of England. 

Foreign trade, then, whether fettered, encouraged, or free, 
will always continue, whatever may be the comparative difficulty 
of production in different countries; but it can only be regulated 
by altering the natural price, not the natural value, at which 
commodities can be jiroduced in those countries, and that is 
effected by altering the distribution of the precious metals. 
This explanation confirms the opinion which I have elsewhere 
given, that there is not a tax, a bounty, or a prohibition on the 
importation or exportation of commodities w'hich does not 
occasion a different distribution of the precious metals, and 
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which does not, therefore, everywhere alter both tlie natural and 
the market price of commodities. 

It is evident, then, that the trade with a colony mav be so 
regulated that it shall at the same time be less beneficial to the 
colony, and more beneficial to the mother country, than a })er- 
fcctly free trade. As it is disadvantageous to a single consunier 
to be restricted in his dealings to one particular shop, so is it 
disadvantageous for a nation of consumers to be obliged to 
purchase of one particular country. If the shop or the country 
afforded the goods required the cheapest, they would he secure 
of selling them without any such exclusive "jniviK'ge ; and if 
they did not sell cheajier, the general interest would retjuire that 
they should not be encouraged to continue a trade which they 
could not carry on at an equal advantage with others, 'riie 
shop, or the selling country, might lose by the change of emj)loy- 
ments, but the general benefit is never so fully sei ured as by the 
most productive distribution of the generarcai)ital; that is to 
say, by a universally free trade. 

An increase in the cost of [)rodu('tion of a commodity, if it lie 
an article of the first necessity, will not nec'cssarily diminish its 
consumption; for although the general power of the jiurchasers 
to consume is diminished by the rise of any one commodity, yet 
they may relinquish the consumption of somi* other commodily 
whose cost of i)roduction has not risen. In lh.it case, the (|uan- 
tity sup])lied, and the quantity demanded, will be the same as 
before; the cost of production only will have increased, and yet 
the price will rise, and must rise, to pi. ice the jirohts of the 
producer of the enhanced commodity on a level with the prolits 
derived from other trades. 

Say acknowledges that the cost of jirodiKiiun is the 
fijundation of price, and yet in varnjus j)arls of Ins hook he 
maintains that price is regulated by the j^roportion which 
demand bears to supply. Tlie real and iihim.ile regulator of 
the relative value of any two commodities is the cost of their 
production, and not the respedive (jn.inlilies which may be 
produccfl, nor the comfxaition amongst the purch.i^ers. 

According to Adam Smith, the colony tr.ide, by being one in 
which British capital only c»in be employed, has raised the rate 
of profits of all other trades; and a^i, m liis opinnju, high profits, 
as well as high wages, raise the prices of commodities, the 
monopoly of the colony trade has been, he thinks, injurious to 
the mother country; as it has diminished her power of selling 
manufactured commodities as cheap as other countries. He 
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nyi that " m coiu«quence of the monopoly, the increase of 
the colony trade has not so much occasioned an addition to the 
trade which Great Britain had before as a total change in its 
dnnectkin. Secondly, tliis monopoly lias necessarily contributed 
to keep up the rate of profit in the different branches of 
British trade higher than it naturally would have been had 
ail nations been allowed a free trade to the British colonies." 

** But whalc\Tr raises in any country the ordinary rate of profit 
higher than it otherwise would be, necessarily subjects Uiat 
country lx>th to an at>soiute and to a relative disadvantage in 
every branch of trade of which she has not the monopoly. It 
tubjects her to an alisotute disadvantage, b^usc in such 
branches of tnule her merchants cannot get this greater profit 
without selling dearer than they utheru ise would do botti the 
goods of foreign countries which thev import into their own 
and the giMnls of their own country which tlicy export to foreign 
countries. Their own country must both buy clearer and sell 
dearer; must iKith buy less and sell Ic'^s; must both enjoy Im 
and produce less than she otherwisi* would do." 

" Our merchants frequently complain of the high wages of 
British labour as the cause of their manufactures lacing under- 
sold in foreign markets; but they are silent aliout the high 
profits of stoc'k. They complain of the extravagant gain of 
other people, but they say nothing of their own. The high 
profits of Rritiih stock, however, may contribute towaids 
raising the price of British manufacture in many cases as much, 
and in some perhaps more, tlian the high wages of British 
labour." 

1 allow that the monopoly of the a)lony trade will changi*, and 
often prejudicially, the direction of capital; but from what 
1 have aln^ady said on the subject of profits, it will be seen that 
any change from one foreign trmle to another, or from home 
to fon^ trade, cannot, in my opinion, aflrct the rate of profits. 
The injury suflenid will be what I have just descrilied ; there will 
be a worse distribution of the general capital and industry, and, 
therefore, less will be pit)duced. The natural price of commo- 
dities will be raised, and therefore, though the consumer will 
be able to purchase to the same money value, he will obtam 
a less quantity of commodities. It will be seen, too, that if it 
even had the efifect of raising f^fits, it would not occasion tiMt ^ 
least alteration in prices; prkes bring regulated neither 
wages nor profits. 

Anddoesnot Adam Smith agree in this opinion, when he sa>^ 
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his capital would employ a hundmi or a tlKHiv^md mm, wlwlKrr 
the commodity pr^uced sold for {jo,ooo or lor (iofioo, 
provided, in all cases, his pmfits were nut diminidictl l»r]ow 
£3000. Is not the real inlt rent of the nation unular? Pntvidcd 
its net real income, its rent and profits f>c the same, it is <4 mi 
importance whether the nation cunvtsis of ten or of twelve 
millions of inhabitants. Its power of sup|v.rtin^ iWts and 
armii*s. and all sjK-cks of I.iNvur, mim tie in 

proportion to its net, juid not in prn|Hirtion to its imoine. 
if five millions of men could produce as nun h ftk^l and « lotlunfi 
as was neces-iary for ten iiiilhonH, iind lt>r fi\r 

millions would lx* the nri revtiun*. Winild jt U* t»l ;uiv atlvan 
tage to the c«)untry that, to prixiutr tins same nrt rrvmuf. 
seven millions of men shouM In* re<|Uirrd. itwit !•» to vav. th*n 
seven millions should lx* employed to prtKiiMt* ftM^t and « loihing 
sufiiiient for tweUe millitaw? lb** io*"! an*! ol fi\r 

millions would Ik still the net revenue, d’he rrnpjoMiig a 
greater numlxT of men wtail*! enable us riMlber to add a man 
to our army and n.tvv, n*»r to c<ininbvitr 4*ne puma inoir in 
taxes. 

It is not on the gmunds o( ,iny supjxisrd adv.nUa;:** a*tnnng 
from a large [xipul.ition. or *4 the happiness that ma\ lKrn|*MMl 
by a greater nunilMr ol human iMim:'*, tliat A*l.on Smitti sup 
ports the prefer! HM' <4 tlut «mpl‘»\in<nt <4 lapnal wlu’h 
motion to the greatest <|uanlUv of industry, but expressly *i« the 
ground of its m^ n.ising the jwiwer <4 liu ountiv.* h»f le xa\s 
that ** the ri* lu *3 and, v» Ur as jxiwer <hp<nds ii|x^n n* h* >, the 
|:xiwer*4 every r<ninirv nuiit alw.ivs Ik in pfojw»rtjon to llie value 
of its annual prtK|u*c, lt»e lum! from whj<h .ill tax*** must 
ultimately Ik paid. ' It must, howT\‘r, N’ obvious that the 
power of jiaymg taxi's is in to the net, .ind not in 

proportion to the gniss. revenu* . 

In the dLslril>uti*»n of emplosnunts .imongM all <*aintrirs, the 
capital of poorer nalmns svill naturally unfilosiHl in lUxK 
pursuits wherein a great iHMutily <4 UNajr i\ sufr^Kuied at 
home, because in surh countnis the ami n*f*'ss.trKs f<»r 
an increasing pi^pulation nm lie most family prrxurid In rub 
countries, on the lontrary, where hi-xl is drar. <afiital w'lll 
naturally flow, when trade is free, into thi»s€ ix* wherein 

• M. Sar has tofally iniuifttjrrstrwxl itk in chat I 

flklemJ a* ixothma Ibc bapr^WK^ of w m^ny hwh*rt I tbmV Ibe 

t«at wiakSmtlv stxwrt cImU I w** ctmhmnr mjr r*»arhs U 0 11k y^HuUt 
grounda on wbicli Adam Sfmtii bad rested it. 
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•re m proportion to the cLiVni^» < ' to trades where profits 
quantity of labour emplo^ i ' "®‘ “* P™Port«o« to the 

.SlkS? “1'™!'. y«- I oSLt 

wnploycd by a caoital enma of labour 

m .h. loSil^ !»>»« trade „d nn e,ml 

•nd I^XlI S"''' 

toys Adam Smith, ^ necwsTrilv roS? ^ Edinburgh," 
tion, two British capitals whidf hJn«?h ^“‘^b opera- 

r^tura or raraeLturra S'IS 'S.S'" 

}»»ralt irata“ XriTb^ ^ ’’"5 *' •! 

distinct capitals; but one of them Lf operation, two 

tog domestic industry, 'fhe canitnl” '1^*'’^ " support- 

to Portugal, and brings back 

3 bices, by cverv surh^, * ortugurac goods to Great Britain. 

the foreip trade of consumm/^”!!*^.]^® rctunu, therefore, of 
trade, the capital emploved ****•» tbc home 

S’® rivsirie"" 

S0PP«« tbM SeotCi ” ?'■ !«'"«■ tra£ 

to making linen, which she “ thousand pounds 

•ww 4ra. IJ'CM 

M. S*y bM not told ut wtut ihSI. ™ v<il. ii n . ,T 

fc»d‘*/LS**“i'*" **“1 “®“«d espliST k?, «® the 

vntutk to taufvw«b. ood UmHof 
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thoasuid pounds and a proportional quantity of latvmr win be 
employed by the two countries. Suppose now that England 
discovers that she can import more linrn frxim Germany for the 
silks which she before exported to Scotland, and th.tt Gotland 
discovers that she can obtain more silks Irom ^rimtr in mum 
for her linen than she before obtained from Enjjland, will not 
England and Scotland imme<Jiately cease trailing niih each 
other, and will not the home tnide of consumptHin U* changed 
for a foreign trade of consumptkm? Hut although tao addi* 
tiona] capitab will enter into this trade, the capital of (ieitnany 
and that of France, will not the same amount ol Scotch aitd of 
English capital mnlinue to be employed, ami aiil it not give 
motion to the same c|uaniiiy of indusuy as t%hrn it was engaged 
in the home trade? 
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ON CURRENCY AND BANKS 

55o much has already been written on rurrcncy that of those 
who give their attention to such subjects none but the prejudiced 
are ignorant o[ its true principles. I shall, therefore, take only 
a brief survey of some of the general laws which rc^gulate its 
qijantity and value. 

Gold and .silver, like all other commodities, arc valuable only 
in proportion to the <)uantity of lal)our necessary to produce 
them and bring them to market. Gold is alxmt fifteen tinv s 
dearer than silvir, not In'cause there is a greater demand for it, 
nor because the supply of silver is fifteen times greater than 
that of gold, but solely because fifteen limes the quantity of 
laliour is neci ssary to pr<M:ure a given quantity of it. 

The ((uantity of rnoiu y that can l>c employed in a countr)' 
must tlepend on its value; if gold alone were employed for the 
circulation of lommiHlities, a quantity would l)C required one 
fifteenth only of ^%hat would be necessary if silver were made 
use of for the same pur|M»se. 

A circulation can never U’ so abundant lus to overflow; for by 
diminishing its \alue in the same prt-porlion you will increase 
its quantity, and by increasing its value, diminish its quantity. 

While the stale coins money, and ciiargcs no seignor.igc, 
money will l^e of Uie siunc value its any other piece of the same 
meUi of c<)ual weight and fineness; but if the state charges a 
seignorage for oiimige, the colnetl piece of money will generally 
exceed the value td the uncoine<l piece of metal by the whole 
sei^rage charg^J, because it will require a greater quantity 
of lahour, or, which is the same thing, ilic value of the produce 
of a greater quantity of lalmur, to procure it. 

While the stale alone coins, there can Iw no limit to this 
charge of seignonigc; for by limning the quantity of coin, it 
can be miser! to any conceivable value. 

It is on this principle that pA|)cr mvmey circulates: the whole 
ctiarge h^r }uper money may lie considered as seignorage. 
Though it has no intrinsic \Mlue, )'et, by limiting its quantity, 
its vtuue in exchange is as great as an equal denomination of 
ajS 
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Min or of bullion in Uul coin. On the same pnncj,.le. too. 
n^cly, by a luniution of its quaniiiv, a delusrd min would 
ciMhiteat the v^ue it should bear if it were of the lepd wejht 
fi"*"®*** ‘wd not at the value of the (|uantttv «! meuJ 
which It actually contained. In the histurs- <,j ,|,r 
Coinage wc find, accordingly, tJut ihc cumwv nevtr 
depreciated in Uic same proportion that it w.ts drlasnl tlie 
reason of whicli was. tliat it neser w.is im reas.^! in .luantnv in 

proportion to Its diminishest iiitriiiMc due.* 

There is no |)oint more iin|K.runt in isMiniir |Mirr money 
than to lie fully impresse,! with tJie ellivts whuh (ullow |r,.m 
tlie principle of limitation ..f ijimntitt It will sianelv 
lH;liev^ hfty ve.irs hence th.it Uink directors and ministers 
gravely contended in our tinu s. U.th in I’arh.imnii an<l iwtore 
eammittees of Parliament, that the issues ,>l notes |,y the Itank 
of hngland, unchct ktnl In* any jwutr in the ImMcrn of mkIi 
notes to demand in cxrhangi- cither ^|Kiir or hiilhon, hfii) n«t. 
nor could have, any ciTcrt on (he jiru es of comrmwlinrs hulhffn 
or foreign cxehangt.s. 

After the csUhlishment of Iwinks. the viate ha% not (he vde 
r>iiwcr of coining or i>suing mmicv. The < urmu v rnav at effre^ 
lually Ik incrca.^icfl hy |)aixr as l»y coin; m» that li a state am 
todcliosc its money, and limit Us'(|uantitv, ii foiild wa Mi|>jK»rt 
ilH value. hccau<c the Iwinks wniiM fjavr an e<j«ial |Kmer of 
adding lo the whole quantity of f ireiilation. 

On these prinriplcj*. it will l>c seen that it is not nctrsvify 
that paf^cr money slniuhl U* {KiyalJe in s|»cf ir to smirr n% value; 

It IS only ntre.ssiiry that its quantity shnuM lie rr;^iilale<J ar« orcl’ 
mg to the value of the metal w hi< h is <]« lartsj t<i I.e the siamlard. 

If the stamiard were gold of a given wD^^ht and finmess. [Miter 
might \yc increased with every fall in the value of tjoM.or. nlmh 
IS the same thing in its cfTcets, with cvere nv m the pnee of 
goods. 


wstiing loo great a quantity of [taper. ' mss Dr, Smith, 
of which the excess was continually returnmg in offier Ut lie 
exchanged for gold and silver, the Itank of Kn;?lan<f was, for 
n^y years together, obliged to com gold ui the extent of 
between eight hundred thousand piunils amJ a millam a year, 
or, at an average, about eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. For this great coiner, the Itank. in confluence of 
tlie worn and degraded suie into which the gold com had faUen 


b 


’ Wtalevrr I mv of fnlsf cr^n i* eqiially to Mlrrr f4m: but U 

not arersMry to tumlkm both oo evrry ocra4«in. 
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a few years aj^o, was frequently obliged to purchase bullion at 
the high price of four pounds an ounce, which it soon aftt-r 
issue<I in coin at {3 175. \o\d. an ounce, losing in this maniur 
between two and a half and tliree i)cr cent, upon the coinage uf 
so very large a sum. Tliough the Bank, therefore, paul no 
.seignorage, though the government was pro[>crly at the exix'D-e 
of the f oinage, this liberality of government did not prevent 
altogether the ex()ense of the Bank.*’ 

On the principle above staled, it appears to me most cluir 
that by not re issuing the pajxr thus brought in, the value 
the whole currency, of the degraded as well as the new goM 
coin, would have Ixen raised, when nil demands on the Bank 
uonid have ceased. 

Mr. Buchanan, however, is not of this r)pinion, for he sa\ ' 
“ llial the great ex|H‘nse to which the Bank wa.s at this time 
ex(M)se«l w.is o<Ta.sioncd, not ;ls Dr. Smith seems to imagine, bv 
an imprudent issue of paper, but by the debased .state of the 
currency and the ronse<|uent high |)rice of bullion. The Hank, 
it will lx observed, having no other way of pnxuring guineas 
blit by sending bullion to the Mint to be coined, was aivvavs 
forced to issue new coined guineas m exchange for its relunie«l 
notes; and when the currency was gcnerallv deficient in weight, 
and llie firice o! bullion high in pr(»|M)rlion, it Ix-came profitable 
to draw these heavv guineas from the bank in exchange for its 
|)aper, to cdiuert them into bullion, and to sell them with a 
prolit for Bank |uper, to be again returned to the Bank for a 
new suppiv of guineas, which were again melted and solij. To 
this dniin of vpoeie the Bank must always lx exposed while the 
eiirrency is detieient in weight, as iK>th an easy and a certain 
pmfit then arises frtjin the constant interchange of jxqxr for 
RfH'cie. It may lx remarked, however, that to whatever incon- 
vemence and cx|xnse the Bank w.is tlien cx|>osc<l bv the drain 
of Its sjHvie, It never wa> inuigincd necessar)* to rescind the 
obligation to |uy money tor its notes.” 

Mr. Buchanan evidrnllv thinks that the whole currency must 
nfccvsanly lx brought di>wn to the level of the value of the 
deUtsed pietfs; but surely, by a diminution of the quantity of 
the currency, the whole that remains can be elevated to the 
value of the Ixst pieces. 

Dr. Smith apixars to have forgotten his own principle in his 
an?ument on colony currency. Instead of asenbing the depre- 
ciation of that |>a|xr to its too great abundance, he asks whether, 
allowing the colony security to be perfectly good, a hundred 
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pminds. pavalilc fifteen ycar> lirnrr. ysouU W vahuhle 

a hundred jHiiindi to lie |i*iid unmcdtaich ^ 1 \c*i, 

if It lie not too abundant. 

KxjHTunce. however, sluiw^ that juiiln r a si.»tr \\i>T a lank 
e\er ha\e liad the unreslriited j»..uer .U iv,oiii>: |M;Hr m •♦.r\ 
Without abusiUi; that ptiwer; m all ^\\i( t>.rnt, . tin 

of |U})er money out;hl to U- undiT ^•-!ne t k an»i . -I .ttul 

nunc stHMiis so f»rMjKr for that purji^^r . 1 - i< .ti .,f e.;.]. « the 
<if |yi|>er irn.rn'V to the obh-ritsMii i,\ jia\M< limr ivilrs 
ntiier >n p)lf{ coin or built. »n 

(’’To Mr re the pnlilii * .t^'ona a?r .uiur var jti the 

\aluc of turrenev tluui t.i wh;. » iljc- t.ooiar.l i> 

snhjiet, and, at tin ^aJne lu.n t<- « i’r\ *»ti t!ic' • ir* iiialt'rm wjih 
a fncj.uni tl.e Ita^t esjKnsiM- |v .iiiam the m. • t jxrht i Male 

to whnii a eurrein \ « an l-i* I r. .r J ur M \u> t .ill 

these a«I\.uita'«s b\ Mjbo.-’i;: t;,. |:,'h t<» tin .i<ii\rn n| 

lineiuned 1 : >ld or siher at th» Mint ^taj.d.ml ir d prue, in c v 
rhantre f**r tin ir nuti . in^ttad o{ tlx :> hvrr\ •.( b\ 

whitli niea!)^ pajwr woul»! n<\<r j.dl hi, thi \,ihir m| bnliinn 
ivithout brin:,,' folioved b\ .1 ndc.t’i} ..f u . f,'.onu\ I'.i 
fireveni ilte r* e td pajMr ah .M t)i< \ du< of |.',P. -m thr UanV 
diotjM U’ also obbj,j( i| tfi < di. jr )i.t) I i;u'v» !,.ni, » h a M.uidard 
K«>ld .It the prire nf i x 1 ;* ;.fr \o! t«. ^:j\r Oh* much 

trouble to the It.uik. tJ * i.J i;i>Id to l»r lir m m 

e'<han?e for j>ai>rr at th^ Mui! }*ri*i uf i ; r i Jj . or tlie 

<|Uarttit V to Ik* ' id t<» the Ihink at t x 1 ; « , * },- ,.id n* v f r I < K i*, 

than twenty omn f •. In othir the I'.,.: k h .dd l>e 

obI;-r*d to purrliase anv qua^’.t '? ■ f Id t* it w.i-. oUiti.l iIimu. 

not h-.s than twi nt\ <»ur,» 1 .at ^ ; 1 7 ' ’ : < r nnn< r .*• d to *rll 

any qu*intilv tliat mi;;bl be liiTijanb*] .»• m * 7 ' 1 b; While 

they ha\e the j>*.a«r of r»/iikit 5 !,/ th< ‘o 1 \ <d thnr |'.»}kt 
there is no [m-, oble irn 1 .n\ eii • M t t hat • , 1*1 rr Mjlt to tliem from 

such ii rr^nlation. 

“ The m*>st jK’rh*fl hl«rt\ h ’ .i<l mm at the ’Krur ta^e 
to cx|K>rt or im|H)ri every de’er'p!i')n “f f- ill • o fh^ < tr.oA 

• 1 ! I r.a thi» t ’! > Ajui? j tr I '• a to. t • > . r ’ v ‘ ■ i / 1 ; ,44 

h rxtr,r't^U from • \ ‘ tttxt) t ir / r /»> y . mum’ and 

isftuff / ’*rrfrf|<V, r‘*»* O- } ^ •* t >' A 0 v r . , 1 i m 

* Tn/- y O'-r of (1 1 I ‘ 7" ^ ; , . * ‘ * >r ‘■i<»'lf,»rvT'Of/' 

1 h“r<* t>^ <r * 1 r ' f , ; ' f -<j • t ' : « it * , ■ ^ ' ■ o'f 1 * < k 

a inti*' N’ J -w In i,>t; .r,^ ^ I z . I ■« f ’ , ' ‘ t r ^ 

TV pT>rr ou^hl t » t-* *0 fjtr/J ?'» It ts* * vllrt 

Ifol \ r^lVr to wjl il thr t' T -»*r> <f 1 • -a Mu * t • !< ry4n«I 

th'' rrirt 4n ( . IV a m» M v f t» 7*1 r 

TLcr^ mi*;ht be rr^tfin < k roAku,,; U I'^tj k t) .fly 
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actions in bullion would be very few in number, if rtc Bank 
regulated their loans and issues of paper by the criterion which 
I have so often mentioned, namely, the price of standard 
bullion, without attending to the absolute quantity of paper 
in circulation. 

** The object which I have in view would be in a great measure 
attained if the Bank were obliged to deliver uncoined bullion, 
in exchange for their notes, at the Mint price and standard, 
though they were not under the necessity of purchasing any 
quantity of hullicm offered them at the prices to be fixed, par- 
ticularly if the Mint were to continue open to the public for the 
coinage of money ; for that regulation is merely suggested to 
prevent the value of money from varying from the value of 
bullion more than the trill iiig difference between the prices 
at which the Hank .should buy and sell, and which would be 
on a()()roximation to that uniformity in its value which is 
arkn(»wledgod to l)C so desirable. 

** If the Hank capriciously limited the quantity of tlicir |)aper 
they would raise its value, and gold might ap|>ear to fall below 
the limits at which I pro|>osc the Hank should purchase. Gold, 
in that civsc, might l)c carried to the .Mint, and the money 
returned fnim thence, Inung added to the circulation, would have 
the effect o( h>wering its value, and making it again conform to 
the standard ; but it would neither \ye done so safely, so economi- 
cally. nor so ex|K'ditiouslv as by the means ahicb I have fmj- 
posed, against whicli the Hank can have no objection to offer, 
os it is (or their interest to furnish the circulation with pa^xr 
rather than oblige others to furnish it with ioin. 

“ Under such a system, and with a currency so regulated, the 
bank would never lx liable to any embarrassments whatever, 
excepting on those extraordinary occasions when a general panic 
seixes the country, and when every one is desirous of poss<^tng 
the precious metals as the most convenient nuxle of realising or 
comiraling his profxrty. Against such panics Ixinks have no 
security m any $\stem ; from their vers* nature they arc subject 
to them, us at no time can there be in a hank, or in a countr>*, 
so much specie or bullion as the moneyed individuals of such 
country have a right to demand. Should tvery man withdraw 
his balance from his banker on the same day, many limes the 
quantity of bonk notes now in circulation would be insuffkrient 
to answer such a demand. A panic of this kind was the cause 
of the crisis in 1707; and not, as has been supposed, the large 
advances which the Hunk had then mode to government Netibn 
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the Bank nor government were at that time to Marne; it was 
the contagion of the unfoundtxi har* of the timid part of the 
community which occasioned the run on the Bank, and it atiuld 
equally have taken place if they hml not made any ad\ aneei to 
government and had possessed twice their prt-^rnt capital. 
If the Rank had continued paying m r.uh, pndahly the f»anic 
would have subsidttl before their ct»in liail Ihth exhausietl. 

“ With the known opinion of the Honk dinrton at to ihe rule 
for Usuing paper money, they may l>c '•aid lo !».ivr cxncistti 
their powers without any great imliMTeiion. It u evident tivat 
ihev have followed their ov^n pnncijdc \tith rxinme caution. 
In ihe pretent stale of the la\t, they liave ihr |><mrr, itithoui 
luiy control whatever, of incr»a>ing or rcdmiiig iJie cUMjIation 
m any degree they may think prop<r; a jH>w<T whi»li xljould 
neither be mtruslctl to the state UstH, nor to ainUxly in it. as 
there can be no sivunty f4'r the uiiifiirmiiv m tin* value ol the 
currency when its augnu nt.ition or iliminuihm d<}>end% $*jlely 
on the will of the Ksuers. Hull th< R.ajik ha\r ihe |»ower of 
reducing the circulation lo the \ery narrowot limits will not 
l)c denied, even by ihoce who agr ^e in opinion with llie directors 
that they have not the power ol adding indefinitely to lU quan- 
tity. fhoiigh ! am (ully asnired that il is l»4»th agaiint Uie 
inierrst and the w idi of the Hank to ext rase tin* |K.wer to the 
detriment of the public, yet, when I 4<»nl4niplate Uk evil con* 
8ef|uences which might ensue fr^rn a sU(M< n and gr^at redut lion 
of the circulation, as well as fo.m a gtrat addita^n to ;t, I tannol 
but deprecate the fanlily with whirli the st ite has armrtl the 
Rank with so formidable a prerogative. 

“ The inconvenience wiinh touniry l>anks were xulqracd 
before the restriction <*n rash paym^ nts must at limes have 
y^fy great. At all p^ riotlsof alarm, or oi e^jK^ted alarm, 
they mu.st have liecn under the nwssiiy of pri^vi^lmg them* 
selves with guineas, that they might prrf»are«l for every 
exigency which might occur. Guineas, on thw asi^ms, weir 
obuined at the Hank in exchange for the larger riotr%, and were 
conveyer] bv some confidrnli.il agent, at ex|>mMr .md risk, to 
the country l>ank. After pirformmg the ofhrrs to which they 
were destined, they finind tliar way .igam M l>mdon, arnl m 
all probability were again lodged in the Rank, f»r«j»viderl they had 
not suffered such a loss of weight as U» reduce than behiw tlie 

legal standard. • i n- 

“ n Um plan now pfopo«?d oi paying bank noU* m liuliMn 
be n^ted, it would be ncoewary either V» extend Ibe same 
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privilf^c to country banks, or to make bank notes a lepral tender, 
in which hitter ease there would be no alteration in the law 
rcsficcting country banks, as they would be required, prccisi ly 
as they now are, to pay their notes when demanded in Hank 
of England notes. 

“ The saving which would take place from not submitting the 
guineas to the loss of weiglit from the friction which they must 
undergo in their repeated journeys, its w'cll as of the expimes of 
conveyance, would be eonsiderable ; but by far the greatest 
advantage would result from the fwrmanent su(j|)ly of the country 
os well as of the London circulation, as far m the smaller pay- 
ments arc conrtrnc'd, Ixing provideil in the very cheap medium 
pa|)< r, instead of the viry valuable medium, gold; thereby 
enabling the rountry to derive all the profit which may In- 
obtained by the pnidiK live employment of a capital to that 
amount, VVe should surely not Im* justified in rejecting so 
decide-d a benefit unle.ss sonic specific inconvenience could Ik- 
pointed out as likely to follow from adopting the cheaper 
medium.**) 

A < urrency is in its most perfect slate when it consists wholly 
of pa[H'r monry, but of pa|M-r money of an Cf|ual value with the 
gold whieh It professes to represent. The use of paper instead 
of gold substitutes the cheapest in pl.uc of the mn>t exjiensive 
medium, and enaldes the ciaintry. without loss to any individual, 
to exchange all the gold whiih it before used for this purpose 
for raw materuN, utensils, and foml; by the use of whah Uith 
its wealth and its enjoyments are im reasrd. 

In a national jK>inl of vii w, it is of no imfwrtance whether the 
Issuers id this well regulated paper money l>c the g»>vernmrnl 
or a liank, it will, the whole, be equally prodiK tive of rubes 
whether it he tv^ued by one or by the other; but it is not so 
with rispeit to the interest of individuals. In a country where 
the market rate of interest is 7 per cent., and where the state 
requires for a particular expense £70.000 annum, it is a 
questkm of imjKirtamc to the individuals of that country 
whether they must l>c taxed to pay this £70,000 |H*r annum, or 
whether they in)uld raise it without taxes. Suppose that a 
million of money should be rrf|uirid to fu out an expedition. 
If the state bsu^ a million of pa|x»r and displaced a mithon of 
coin, the exiK-dilum would l*c fitted out without any charge to 
the peopit; but if a bank issued a million of paper, and lent it 
to g«>vemmrnt at 7 per cent., thereby dbplactng a million of 
coin, the country^ would be cliarged with a continual tax of 
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{;o,ooo per annum: the people would pav the lax, the Iwink 
would receivT it, and the society would m either ease Iw as 
wealthy as before; the expedition would have Ixen realiv fitted 
out by the improvement of our system, by n ruler (SptUl ^4 
the value of a million pn>ductive in the form of tomnuHhttes 
instead of lettin^t it remain unpr»k<jmtive in the fonn td tom; 
but the adviintiure would alwa\s Ik* in favour id the ix^iurv of 
paper; and as the state repreMuts the |MMple. the xiniUI 

lutve saved tlic tax if they, and not Uic tunk. had iwuid this 
million. 

1 have already obs<Tve<l that if there were |><ri<i l •in'iintv 
thill the fx>wer of Lssuing paper money would n •! lx .tlMivrd. it 
would Ik* of no im|>ortanee with resjx 1 1 to the n« Irr* of the 
Ci>unlry rollec lively by wluim it w.u ivsu*'d, and I ha\r n >w 
shown that the puldu' wouhi have a tiim t iniit«Nt that the 
issuers should lx* the state, aiul not a t ympany ol im i« liauts or 
lunkfTS. The tlanjii r, Iiowimi, is that tins |>owrr would Ir 
more likely to lx* alnisrd if in the hands of piorrnuu nl liian if 
in the haiuls of a banking' tompanv. A conrpaiiv w^uld, it is 
s,iid, be m«»re under the rontrol of law*, and it mi^ht 

Ik* their interest to extend thnr issurS |k\oiuI the Umnds (rf 
discretion, they would lx:* hmitid and ih<<kid by ibe |v»wrr 
whirh indmduals would have of <allins; for bulli on or sjki »e. 
It is arpied that th«* s.ime rhr* k wmuM nf>l lx* I mjt Trsjx’«i<d 
if government luui the privilege’ of usujn;: monrv; that ili'v 
Would be too apt to (ou'-idtr pns^ut i •nvt n?i tv «• ratlur than 
future seruritv. and might, tlirrefore, on tie ai|i gnj gox'rwN of 
exjredien* y, lx* icxr mu* h ifulm«d to ronov** the «f»»‘ks by 
which the amount of their was i^^ ntri*!!* i|. 

Tnder an arbiirar^^ governnirnl this oh;r<tu»n would have 
great force; but in a free country, with an <nli;»l»tfmd bg '* 
lalurc, the p*mrr of i>suing pajKT Toi».niy, undrr ih** rfi|uoile 
< hecks of ronvirtibility at the will <»f the holder, might Ik 
safely lodger] in the hands of rommmioners apivontnl for that 
tpcrial purprisc, and they might Ik n^ade totaJiy imlejKnd nt 
of the control of mnuslrrs. 

'Fhe sinking fund is managed by comrriissionm responsible 
only to Parliament, and the insrstmml of the m^mey fntmstfd 
to their charge proceeds with the utmost reguUrily; what 
rcas«m can there be to doubt that the i^Mies of paper money 
might be regulated with fr|ual hdriity, if placed under similar 
management? 

It may be said that alihrnigh the ads*antage arxTuing to the 
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State*, anel, there fore, to the* piibhV, fn>m i^suinj:' paper mont v 
is surtiMtoilv fTianihst, as it wmiM exchanj^c a [)ortiun of ihf 
national ehht, on \^liph interest is p.ihi hy the public:, into a 
d«'bt beannj' no intere-st: yrt it would he dhaelvanta^'cuiii to 
rommerce-, as it would prr^liiri»- the men hant> from Ixtrrowinj^ 
money and ih'ir hilK dismunted, the method in whteh 

hank fiapcr is partiv inmimI 

dhis, however, l^ to .supp* that money not he Ixir- 

rowul if the Mank did not lend it. and that the roarkt t rate of 
infer< st and profit d' f>» nd% on th** .inioimt <d the* issU'S of 
mom v ami on lie i h.inn* 1 ihrou^li whuli it is i>'.md. lJut as 
a e'ountry wniiM have no d fe e n* v of < lotfi, nf wine, or anv 
othe r < orornoilit V , if th* v h.ul th» in< .in', of p.i' ini' for it. m the 
same manner neither w*fuld there he any d* fe erirv of itmne y 
l'> h»’ hut if the h»fr'»wers otferiel L'*»oel • uritv and were 
willing' to pav the marke t rate of ml' re ft>r it. 

in ai)*ilheT (Mfl e)f the. w .rk I have* e :it h .i\ onre d te> show 
th.it the nal \.diie- of a c'emnioeliU !•> rei'ulateel, not hy the 
eUeieleni.il ae j \ afit.ii^'e' i wliuli m.iv he enjo\ ed hv ^'.rne of it. 
prexfueer., hut hv th*' re.il ditfenltus eneounte re *1 hy th.il 
pre>dm*er wh*> is le.i i f.ivonretj It is so with re j‘el te> th* 
interest |..r inoneN it is n*Jl rei:iilale<l h\ t!u i.ite* at wlm ii tin- 
Uiiik w ill le nd, wh* tiler it Ik* 5. or per rent . hut h\ the rate 
of pnvlils whit li e an he* ma*le* h\ the emplov me rit e»f e .ifiital, an*! 
wdue'h Is leitalls ifit |i [M inh'nt of the* ejuant It V or (»f the* s.ilue e*f 
niimev. Whether .1 h.ink li'iil *'ne‘ niMlion. ten mjiiiMn, e>r .1 
hunelri d millii'ns. thev uouM not pe 'in. me r.th .dtrr tise marke i 
rate »)( mlrre .t , tlie'\ u.»,:ld ahe r .'iih t! • \alfie' of the' rnone ’ 
w Im li thi'\ iho s o ai. .| In t»m « ase, te'ii -^r I e nt v t > . m- n 

inonev mi/Jit he reijinre*! t.» earr\ tui the s,ime h'l^l;',l’^' than 
what imiihl he reeinireel m th.e oti .r Hu apolaatioiis to tise 
hank for m*»m’\ tiun. eiipen.f ..n the eompar.son helween *ht 
rale e>f profits lii.ii riia\ ! made* h\ the <*m['i ’ merit of if .»!'e{ 
tfir rate at whu ii thev are* \v;iljm4 Irnd it it tnev f h.tr*:e' je *s 
than the m.irket rate of mtrre>t. there* i. no am*'imt •>» rn.»nev 
W'hieh thev inichl n.U h'nei it tl.e v « h irjs'e more i; .'.n that 
rale iiemr hut *.}M*n«liliritt^ and [»r.Khirah woul I he nmnel to 
l»orrow of tl'.eru We acre*nlmii\ tine! that wiien the* market 
rale elf interest rxn e d^ tin* rate* ot ^ |K'r e ent at wiiieii the hank 
imit*>rmlv lend, the diMounl i*(nee 1^ N^-tiie*! with appl.»ar.ts 
for niemer; ami, on the o^ntrarv w!re*n the market rate ,s even 
trmr»e»ranl\ tm*!tr > per cent . tl.e eUrk'. of that leiha* l;avc no 
cmploNmcnt. 
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The reason, then, >%hv l.ir ihc iweniv \(.»rs IVml 
to li.i\c :^ivfn V) nuu'h aul l-* ihe 

nurtluiius with n^»ne^ . is Ihc.ium* ti.r\ h.i\t , tLiisj \\ih»Jr 

jKrnvx], lent m<nu> U<li<^v ihr u\a:k-^ \ r.itc nf initu i U)<os 
tJul ralr .11 whu h tin: int li h. 4 nts t ' ii>j lia\r I'l-ri. v\( ,i , i , Ijrf'T. 
hul I r«*nl<‘>N lh.it t*» me t?ii^ '‘O* nr r.uin r an . t )( . :‘ ':i ?-• U.cir 
t ^l.iMrhmi nl than .in a?.\in;rnt n, Ui\* i:r i»! i: 
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Adam Smith speaks of the advantages derived by merchants 
from the superiority of the Scotch mode of affording accom> 
modation to trade over the English mode, by means of cash 
accounts. These cash accounts arc credits given by the Scotch 
lianker to his customers, in addition to the bills which he dis- 
counts for them ; but as the t>anker, in pro|X)nit)n as he advances 
money and sends it into circulation in one way, is debarred from 
issuing so much in tlie other, it is difficult to f)erceive in what 
the advantage consists. If the whole circulation will bear only 
one million of f>a|>er, one million only will be circulated; and it 
can l>e of no real irn|>orlance cither to the banker or merchant 
whether the wliolc \)t issued in discounting bills, or a p>art lx* so 
issued, and the remainder lie issued by means of these cash 
accounts. 

It may fxriiaps \k necessary to say a few words on the subject 
of the two metals, gold and silver, which arc employed in 
currency, particularly as this question appears to fxqdcx, in 
many pc<i()lc*H minds, the [ilain and simple principles of cur- 
rency. “ In England,” says Dr. Smith, “gold was not con- 
sidered as a legal lender for a long time after it was coined into 
money. The pro|)ortion Ixtwcen the values of gold and silver 
money was not fixed by any public law or proclamation, but was 
left to Ih! settled by tlic market. If a debtor offcrctl payment 
in gold, the creditor might cither rejtrt such payment alto* 
gethcr, ur accept of it at such a valuation of the gold as he and 
his debtor cfiuld agree upon,” 

In this state of things it is evident that a guinea might some- 
times pass for 23 S. or more, and sometimes for i8r. or less, 
depending entirely on the alteration in the relative market 
value of gold and silver. All the variations, too, in the value 
of gold, as well as in the value of silver, would lie rated in tiic 
^Id coin— it would afipcar as if silver was invariable, and as 
if gold only was subje^n to rise and fall. Thus, although a guinea 
passed for 22s. instead of i8!r., gi>ld might not have vnricd in 
value; the variation might have been wholly confined to the 
silver, and Uierefore might have been of no more value than 
18^. were before. And, on the contnir>', the whole variation 
might have been in the gold; a guinea which was worth 185. 
might have risen to the value of 22s, 

If, now, we suppose this silver currency to be debased by 
cUpping,,.,and also increased in quantity, a guinea might pass 
for JOS. ; for the silver in jor. of such debased money might be 
of no more value than the gold in one guinea. By restoring the 
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Silver ctirrrncy to its Mint value, silver money rise; hut 

it would apfx^ar as if g^ld fell, for a i;uTnea wuuki prxdiably l)e 
of no more value than ai of such gixMl ^hillings. 

If now gold be also made a Icgiil lender, and r\rr\ <lehttir Iw 
at liberty to discharge a debt by ihe (Kiymeni of 4^0 dullmgs. 
or twenty guineas for cver\' £21 1h.1i hr he will nav m tine 
or the other according as he can most ciieaply divtliarge hi’* 
debt If with five quarters tif wheat he can pnKtirr as muth 
gold bullion as the Mint wilt cttin into twnuv guint as. anti lor 
the same wheat as much silver Inillitm as the Mint will imim ftir 
him into 430 shillings, he will prefer |»;iving in silver, Utause 
he would lx? a gainer tif ten Nhillings l>y *•0 jia\ ing his ticht. Ihit 
if. on lilt contrary, he ctmltf tibiain wiili this whral as moth 
gold as would be coined intti twenty piiruas am) a ImH, and as 
much silver <Mily as would ctun into shilling t, he would 
naturally prefer (>aving his debt in p«!t). If t)ie t|uantt(v of 
gold whicJi he could pnHrure ctiiild Ih’ foned onl\* into twenty 
^incas, and the tjuantity of silver into 420 vhtllings. it wtaild 
he a matter of jHTfect imhlfcrence tti him in which monrv. 
Sliver or gohl, it was tiuit hr |«i)«l hi** dt ht. It is not. then, a 
matter of thance; it is not Uraibe p»I<l is Utitr hurd for 
earning on the circulation <#f a rnii t4,unirv that gnltl 1% ever 
preferrt'il for the fnir^wiiu' of |MMng tielits, hut simply Ut:autr 
It Is tlie inicn*sl of the debtor so to |uv them. 

During a long |>criod previinis to i;o;. the \rar of the rrsinc’- 
tion on the Hank jiavmrnts in coin, gold was s^» * heap, c-iimfiAfed 
with silver, that it suited the Hank of hnglamh and all < dirf 
debtors, to puirhave gold in the mark^-t, and not Mlver, for ti»c 
pur|)osc of carrv'ing il to the Mint to |)r nunn!. as thrv fouki in 
that coineci metal more rhcaplv diMhargr their drfas. "flic 
silver ciirrenry was, during a great |un of this f?rtio<l. \rty 
much dcbtLscci; but il exisie-j m a dfgrrr of warot>% and 
tberefone, on the principle which I hav»’ l>rfoir rxplainni, it 
never sunk in its current value. Thoui:h ut drlosrd, it was 
still the interest of debtors to |iay in thr gold fom. If. inckrd^ 
tile quantity of this del«ased silver coin ha/I l»ren momi/ptisly 

S cat, or if llic Mint had Lvsucd such deUif/^^d pircrs, it might 
VC been tiic interest of /fcblors to jav m tins detiaved 
money; but its quantity was limited, and it sustamrd its v>'alue, 
and, Uiereforc, gold wav in practice the real stjndafd of 
currency. 

That it was so u nowhere denied; Inii it has been rnntended 
that it was made so by the law, which dci Ured that silver sliould 
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not be a legal tender for any debt exceeding £35, unless by 
weight, accordui|^ to the Mint standard. 

But this law did not prevent any debtor from paying his debt, 
however large its amount, in silver currency frnh from the 
Mint; that the debtor did not pay in this metal was not a 
matter of chance nor a matter of compulsion, but wholly the 
effect of choice; it did not suit him to take silver to the Mint, 
it did suit him to take gold thitlier. It is probable that if the 
quantity of this delias^ silver in circulation had been enor- 
mously gmt, and also a legal tender, that a guinea would have 
been again worth thirty shillings; but it would have been the 
debased shilling that would have fallen in value, and not the 
guinea that had risen. 

It appears, then, that whilst each of the two metals was 
equally a legal tender for debts of any amount, we were subject 
to a constant change in the principal standard measure of value. 
It would sometimes be gold, s/)metimcs silver, depending 
entirely on the variations in the relative value of the two metals; 
and at such times the metal which was not the standard would 
be melted and withdrawn from circulation, as its value would 
be greater in bullion than in coin. 'Fhis was an inconvenience 
which it was highly desirable should be remedied ; but so slow 
is the progress of improvement that, although it had been 
unanswerably demonstrated by Mr. l^cke, and had liccn 
noticed by all writers on the subject of money since his day, 
a better system was never adopted till the session of Parliament 
1816, when it was enacted that gold only should be a legal 
tender for any sum exceeding forty shillings. 

Dr. Smith does nut appear to have l>cen quite aware of the 
effect of employing two metals as currency, and both a legal 
tender for debts of any amount; for he %ays that ** in reality, 
during the continuance of any one regulated pmportion between 
the respective values of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the most precious metal regulates the value of the whole coin.*' 
Because gold was in his day the medium in which it suited 
debtors to pay their debts, he thought that it had some inherent 
quality by which it did then, and always would, regulate the 
wue of silver coin. 

On the reformation of the gold coin in 1774, a new guinea 
fresh from the Mint would exclmge for only Iwcniy-onc debased 
ahillings; hut in the reign of Kuig William, when the silver 
coin was in precisely the same condtuon, a ^inea abo new and 
fresh from the Mint would exchange for tmrty shillings* On 
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dw Mr. Buduuiaa obierva, “here, then, it • mott tSagular 
bet, of which the common theoiiaof cumnrv offer no aeoount: 
^ guinea exdmnginf u one time for thirty ihillingt, iti 
iiitrintic worth in t detMued silw curremry, 4nd AfittwAitb the 
sam guinea ^changed for only twenty-one o( thoee drhaaed 
fhilitngf. It is dear that some great chai^^ must have iairr* 
vei^ in the state of the currency between these two different 
periods^ of which Dr. Smith's h>pothests offers no explanation.*' 
It appears to me that tlie difficulty may be vny simply sedvod 
by rfferrog this different state of the value ol the guinea at the 
two periods mentioned to the different fuantuifi of debased 
sflver currency in ctmilatiun. In King Willum's reign g^ 
was not a legal tender; it passrtl only at a conventional value. 
All the laigc payments were probably made in silver, partial* 
Wy as fiaper currenry and the operations of luinktng were then 
little uiKicrstood. The quantity of tht^ dclMiMd >ilvrf money 
f the quantity of silver money which would have been 
maintained in rirrulation if nothing liul undelia«rd m(mey hokl 
been in use; a^^ ciinsec)uenUy, it was d<*prrcialrd as well as 
debased. Hut in the succet-ding period, when gtdd wai a legal 
tender, when bank notes uls<i were used in effr< ting |Mi)tnents, 
the quantity of debased silver money dul not exceed iIk* quantity 
of silver coin fresh from the Mint whw-h would liave circulaud 
if there had been no debased silver money; hcm<e, thraigh the 
money was debased it was not depreciated* Mr. Hudtanans 
expiaiuitipn is somewhat different, he thinks that a sulaidtary 
^rrtney is not liable to dcpreciatmn, but that Uir mam curmicy 
is. In King William's reign jolv'cr was the main rurrency, 
and hence was liable to di*pmiaium. In 1774 it was a sul^ 
sidiiuy currency, and, therriore, maintained its value. Depre* 
ctatioii, however, does not depend on a currmry being the 
Mboidiary or the main currmey, it depends wliolly on its bei^ 
in excess of quantity.^ 

* It hat laletf bf<m enfitfniM in I’tflUmrwl hr t.or4 tatifVntal# fhtl. 
with thr axiftmx .Mint r**fril 4 n'»n, Bitftk f^rnOiJ i»ni put tMr w 9 C«t hi 
* 9 wcit, bec au ie llw rrUlfvf value of th«* two mrfalt i« that 11 wcniiS 
hr far lha iatcreft of all tHutors to f^ay (hrir <Vhit wtcli ulm aad ool 
Jrtih leold colfi« while the Uw give* a pfrwn to all Ih** of Umi 

Bank to demand gold in etchan«r for Bank nolet. Thia hit kwdkhi^ 
thiaka, could hr |»CKjdtahlv rtported, and if to. he ennimda that the Baiik^ 
to keep a aoppty, will be ohUged to hoy troM (vmtUmIff at a pnmttm 
and leii it at pw. If evisy other debt^a fp««iW pay us ditw, l/tra l.audrr* 
dab would be right; hot ha aannot do lo «l lot debt euewd 4 m, TbK 
Uwo, wmdd llmic the aoKwnt of titver coin in dmalatbo 4f f ov a r niiwirt 
had mil marwad to Hiell the power to atop the ortaaige of that mrul 
whenever they might ihtnh it capcdknith twCMwe ii loo mwch «fhw wwra 
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To a mfxlcratc sci^fnor.i"c on the roinafjc of money there 
rannot l>^ mut h ol)jctii»>n, purtirularly on that currtnry which 
is to riTcrt the smalh r payments. Money is j,^eneraliy enhancul 
in value to the full amount of the seijtnoraj;e, and, therefore, it 
is a tax which in no way affects those who pay it, while the 
(juanlily of money is not in evers^. It must, however, Ik‘ 
remarked that in a country where a paper currency is estah* 
lishtil, althou^di the issuers of nu< h paper shouhl be liable to 
pay it in spt fie on tlu- deic..iMd of tie* holder, still. be>th their 
notes and the coin mi^^ht be d' pri Mated to the lull amount of 
the sci^^noraj'*' on that coin, \vhnh is alone the lef'al tender, 
[wfore the dink, whuli limitN the circulation of paper, would 
operate. If the sMj»nnraj:;e of pohl loin were 5 jm r cent, for 
instancf, the « urn ivy. by an abundant issue of bank nolo, 
minht lx* really depn 4 iated 5 |xt cent. Ix fore it would be the 
interest of lh» Ivilders to dt'inand coin for the purpose of mellint; 
it into bullion; a dcpmiation t»> ahull ue .siioiild m ver lx* 
cxf)4)Sid if lithcr th4 rc was no seiumoraj^e on the ^'ohl i-oin or. 
if a M'ioiiorai,M* wen* allowed, the Ixdders of Uink niitis might 
demand bullxni, an<l not com, in cm ham;** for rlvm, at tlx* 
Mint prii'e of i?'- loW. I'nltss. then, the Hank should lx* 
oblig’d to pav their notis in bullxin or loin, at the will of the 
hohicr, the late law whx h allows a seicnorai^v* of 6 p< r cent., i^r 
fourfK ni e per <»/. , on the silver coin, but whi< h dir« 4 ts that g 4 ild 
.shall be ciHiied by the Mint witixait any i harire wliatever, is 
perhaps tlx* most [ir4»p4-r. as it will nx^st cffectu.illy prt’Vcnt any 
unnecessary variation ot the 4urrerx v. 

Ci'liieU X woiiM in r*Ci(ivf to *roU!. .nut no rn in .Kcept It 

In paynu nt lot .» il* la mo * (Xrn; , unI*'S'» .1 roinpruvU; wer** 
fi'T X< lower v.Xvjt' lo pav t ilvl't o| io«i vutmifns or }>ink not* \ 

In Ihr Mminint ol ^i'**’. N- no.".x4r\. l iil t io^ in wr rni^hl 

N’ frrtnlrrct i( ttinr w»rr i.«* murk ^ilv. • tn rso I rr ar»*, then. 

tHn cnrrks .ijii.unst an rxcivMvr fpianhtv of siUrr lira. Ih^ airrrt 

check whw h Kovt'riniu nt tn i\ .»l mw titn«' inO’fj'^'s.* lo pri s>to nv'rp from 
brim; rtiin*',!; srcon.lU, no tuolivr of ml^r* w.uiM 'c v.l ,*mv (n fake 
silver to the Mint, it Nr nvuht tlo for jf it wrrr Ci/Uicd, 11 uwii. i out past 
current at it* Xiiut IhiI only at mark^ t vataa 
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ON TIIK COMPMIATIVK V\H K i.uLh. lO.hN. \\|> t II 

IN RUM AM> P<'oR 

“ and silver, like all ‘»tht r » .•luri’t ,i !»/ s. ‘ s,.ivs 

Smith. “ naluiallv srtk thr rnarktt wlnf* th» Urst piKr ts ^Mxfn 
h»r ihern; iuuj lht‘ Im^i pn^ »* is « . nirii^ fil v fur r\rf \ 

in the nnjnirv whili < an Usi alior<i i! I.ilw.ttr, it innst l>r 
remrinlwnd. i> iln* pfu^ uln*), i* paid ha «\rr\thjn^. 

and in country's wIkti' i.i5»..uf i» op.iill* \\<!1 r<vsafd«d iliC 
mi»ru'V priM* <»( laUair will Iw in piupnrtiui) lu th.ii ..j thr %iil» 
sislem e the laUiiir< r. Ihii ^^‘Id and sai\<r will rmUnailv 
ext han^f lor a grtattr tjuantitv *«( vtj}.>...ti i>t < im na h ih.in m 
a ttiunlry. in a <ounir\ as- un«K v. nh MihsisUmr, 

than in cine \%hnh is Imi uuliff* r« nth sapplnd it 

Ihii Cfirn IS a « oinm(><!jt\ . as \s<ji i. ^"^'1. i]s»r, an*! other 
thing’s ; li all < ••nunoditK s. th<r<for/. hav< a lu/h t\than/‘ablr 
\ahie in a nth t tninlr) . < orn iiaist n i ht <s.*,j,»rd. and )itn<e 
\s*' mi;;ht turn tils '•av tlial torn » s<i»an|.:td h-r .i df al nl 

int»nf V U’taiise it >Na.s thaf, anij lliat rn <n* \ . t »o. r\i Kan^'rtJ 
for a^r<at th al td <om lx * an"* that aUo vsasth ai, uhich is ti* 
assert that » orn is thar ami < heap at lla * nne firnr. S<» |HJint 
in political e<i»norny<an Iw’ hMttr rst.iMuhtd dan that a ru h 
eunntrv is present* t| fr*»rn mtrra^mp in ; da’i- i. in th* vuiu* 
rafitt a.s a j¥K>r rmintrv . hs tin pru;;rt n\f thllnnlts «vi prus ,d<nj{ 
I'KhI. Hut illlll* llUy must fverv..,:,}', r.uv tl.r rthitisr pnre 
<d f(i<id and ^u\e en« oiii.i;:' m* nt to it ^ impurt.itJun. iht’n 

eiin mnne\ , **t jk^old and sihrr, * 'than,'' h»r rn<*r** turn i?i tuh, 
than in jx'trr, t Muntri* > '' It u onl\ in r,* \ « .ajntn< nh* re * 

Vs d(4r. that landhohh rs indmt ih* e ; d.iiur* !*» prtththd ihr 
im|K>rtati<>n of torn, \N ho iv«r htard a K»ss to prr\rnt tlie 
im[K>rtatinn of raw ppxjntr in Anurita <>r Poland^ 
has cfTittually pretlufhd lU ind^ rtatH-n h\ the cumpArative 
fanliiy td il5 pr^xlnrUon in thov#* tountr^s. 

Iluw', then, t.in It lx‘ tru* that. ’ if %'aj # xtrpi torn, and Mjeh 
other vfftrtahh^ iw art raided altopthtr h> human imjustry, 
all other sorts of rueje prexiuee *altie, jx»ullry, ifa/iK' of all 
kinds, the useful fossils and minerals of the rarih, cU Daturolly 

^SS 
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grow drarer as the society a^ivanres.” WTiy should com and 
vegetables alone be excepted? Dr. Smith’s error, throughout 
his whole work, lies in supposing that the value of com is 
constant; that though the value of all other things may, the 
value of c:)rn never tan, 1)C raised, (‘om, according to him, 
is always of the same value, because it will always feed the same 
numbe r of people. In the same manner, it might l)c said that 
eltiih is always of the same value, because it will always make 
the same nurnlKT of <t)ats. What can value have to do with 
the power of feeding anti clothing? 

( orn, like every (»lher t ummotliiv, has in every country its 
natural price, vi/. that priti* which Is net t ssary to its prfxluction, 
and witiitait whi*h it coultl nt>t lx* cuUivaOtl: it is this price 
whith governs its market priie, anti whith determines the 
exjx’dient y td exporting it t») foreign t raintnes. If the impor- 
tation tif t'orn w‘ere prohihitetl in Kngland, its natural price 
might rise to £6 per tjuarter in Kngland, whilst it wjts only at 
half that price m Fram e. If at this tune the prolulution of 
im|K)rtatit)n were removtd. corn would fall in the F.nglish 
market, not to a price In tween £o and ( t, but ultimateK anti 
jxrmHnently to the natur.il pm e tif branee, the pme at whieh 
It coultl In* furnishetl to the Knghsh market anri atb»nl the usual 
and ortlinarv [inifits of sttw k in France; ami it wtuilcl remain 
at this pme w lather Fngland r»insumed a hundrul thousand 
or a millitui of «|uartcr^. If the dern.ind of Fngl.ind wt re for 
the latter ({uantitv. it is probable that, owing If) the nr<eNsity 
untler whhh I*r*mti' would be nt having rtTtiursc to land of a 
Wf)r?.e tjuality, to furnish this largf' supply, the natural price 
woult] rise in brarnr; anti this woultl of eourse nfftft al>o the 
prif e of corn in Fnglantl. All that I f imtt ml for is. that it is 
the natural priee of eomminlitus in the e\|H»riing counlrv 
whieh ultimalelv rrgiil.ates the pm ts at which they shall lx* sold, 
if they are not the objects of nnmi»|ndy m the im|x)rling countrv. 

Hut Dr. .Smith, who has so ably sup|H>rte.| tlic dextrine of 
the natunil price of comnnxiities ult un.it eU' regulating their 
market price, has suppoMnI a case in winch he think > that the 
market pruc would not Inc regulaletl cither hv the mUural price 
of the rxjKirting or of the im|)i>rting touniry. * Diminish the 
real opulence either of Holland or the ternlorv of (Jenoa/* he 
says, •• while the numlwr of their inhabitants remains the same; 
diminish* their power of supplying lhcm<eUc^ from disUnt 
niuntries, and the price of com, instead of sinking with that 
diminution in tlw <iuantity of thetr silver wluih must neeessarily 
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acroinpany this dct lension, cither as muve as its rtfeti, 
will rise to the price of a famine/' 

To me it ap|>ears tliat the ver>‘ reverse wcniKI talc the 

diminished |>ower of the Dutch or ClrntH-H* lo pui» ^jeurralK 
mijjhl c!cpre>s the pnee of cum for a unu* 1 m iis luiiural pfi*e 
in the counlrv from which it was ex|K)itetl. ,\\ well as m the 
rounines in which it was im|x>rted: hut ii tputr 
that it couhl ever rajvf it aUn c tlul prn r It i> uiiU h\ jiu itan 
in^ the opulence of tlic Dut» h and ticnin^r ihj: >ou ttujhl 
in« rease tlso demand, junl raive the pn* c ul turn aUor it^ ftoincr 
pme; aiul that wniild lake pLuc <>nl\ tt^r a \ ii\ lonitrd time, 
unless new tjilhtuhies should arise iti ic the Mi]*plN 

Dr Smith further ohserv c'» on this sui’jtt t “ \\ lirti Mr are m 
wantoi netessines we must juirl with .til m)|»» rilunh ^ fd Mhhh 
the value, as it riM*% m tiin«^ of ttpulmie an*! pre ’p<iitv, so it 
sinks in limes o{ po\ erly and distress I his is und* iihittiK tiijr , 
hut he Ktnlinue''. “ it is tillarwiM' wj’h ne^r^^aia I he if r<al 
prue, tlie (|UantitN o( laU»ur whi* h it.rv <an piu«] ase or itjiiv 
inand, rises m times of |Mt\<rtv arvl <li’tfr‘\ a;!*! sink' in tinic 
of tipu!rn< e ami pn>s|H'ntN. uhi<h ar* .ihsas* tiMus td ^trat 
«ihiiriil.in< <*. for th<v <nu!d n^»l otiieiwr-r U times of opnlmfr 
and pro' pent \ ( orn is a m^t essar\ . • )!s < r r* nulv .1 mi|*c rllmtv " 

Two pro[Mi‘ itjons arc here advam ed w j.:* h h i\ e no < unmi tion 
with ta< li nii.i r . one, ili.it iindtr the «o«iini tan*fs 
torn Would tommand m<ne laU.fir, mj } r. Oft o, putid. the 
t»thcr. that « orn wdul'l odl at a l.iL'her int.fif \ prwc it w<iuld 
e\chan;;e for more s]|*. <r, this I toninvi \>* U rrroiirous It 
mi^’ht ly true if « orn w<r» at the s.tnu t,nii ^ .lor d the o nal 
nipph. had not I t t n fnrn)d»rt| I^ot in ihi ‘.t e ii r ahuntjant . 
It is not pfelcntled that a levs ipiafititN than u ual r- Mnj»»»ftr<J, 
or that more is rc<pi)r<d Iti por. i,a r i n*, the {h}tt)i or 
(irnttese want mt*iit\. am! to tditain this trtf r.t \ they are 
cihli^'etl tti til their s|j| I rthntjf s h the ni.iiVtt \ahir and 
pr.t^e of tljese u|>crlhjitit s whxh fall and m m.rv ap|K'af^ to 
rise as ctirnparctl with them Uut thi t%,!l o- t tmd to imTeaM* 
the demand for t^^m. nor to lower the salur fd money, the only 
two rau5es whi«h tan raise the price of ttun Money, from a 
want t rctht, and fnjm other « allies, mav Ir m at demand, 
and ronsetf|uently »lrar, romftaratur p, with torn, htit no 
just print tple ran it l>c mamtamM that unthr (trnsm^ 

stances money would lie <hcap anti, thtrefore. thuit tfie prite 
of com woulti nse 

When we speak of the high or hiw % aloe of gold, silver, or any 
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Other commodity in different countries, we should always 
mention some medium in which we are estimating them, or no 
idea can be attached to the proposition. Thus, when gold is 
said to be dearer in England tlian in Spain, if no comme^ity is 
mentioned, what notion does the assertion convey? If com, 
olives, oil, wine, and wool be at a cheaper price in Spain than 
in England, estimated in those commodities gold is dearer in 
Spain. If, again, hardware, sugar, cloth, etc., be at a lower 
price in England than in Spain, then, estimated in those com- 
mtnlities, gold is dearer in Engird. Thus gold appears dearer 
or chca(>er in Spain as the fancy of the observer may fix on 
the medium by which he estimates its value. Adam Smith, 
having stamped corn and lalxiur as a universal measure of value, 
would naturally estimate the < om|iarative value of gt>ld by tlic 
quantity of those two objects for which it would excliange; and, 
accordingly, when he speaks of the comparative value of gold 
in two countries, I understand him to mean its value estimated 
in com and labour. 

But we liavc seen that, estimated in com, gold may l>c of very 
different value in two countries, I have endeavoured to show 
that it will he low in rich uiuntrics ami high in fxxir countries; 
Adam Smith is of a different opinion: he thinks Hut the value 
of gold, estimated in com, is highest in rich countries. But 
without further examining which of these opinions is correct, 
either of them is suffu irnt to show that gold will not necessarily 
be lower in tluisc countries which arc in jwsscssion of the mines, 
though this is a proposition maintained by Adam Smith. 
SupixKse England to Ihj ^)^>,ssscs^cd of the mines, and Arlam 
Smith's opinion, tliat gold is of the greatest value in rich t oun* 
tries, to be correct: although gold would naturally flow from 
England to all other countries in exchange for their it 

would not follow lliat gold was necessarily lower in England, 
as com|>arcd with com and laf)our. than in those countries. In 
another place, however, Adam Smith speaks of the precious 
metals Iveing neces,sarily lower in Spain and Portugal tiun in 
other [Kirts of Kuro(>e, because those countries happen to lie 
almost the exclusive possessors of the mines which produce 
them. *' Poland, where the feudal system still continues to 
take place, is at this day as f)cggarly a country as it was liefore 
the discovery of America. TMe money prtee of com^ Acpoyrrr, 
has thk afUL VAurm or thk paaaocs mktals tus 

rAtJ.KN in Poland in the same manner as in other parts of 
Europe. Their quantity, therefore, must have inmased there 
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OS in other places, atui neawly m Ote i^me pr^pttfUnfn la ikf mmmmti 
pfodiue 0 / Ike land and labour. This ini rcAM? of tlwf quantity 
of ttH)»e metah, however, nut, it scents, incrni>ciJ Uul Anniial 
produce; Ims neither tmpruvrtl the Truiui(ai*iuM'% ami tt^ruvil- 
lure o( the country, nor memJctl the cinuin'Un* o( in* 
ItahiUinU. S|)ain and Portugal, the Mpunlrics <*huh 
the mines, are, after PoUind. (>rrl\*tps the two imiNi l*cgjpu1v 
enunuies in Hiiro|>e. llic vwlue td the prr^ »ous mrtaU. Im»w- 
evrr, must he Unerr $n Spain and than in any oU»cr 

iMirts of Kuro|)c, Kwidcd not only with a frcj;;lii and iiivuraiKr, 
iHit ith the exjK‘nse of jinu^^Klin^, their r\j»or(:m<m l»emi: rillH*f 
prohihitetl or siibjn tetl tti a dutv /»i fa ihf afinual 

pfoduie of the land and labour^ thmfinf, thtif ifUiji iitv 9f;u%t he 
grealrr in those rounlrics than in anv other part n| |-.uro|*e: 
tluisfr count nev, ho\sr\rr. arc jwKirer than the ^»f<atrr |»an id 
Kurope. Tluni^h the feudal sv'-tem has Urn aUduhrd in SjMiin 
and Portiifjal, it Iuls not Ixen Mn^ccdid hv a inu» h Ipcttcr 
I>r Smith's argument apjw.tfv to me to In* tJu'' (Jold. uhrn 
estimated in corn, is iltea|»<r ui Spain tiun in other lountiirs, 
and the pnwd of this is n<»t that p»‘tn is givui hv oth^r npiintne* 
to S|Min h»r gi»ld, hut that doth. 'Ugo, hardware, arc ii) IhON' 
lounlno given in cx< hangc for that meud. 
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TAXES PAID BY THE PRODUCER 

M. Say greatly magnifies the inconveniences which result if 
a tax on a manufactured commodity is levied at an early, 
rather tlian at a late, period of its manufacture. The manu- 
facturers, he observes, through whose luinds the commodity 
may successively f>ass, must employ greater funds in consequence 
of having to advance the tax, which is often attended with 
con.siderablc difTunjlty to a manufacturer of very limited capital 
and credit. To this observation no objection can Im? made. 

Another inconvenience on which he dwells is that, in con- 
sequence of the advance of the tax, the profits on the advance 
also must be cimrged to the consumer, and that this additional 
tax is one from which the treasury derives no advantage. 

In this liitter objection I cannot agree with M. Say. The 
state, we will suppose, wants to raise mmedtateh £1000, and 
le>'ies it on u manufacturer, who will not for a twelvemonth lie 
able to charge it to the con.siimer on his finisheil commwiity. 
In consequeme of .such delay, he is obliged to charge for his 
commodity an additionid price, not only of £1000, the amount 
of the tax, but prolmbly of £1100, £100 lieing for interest on 
the £1000 advanced. lUit in return for this additional £100 
paid by the consumer, he has a real iKnefit, inasmuch as his 
payment of the tax which government rcquire<l immediately, 
and which he must finally pay, has been ixistponcd for a year; 
an opportunity, therefore, has l^een ofloriWd to him of lending 
to the manufacturer who had occitnion for it the £1000, at 10 ficr 
cent., or at any other rate of interest whiidi might be agreed 
upon. Eleven humlred pounds, payable at the end of one year, 
when money is at 10 fier cent, interest, is of no more value than 
£1000 to lie paid immediately. If government delayed receiving 
the tax for one year till the manufacture of the commotlily was 
completed, it would perhaps be obliged to issue an exchequer 
bill hearing interest, and it would pay as much for interest as 
the ronsufher would save in price, excep mg, indeed, that 
portion of the price which the manufacturer might be enabled, 
in consequence of the lax, to add to hts own real gains. If for 

asS 
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the interest of the exchequer bill governnienl woult! pey 5 per 
cent, a Ux of £50 is laved by not issuing it. If the mami* 
facturer borrowed the additioiial capital at 5 |>cr cent., and 
charged the consumer to per cent., he also will Itave gained 
5 per cent, on his advance, over and aliove uMial profits, 
$0 that the manufacturer and govermnent togt iIwt gain or 
save precisely Uie sum which the ctmMimcr jwi\ >. 

M. Simonde, in his excellent ^(irk, /> la Ruhff\f C\*mmffnaU, 
following tJkc same line of arg\inicnt as M. Say. has ralniUted 
Uiat a tax of 4000 fnincN, paid onginalls h\ a nutui facturer, 
whose profits were at the mmlcrate rate of 10 iH'r ixnt , wtmld, 
if the commiMliiy mAruifacture<l only thnut^di the hands 

of five different |vcrMjns. lie niiM-il to the < tm^uinrr to the vum 
of 6734 francs. This calrulatu»n pnKtrtb on tile M)p|ioMti<tn 
that he who first advanced tiie lax would mt ive fnun the next 
manufacluriT 4400 franc's, and he aj.Min from t)»r iirxt, 4H40 
francs; so that at each .step 10 j)er cent, on ii> v.ilue ^ouJd Ice 
added to it. This Is to sup[>osc ilwl the v.ilue of the tax wotdd 
lie accumulating at com|)ound inierevt, not at the rate of to 
per cent. |x*r annum, but at an abvdute rile of 10 i»cr cent at 
every step of its progress. This opinion <cf M cjr ^miondr 
would be correct if five years el.ipvrd l»rtw»rm the hr<t <id\.xnc^ 
of the tax and the s,ile of the taxed c<»mmodii\ to the ctm 
sumrr; but if one year onl> elipvetl. a rtinunrfation cjf 
francs, instead of 2734, would give a profit at the rate of 10 |>rr 
cent, per annum to ^1 who had contnl»utr<J to tlie ad\ati«r of 
the tax, whether the cornm<Mlity hori paxNcd tiirough the liamh 
of five manufacture n or filly. 



CHAPTER XXX 

ON TI1R fNFXUENC’E OF DEMAND AND StTPPLY ON PRICES 

It is ti)c cost of production which must ultimately regulate the 
price of commcjdities, and not, as has been often said, the pro- 

K rtion between the supply and demand: the proportion 
tween supply and demand may, indeed, for a lime, affect the 
market value of a commodity, until it is supplied in greater or 
less abundance, according as the demand may have increased 
or diminished ; but this effect will be only of temporary duration. 

Diminish the cost of pitnluction of hats, and their price will 
ultimately fall to their new natural price, although the demand 
should be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled. Diminish the cost 
of subsistence of men, by diminishing the natural price of the 
food and clothing by which life is sustained, and wages will 
ultimately fall, notwithstanding tliat the demand for lalxiurcrs 
may very greatly increase. 

The opinion that the price of commodities depends solely on 
the pro|>orlion of supply to demand, or demand to supply, has 
become almost an axiom in {mliiical economy, and has been 
the source of murlj error in that science. It is this opinion 
which has made Mr. Hiichanan maintain that wages arc not 
innucnceii by a rise or fall in the price of pfovisions, but solely 
by the demand and supply of labour; and Uiat a lax on the 
wages of laheuir would nc>t niisc wagi^s. l^ccause it would not 
alter the pn)|)ortion of the demand of lalxiurcrs to the supply. 

The demand for a commodity cannot be said to increase if 
no additional quantity of it lie purchased or consumed ; and yet 
under such circumstances its money value may rise. Thus, if 
the value of money were to fall, the price of every commodity 
would rise, for each of the' competiton would be willing to spend 
more money than before on iu purchase; but though its price 
rose 10 or 30 per cent., if no more were bought than before, it 
would not, I apprehend, be admissible to say that the variation 
in the price of the commodity was caused by the tnerea^ 
demand for it Its natural price, its money cost of production. 
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wtHt\d be really altered by the altered \*alue of money; and 
vbithout any increase of demauid, the price ol tite oiimmcxltty 
irouid be naturally adjusted to that new value. 

'* We have seen/’ says M. 5 ^ay, “ that the of priMluctkai 
determines the lowest price to ^liich lhinj»^ c.ui fiill the pnre 
Iwlow which they cannot remain for any length of lime, t)nau>e 
production would then be cither entirt‘l> stop|<d or dmnnulud.'^ 
Vol. ii. p. 26. 

He afterw’anis says that the dcmaml for p>M h«\ tng immt«rtt 
in a still Jtrcaler pro|)ortion lluin the Mipj'h , vitur the divoo\rry 
of the mines, “ its price in insicatl of falhn^r »n the pro- 

fKirtion of ten to one» fell only in the pro|>ortion ol hmr to tme. ** 
that is to sav, insteail of falling in pn>{xirt)on its natural 
price had fallen, fell in proportum as the ^npplv e\( echini the 
demand.^—** TJu luilue of every nmm^tty mn tj/tnn t t*t 4 
dtree! ratio to the detnand^ and to an invefir raSto /<» ihr 
The some opinion is cxpn*’w'K‘<l liv the Karl of I^iudmlalr 
** With respect to the variations in value, of h cvrrv thirty 
valuable is susceptible, if we txiiild for a moment >m|»|>ow tiial 
any substance posscsse<l intrinsic ami fixes) v alur. vo t<» rrmlrr 
an assumed quantity of it ronsuuitlv. under all md umsiaiwrs, 
of an equal value, then the degree of value of all thing', aver- 
tained by such a fixed standarfl. wouhl varv aMonlmg to the 
|in>poition betwixt the (pianttty of them and the iji inand for them, 
and ever>* commodity would, of rour*^. I»e suhjr< t to a variation 
in its value, from four different riruim'»tan<rs’ 

f. It would fw subject to an inrrra'e it^ value, from a 
dimtmttHm of its quantity, 

2, “ To a diminution of its value, from an augmentation of 
Its quantity. 

'‘It might suffer an augmentatMu in its value, fr^on tha 
circumstance of an increases! demand, 

4. Its value might lie diminidietJ bv a fadufr of dnuand. 

“ As it will, however, clearly aji>|>car tlial no u^mm^lity can 
possess fixed and intrinsic value, so as to qualifv ii for a mrasun? 
of the vaJue of other commoililics, mankin<i ar^ indin *^1 to scleri, 
as a practical measure of value, that whirJi apf»rars Uie bast 

• If, wUh the qvJOtilv of col4 wh^h 

DorUb nnlv wrvMi fnt ihtt matunl^rt trr o| tiUfioU ziui Ih^r 

wmikl bp abiiiMUot. *n4 would murf* ihtzf^r n »n ihry zt 

In other words, in rirhanafns thrm l-r »r»» wv 

ibouM be oNiaed to «%t ptop'rtKnallr » rf'Strr ^nznUty ^4 lh»l 

M « larw qaamity ol Ihrxe mHal* is wsrd ffjr zn4 *• Ifcts ^^irtlrai 

te uukI lor no other p u rpoae. Ukt^ mnains lr%s to Iw rmtOorwl « fumitM 
and lewrUtry; now tbti warcilr to Ihrir rsloe -Say, vof tt p jid. 
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liable to any of these four sources of variations, which are the sole 
causes of alteration of value, 

•• When, in common language, therefore, we express the value 
of any commodity, it may vary at one period from what it is at 
another, in consequence of eight different contingencies;— 

1. From the four circumstances above stated, in relation to 
the commodity of which we mean to express the value. 

a. “ From the same four circumstances, in relation to Uie 
commodity we have adopted as a measure of value." * 

This Lh true of monof)olised commodities, and, indeed, of the 
market price of all other commodities for a limited period. If 
the demand for hats should he doubled, the price would imme- 
diately rise, but that rise would l>c only temporary, unless the 
cost of production of hats or their natural price were raised. 
If tlie natural price of breocl should fall 50 {)€r cent, from some 
great discover)* in the science of agriculture, the demand would 
not greatly increase, for no man would desire more than would 
satisfy hU wants, and as the demand would not increase, neither 
would the supply; for a commcxlity is not supplied merely 
because it can be produced, but because there is a demand for 
it. Here, tlien, wc have a case where the supply and demand 
have scarcely varied, or. if they have increased, they have 
increased in the same proportion; and yet the price of bread 
will have fallen 50 \x*r cent., at a time, too, when the value of 
money had continued invariable. 

Commodities which arc mono)K)li5ed, either by an individual 
or by a romjiany, vary according to the law which Lord faiuder' 
dale has laid down: they fall in pro|^>ortion as tJie .sellers augment 
their quantity, and rise in prof)ortion to the eagerness of the 
buyen to purchase them ; their price has no necessar)' connec- 
tion with their natural value: but the prices of commodities 
which are subject to competition, and whose quantity may be 
increased in any moderate degree, will ultimately depend, not 
on the state of demaml and supply, but on the increased or 
diminished cost of their production. 

* .Sw impary inlu tk* Xatwf umd Orifin Pmhhe WtaiiM p 1 j. 
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ON 

•In the present chapter I shall enter into sc^mr inquiry rr^pertinu 
the inrtuence of macliinery on the mir rests of the clifTeirni 
classes of society, a subject of j^rrat ini|>*iriai)« e. aiuJ ow ahich 
ap|)cars never to have Nren invoii^teit m a iniumrr to Irawf to 
any certain or satisf.ictor\* n*sijlts. It ts niorr mt umlM^nl <^n 
me to declaa* my opinion on this question, iHnativ* thrv have, 
on further reflection. undei^Mue a cuuMtierahlr thanffr. aikI 
although 1 am not auan* that I have ever puhlishrsj Aiutluojit 
rcs|)cciin^ muchincrv’ wln*!i it i> neie' s^irv lor me t<» ft tract, 
>*el I have in other ways ^»i\rn mv support to <h»< trines which 
1 now tliink erroneous; it liierefore lwM»fnrs a tluiy m me to 
sulMtiit my present views to cx^iinination. with mv rtas^uis lor 
enteruinin^ them. 

Kver since I first lunu ti mv attention to qut slums ol |/«>hijt al 
economy, I have l>een of n[ union that sucii an applKatum t»l 
machiner)' to any Imuieh of pr<Hhi< tion as should lust* the tdlect 
ol lalniur was a tirncral ait on)}s;i nit'll ofdv with 

tliat (Kjrtion of inconveinmie which m nu»st attentis the 

removal of capital an<l blxMir from «mr tiuplovnu nl to another. 
It Apfiearett to me that, provitied the Imdl vrtls harl the same 
money renU, Uicy would lie IxmehtesJ hv the retliutum m the 
prictvi of some of the commtalities on whuh tlufse rents were 
exj)endeil, and which retlut turn <d pn<e ct»ult| not fail to Ite tJie 
conscciuencc of the rmplovinmi t*l iTi.u!uurr; TJ-r lapitalut, 
I thought, was rvrntualiv Unchtisl prctivK m Uwr some 
manner, fie, indeetl. who made the do^osery <*1 t)ie machine, 
or who first us<dully app!ie>) if. wouM mjov an atlditumaJ 
advantage by making great profits lor a time , Imt. in 
os the machine came into gcticral us< , the pru r of the fvmmvMjtty 
produced would, from the cffc< ts of omqKtfiem, »mk to lU <c#%l 
of production, when the rajutakst would get the same money 
profits OA iKfore. and he would only ptirtuqtatc m the gmrrol 
advantage a$ a consumer, by feeing cnafdcd, with the same 
money revenue, to command an aiklUKmal ouantity of comforu 
and enjoymciat. The class of lab<juren also, I thought, was 

26s 
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equally benefited by the use of machinery, as they would have 
the means o( buying more commodities with the same money 
wages, and I thought that no reduction of wages would take 
place because the capitalist would have the power of demanding 
and employing the same quantity of labour as before, althougli 
he might be under the necessity of cmpUiying it in the pro- 
duction of a new or, at any rate, of a different commcxlity. 
If, by improved machinery, with tlic miplovincnt of the siimc 
quantity of lalxiur, the quantity of stiKkings could he quad- 
rupled, and the demand for st«x:kings were only doubled, some 
labourers would necessarily Ik; discharged frf>m the stiK'king 
trade; but as tlie cafiital witirh employed them was still in 
being, and as it wits the interest of iliose who had it to employ 
it protliu tively, it appeared to me that it would l>o employed 
on the prixluction of some other commodity useful to the society, 
for which there could not fail to Ik; a deman<l ; for 1 was, and am, 
deeply impressed with the truth of the obsrrvatkm of Adam 
Smith, that ’* the desire for fiKnl is limited in every man by the 
narrow capacity of the human stoma< h, hut the desire of the 
conveniences and tirnaments of building, dress, eijuipiige, and 
household furniture, seems to have no limit or certain Iwundary/’ 
As, then, it appeared to me that there would lie the same demand 
for lal>>ur as In^fore, and that wages wtmid 1 m' no lower, I thought 
that the laU^uring class would, equally with the iillur ilasst*s, 
partk t{>ute in the adviinlage, from the giruTol cheapness of 
commiKlities arising from the use of mai hinery. 

These were my opinions, and they continue unaltered, as far 
as regards the landlord and the cipitalUt; but 1 am convma*d 
that the substitution of machinery for human laliotir is often 
very injurious to the interests of the i lass of )aU>urers. 

My mistake arose from the supposition that whenever the 
net income of a sticicty increasetb its gross metime would also 
increase; I now, however, sec reason to Ik‘ MtisfirfJ that the 
one fund, from which lanilli>rds and capitalists derive their 
revenue, may increase, while the other, that ufK>n which the 
lalxmrin^ class mainly defend, may diminUh, and therefore it 
follows, if I am right, that the same cause which may increase 
the net revenue of the i^uniry may at the same time render 
the population rrdundiint, and deteriorate the condition of the 
lahourtT.^ 

A capitalist, wx will suppose, empUm a capital of the value of 
£ao,ooo, and that he carries on the joint business of a farmer 
and a manufacturer of necessaries. Wc wtU further suppose 
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that £7000 of this capital is in vestal in fixctl rapit^l, vu. in 
building's, implements, etc., etc., and that the 
is nnployed as circulating c.ipiu] in the siip;mfi of Ui^our. 
Let us suppose, too, that jmdits are lo |ht am., and am%e- 
qucntly Umt the capitalists capital is c\riy yc.u pm mlo lU 
original state of elliciency and \iclds a proiit oi 

kacli year the citpitalist U^gins his i^pt ratii»ns |i\ having hwxi 
and metssaries in his posM sM.m of thi valm* /ppixxv. ail of 
which he sells in the coutm* of the year tti his own workmen for 
that sum «>f money, and. dunn;r the smie |M"n»nj. he \k\\ \ ihun 
the like amount of money for w.tges: at the md (d ihr viar 
they replace in his jxKsi'S'^ion fo*Ml and ^a^s^.lflr^ < ( rhe value 
of 1 5,000, £2000 of which he ronsuriHA htinsell. «*f disjx^sc^ of 
as may best suit liLs pha^^ure and gr.uitit.itkm. .\^ far iu ihr^e 
prcnlucts arc concerned, tin gn.ss pr<Mlu<e for lliat vrai u 
and the n<t pn^l’.ne {2000. >upjr«isr. now, that the 
following year the rapilali^l f injdov > half hi^ rn< 11 in < •ttiNlro' ting 
a mailline, and the other half in pfo<ln< ing ItMtd .mil nm^iuirien 
as usual. During that year h*’ would pav the ^ijrn of (t t,ooo 
in wages as usual, iuul wtMihl m 11 .md ru'c^vanr^, t«» the 
same amount to his workiiun. but wh.it would li the <Avr the 
lollovsing y< ar? 

While the machine was Ixdng made, only one half of the iiiu,il 
OjUantity of fiKxi and '-.irHs woiiM U* oht.onrd. .md tlirv 
would Ik only one half the v.due of the (juantitv whi<h wa« 
proiliiccil Ixdore, The machine would In w«>rth ami 

the hxKj and nriass^irirs and. thrnf<'f< tie • .»p<tal of 

the capitalist would Im* gr* at a^ Ufore. i< r hr wi uld have, 
liesides these two values, ht^ fisnl i.ipUa) worth m.ikmg 

in the whole £20,000 capita), and | Jo/jo juoht Aftc r r|*dm img 
this latter sum for his own csfrcnM h< wotiM have ;i nognalrf 
ctrioilating capital ih.in /’5500 with whi-h to cans on !u^ Mjb 
sequent operations, and, there fc*rc . his mr.on of itnplovmg 
lalwcur would be reduced in the proportion of m pcx^*o to £s5<>o, 
and. ronsec|uently. all the laUair which was Uforr ttnphiyr4 
by £7500 would lieo^mc rediirvhini. 

The redact'd quantity of laUmr whi h the rapitalut tan 
employ, must, indeed, with the assintamr fd the machine, and 
alter d^uctions for it* rqwirs, pn^duce a v'alue rqual to £7500, 
it must replace the drcul.iiing capital with a profit of £2000 r>fi 
the whole capital, but if this Ik done, if tl*e mt irtccrftje Ik not 
dimin»hed,o( what imporiam e is it to the eafutaint whethrt the 
gross tncooic be of the value of l^yoo.ai £10,000, of of £15^00? 
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although. the net produce will not be 
dinimished m value, although its power of purchasing com- 
modiuw may be weatly increased, the gross produce have 
Wien from a value of £15,000 to a value of £7500: and as 
the power of supporting a population, and employing labour 
depends always on the gros* produce of a nation, and not on 
Its net produw, there will necessarily be a diminution in the 
demand for lalxmr. population will become redundant, and the 
situaUon of the lalwuring classes will be that of distress and 
poverty. 

As, however, the power of saving from revenue to aild to 
capiul must depend on the effirien* y of the net revenue, to 
Mtisfy the wanu of the capitalist, it could not fail to follow 
from the reduction in the price of commoditii-s consequent on 
the introduction of machinery that with the same wants he 
would have increased means of saving increased facility of 
transferring revenue into capital. But with every increase of 
capital he wouhl employ more laiwurers; and, therefore, a 
portion of the jjeople thrown out of work in the first instance 
would lie sulMcquently employ.-d; and if the increased produc- 
tion, in conswjuence of the employment of the machine, w.as so 
great as to afford, in the sliaiie of net produce, as great a iiuantitv 
of f«xl and necessaries as existed Ix-fore in the form of gross 
produce, there would be the same ability to cmploN the whole 
population, and, therefore, there would not necessarily lie imv 
redundancy of people. 

All I wish to irove is that the discovery and use of machinery 
may be attended with a diminution of gross produce- and 
whenever that is the case, it will lie injurious to the lalxiurins 
Class, as luimc of their numk-r will k thrown out of cmpl.iv" 
mcni, and mpulation will kcome redundant compared with 
the funds which are to employ it. 

The case which I have supposed is the most simple that I 
could select; but it would make no difference in the result if 
We suppos^ that the machinery was applied to the trade of 
any manufacturer - that of a clothier, lor example, or of a 
cotton manulacturer. If. in the trade of a clothier, less cloth 
would Ixr produced alteV the introduction of machinerv for a 
part of that quantity which is disposed of for the punMse of 
paying a large body ol workmen would not be required livtheir 
employef. In consequence of using the machine, it would be 
necessary for him to reproduce a s-aluc only equal to the value 
consumed, together with the profits on the whole capital. 
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£7500 mf^t do this at cffectuaUy as £15^ did before, tha 
CMst difltnng in no respect from the fonnrr tn^tanrr. It may 
be said, however, that the demand for doth would ha as great 
as before, and it may be asked from whence wcHikl thU «ut>ply 
come? But by whom would the cloth be demanded? By the 
farmen and the other producers of necessaries, who empioyed 
their capitals in prcnlucing these necessaries as a mran«of 
tng cloth: they gave com and necessiiries to the rhtthirr ft*r 
cloth, and he bestowed them cm bu csurknien hit the cloUi 
which their work afforded him. 

This trade would now tTase; the clothier wcnild not ^sant tiu 
food and clothing, having fewer men 10 empl»*v .ind l>a\mg lesi 
cloth to dispose of. The farmers and <iihrr«», who i*nlv pro- 
duced necessaries as mrtins to an end, could no longer ohum 
cloth by such an application of tlieir capttab, and, (hrrrfotf. 
they would either thcmselvis empl<»v their capilab in pTcnhic ing 
cloth, or would lend them to <»ihcrs, in <*rder that tlu^ nmirniHlitv 
really wanted might l>e fumi^lird; .md that for whi<h no nnr 
had the means of (mying. <»r f»»r which there wa\ no drmxind, 
might cca.se to Ik? pr<.Mlu*<d. 'nn>. then, Icatb y\s to the some 
result; the demand for lal>oiir woiihl dmiiniAh, and the o*m' 
mcMiities necessarv* to the supinirt of lal»onr w<»uld not l»c 
prcKlurcd in the same alnindame. 

If those' views Ih’ rorrt^it, it follows, first, that the diw»>vrrv 
and useful application of ma< hin<rv always h ads tn thr in< irasc 
of the net pnxiucc of the muntrv, althouiih it mar not, aiut 
will not, after an inconsiderable intf r\aJ, the valiir of 

that net priKiuce. 

Secondly, that an inrrraM’ <*f the n»t pr*«<Jmr of a iiHintry i» 
compatible with a diminution of the gr<rss i>r<Klu‘ r. and that 
the motives for employing nwhinrry are always nufliitmt to 
ensure its employment if it will in^rra e the mi produce, 
although it mayi and frefjuentlv must, diminish U/th the 
quantity of the gross proflme and its value. 

Thirdly, that the opinion cnirftainrrl h\ the UlKninng claM, 
that the employment of machinery ts frwjumtlv dr trimcmtaJ to 
their interc'sU, is not founded on prejudice and ern^r, tail t» 
conformable to the concct principles of p» 4 iti<al ccemomy. 

Fourthly, that if the imprmrd means of jjfotlmtKm, in consr- 
quence of the use of machinery, shmiH imrrav? the net firodtice 
of a ooiintry in a degree so great as not to rliminish the groM 
produce (I mom always quantity of ff»mmtKljiir*, and not 
value), then the eituation of all claves will lie tmpfos erf. The 
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landlord and capitalist will benefit, not by an increase of rent 
and profit, but by the advantages resulting from the expenditure 
of the same rent and profit on commodities very consideralny 
reduced in value, while the situation of the lal^uring classes 
will also be considerably improved; First, from the increased 
demand for menial servants; secondly, from the stimulus to 
savings from revenue which such an abundant net produce will 
afford; and, thirdly, from the low price of all articles of tun' 
sumption on which their wages will l>c expended. 

Indcjicndently of the consideration of the discovery and use of 
machinery, to which our attention has liecn just directed, the 
labouring class have no small interest in the manner in which 
the net income of the country is expended, although it should, 
in all cases, be expended for the gratification and enjo>inents 
of those who arc fairly entitled to it. 

If a landlord, or a capitalist, ex|)cn(ls his revenue in the manner 
of an ancient baron, in the support of a great numl>cr of retainers, 
or menial servants, he will give employment to much more 
lalxmr than if he ex|>efuled it on fine clothes or costly furniture, 
on carriages, on horses, or in the purchase of any other luxuries. 

In lioth rases the net revenue would l)c the same, and so would 
be the gross revenue, hut the former would Iw realised in dif- 
ferent commcxlities. If my revenue were* ^10,000, the same 
ctuantity nearly of pnwitictive labour would l>c cmp](»\CMl 
whether 1 realised it in fine clothes and costly furniture, etc., 
etc., or in a ((uantity of food and clothing of the same value. 
If, however, I realised my revenue in the first set of commo- 
dities, no more lal)Our would Ixr fonstqutnUy employed: I 
should enjoy my furniture and my clothes, and there would l>c 
an end of them ; but if I realised my revenue in food and clothing, 
and my desire was to employ menial serv'anls, alt thi»se whom 
1 could so employ with iny n^venue of {10,000, or with the 
fi>od and clothing which it would purchase, would be to l)c added 
to the former demand (or labourers, and this addition would take 
place only liecausc I chose this miKle of ex|xmding my rc\enuc. 
As the labourers, then, are interested in the demand (or labour, 
they must naturally de<ire that as much of Uk re\*cnue as 
possible should be ciivcrtcxl from rx|)enditure on luxuries to l>c 
expemkil in the support of menial ser\Nints. 

In the same manner, a countrv engaged in war, and which is 
under the necessity of maintaining large fleets and armies, 
employs a great many more men than wdl be emplo>xd when 
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the war terminates^ and the annual expenses whtcii it 
with it, cease. 

If I were not called upon Cor a tax of £500 durii^ the war. an<t 
winch is expended on men in the situations of suUiicrv ami satlors, 
1 might probably expend that portion of my intxinn* on lurniturr» 
clotbes, books, etc., etc., and whether it was rx|ien«ln) tn the 
one way or in the oUier, there would be ti)e same qtuntitx <<f 
lal)our employed in production ; for the food and « lothtng ot the 
soldier and sailor would require the siune amtmnt i»i tm!o>trv 
to produce it as the more luxurious o»mm4viittr%. but in tlw 
case of the war, there wt^uld Iw the additumal 4lem.ind for inm 
as soldiers and sailors; and, itm^cqurnilv. a war whu li oip- 
ported out of the revenue, and m»l fnmi the rapiul of a iountiy, 
IS favourable to the increase of |>opulation. 

At the termination of the war, when jwrt of inv revenue 
reverts to me, and is cmploycti as liehire in the puf» of wme, 
furniture, or other luxuries, the i^opulition whu It it l>rfnrr 
supported, and which the war <'alle«l into existrm c. will lir<*f*me 
redundant, and by its cfTccl on the re^l of the fKipoUtmn, ami its 
competition with it for employment, wmII xink the valor ot waijrn, 
and very materially deteriorate the c<»ndition of the taUrtuing 
classes. 

There is one other cavetiuit should l*e noticed of tlie |*<»s^ihilitv 
of an increase in the am«Hint of the net rc\ niiie nf a * »Mitilrv, and 
es'cn of its gross revenue, with a diminution of ^Innand (or 
laliour, and that is when the UlxHir of hordes Milctitutcd for 
that of man. If I employe*! one hundred men on m> farm, and 
if I found that the fowl l>estow*‘*| on hliv of thoM^ nun rnuld 
l>e diverted to the supfKirl *)( h*»r>es, am! afford me a jfrratrr 
return of raw pnnlucc, after allowing f<»t the interest ui tlie 
capital which the purchase of the horws wcmld ab'-orb, it 
Ixc orlvantagcous to me to sufivtitute tljc hordes for the men, arwl 
I should accordingly do so; Imt thi^ w<m!d not l*e Utr tlie 
interest of the men, and unless the inc<yme I obu med was so 
much increased as to enable me to employ tlie m^n as well 
hordes, it is csddenl that tlie popuUlwm wnsild l»r^oine redufKiont 
and the lalxiurcr’s confliuon would sink m tl*e general 
It Ls es ident he could not, under any drrumsUnees, U etTq 4 oyr-l 
in agriculture; but if the pr(Klu<^e of the Und were imTraie*l by 
the substitution of horses for men, he might Ipt rmj»kivr»l m 
manufactures, or as a menial smant. 

The statements which I have ma*Je will not, I iKipe, to the 
ififercsKC that machinery should not be encouraged. To rluci* 
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date the principle, I have been supposing that improved 
machinery is suddenly discovered and extensively used; hut 
the truth is that these discoveries arc gradual, and rather 
operate in determining the employment of the capital which 
saved and anumulated than in diverting capital from it> 
actual employment. 

With every increase of capital and {>opulation food will 
generally rise, on account of its lieing more ditTicult to prodm^c. 
'I’hc consc(|uencc of a rise of food will he a rise of wages, an<l 
evciy rise of wages will have a tendency to determine the saved 
capital in a greater proportion than licfore to the emplo\rnrni 
of machinery. Machinery and labour are in constant cum- 
(letition, and the former can frequently not be employed until 
lalKHir rises. 

In America and many other countries, where the food of man 
i.s easily provided, there is not nearly such great temptation to 
employ machinery as in Kngland, where food is high and costs 
much lalxmr for its pro<luction The same cause that raises 
lalK)ur dors not niisc the value of machines, and, therefore, 
with every augmentation of capital, a greater pro[>ortion of it is 
employed on machinery. The demand for lal>our will continue 
Ui increase with an increase of ('apital, hut not in pro|x>rtion to 
its increase; tlic ratio will ne<essarily Ih! a <iirninishing ratio.* 

I have Indore ol)ser\ed, too, that the iniTean* of net inromo. 
estimated in commodities, whuh is always the conNC«jucnce td 
improved machinery, will Iciul to new savings and aicumula- 

• “ Thr <|rnt.in«l for tUiour »>fi ihr inrrr,isirj» of rirrtil.itms and 

not of ftxrti rapUal. Wrrr tt Imr lh.it Ihr prf*|'orti.m l»rli\rt’n thrv* two 
^irt« cif rapit.il Ihr at ill .mil m .01 o>iiiilriri, thru. iriilm'U, 

it follows that the- fvunO»fr <»f laUnirrcn rmi'lovrU in propivtion to th»* 
Ih*' wrralch of the st.ilr Hut such a p»>sitif»ri ha« not Ihr vrnhl.vric/' »»f 
prohalulitv arl^ .uf euU|vat«'*1. aiitl ri\th<u(ion r hxM 
capital Ix'ari a lar«rr ar-l larger proportion to rirciilalini; capital Th** 
ainiUint of capital »mpl<i\»'»l in Ihr pr>>«hirti.m of 4 plrcr of Ilriti4h 

mtidtn n at lr.isi 4 hnmlrnl, pft‘|i.»hlv a thononU tmirti irr^airr than that 
cftiplovcd ill Ihr priHlnclton 4 similar pircc of Indian imidin And the 
prnpnrinHi of cnciiUllnif capital cfiiplo^rd la a hundred or a thmixand 
tiniex It IS raxv to Conceive that, under certain circiimvtancr^. the 

wholr of the annual <avtnt;x of an indii«triiMi^ j>rf 7 plr miitht Iw* addetl to 
hxed capital, in which cav lhr%- wouhl ha\e no effret in incteaMnjr the 
demand for lalM>ur " — llarton, (>»• fA# (VwJi/iow *>/ ih4 / oAownnf e/ 

p.tite 16. 

It U not cA^v, I think, to nmccivc that. umW any circurovtance^, an 
IncrfAM!) of capital ihoiild not be followed by an inrieaMHi tlrmand f«»f 
laUiur; the iuo«t that can be i«. that the ilemontl will be in a dimtni»h- 
inn ralio.^ Mr Bortim. in the pnbhratic'n, has, I think, taken a 

csiTTrct view of *oinr of the eflnrtx id an tnrrra.Mii« om^sunt of hsed capital 
on the ciyidititin of the lahounnf cUoaco. essay omtaios much 
valuable Informatioo. 
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tions. Theiic savings, it must lx* rcmemUTc<i. are anniiaJi 
and must soon create a fund much greater than the gn^ss rc\ enue 
onginally IonI by the discover)’ of the machine, when the demand 
for lafMJur will l>e as as Ixditre, an<! t!)c situation of the 

|wplc will l>e still further improvetl by the int rc.iscd s^ivings 
which the increaM'd net revenue will still enable them to make. 

Tlie employment of maclunrr)* could ne\er !>e s;ifcly clis- 
couraged in a state, (or if a «apit*d is not allowed to get the 
greatest net revenue that the of m.i» hinerv w ill afT(»rd here, 
it will lx carrit<l abriuid, an<l this miivt Ik* a much more st*rious 
di'-i miragemi nt to the demand lor lalnair than the most exlen- 
si\c emplosinent o( in.ichincrv . for while a capital is enifiloyed 
in lhi-» Country it rnii^t create a demand for M»mr lalHuir, 
machmiTs cannot Im* worked without the a'-NC*tancr of men, it 
cannot U* made hut with the (imtnhution of tlieir lil>our, Hy 
invr\ting part cd a capital m irnpro\td ina< hinerv there will lx 
a diriunutiMO in the pfogrr-'^is r d« m tnd f*«r lalM)ur ; hy exfHirfing 
it to another lounlrv the demand will lx wdiolls annihilateii. 

'Hie pn^cH nf < fHnmixiiiie**. are Kgul.ited h\ their txwt of 
pr'*dmiit»n lU <n»plo\ing improsed ma< hinerv. the cost of 
pnxhn tion of <<*Muno<ht;* iv r*'di)«e<l, and, < on*>c juently, vou 
can ath rd t<» mII ihnn m 1 n i^n markets at a « heajxr pn« r. 
If, howesrr. w< rr to r< j<'< t tl;e U'^e of ma< hinerv, while all 
other « l•vlnlf;< ^ <n«».iirag«d it. sou would lx obliged to exj^oM 
\our in ex* h.mge («»f ft.f<ign till yoii sunk the 

natural pre « » of \*4ir to th* prj<es «»( oth^r rtninlrics. 

In making vour r\«hangrv vm*Jj tho^x »ountr»rs y<m might give 
a *'».nimodilv wh;« h < tw • tl o. n‘ l,iK.or la re (or a tomnuMjit v 
whs'h < 0.1 t*ni .il>r-«ad. an 1 this di ‘. kIs antageous exchange 
WMiild isr tl.e « un o . jiiem »’ < f \<«ur <»vsn ait. for the 
which vo*i r\j>ort, and whi< h co^t \<'ii two daw' laKair, wooM 
liAsr \f>u only one d \<»ii h.id not re]r'te<l tfir uvr «>f 
m.a<imrr’». tlie Mrsi^es fd whi<h )oijr nciglibjufi luuj more 
Wisely appropriated to iheiUHlvci, 


K 



CHAPTER XXXn 

M. MALTUUS^S OPINIONS ON RENT 

Althovor the nature of rent has in the former pages of this 
work been treated on at some length, yet 1 consider mysell 
bound to notice some opinions on the subject which appe^ to 
me erroneous, and which are the more im|X}rtant as they are 
found in the writings of one to whom, of all men of the present 
day, some branches of economical science are the most indebted. 
Of Mr. Malthus*s Essay on Population 1 am happy in the 
opportunity here afforded me of expressing my admiration, 
leie assaults of the opponents of this great work have only 
served to prove its strength; and I am persuaded that its just 
reputation will spread with Uie cultivation of that science of 
which it b so eminent an ornament. Mr. Malthus, tix>, has 
satisfactorily explained tlie principles of rent, and showed that 
it rises or falls in proportion to the relative advantages, cither 
of fertility or situation, of the different lands in cultivation, and 
has thereby thrown much light on many difficult points con* 
nected with the subject of rent, which were before either un- 
known or very imperfectly understood ; yet he appears to me 
to have fallen into scmie errors which his authority makes it 
the more necessary, whibt his characteristic candour renders it 
kss unpleasing, to notice. One of these errors lies in supposing 
rent to be a clear gain and a new creation of riches. 

I do not assent to all the opinions of Mr. Buchanan concerning 
rent; Imt with those expres^ in the following passage, quoted 
from hb work by Mr. Malthus, 1 fully agree, and throne 1 
must dissent from Mr. Malthus*s comment on them. 

** In thb view it (rent) can form no general addition to the 
stock of the community, as the neat surplus in question b 
nothing more than a revenue transferred from one class to 
another; and from the mere circumstance of its thus changing 
hands, it b clear that rio fund can arise out of which to pay 
taxes. The revenue whidi pa>^ for the produce of the land 
exbts already in the hands of those who purchase that produce; 
^ if Ihl price of subsistence were kmct» it would stiU itmam 
in thdr hoiAs, where it would be just as avaSabk for taxation 
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at whm, bv a higiMr prioe. it b tnmtfmid lo Ibt burial 
pmprktor. 

After various o tM ur v ations on the dtflfrrmoe brtvmti mu 
produee and manufactured cummtidiiies, Ur. Malthui aslu, ^ b 
It possible* then, witli U. de Stiiuondi* to rtirard rvtit as the sole 
piodiicr of labour^ wfckh has a value purely nominal, and the 
mere result of tfiat au([m^tatkMi of price wlikh a seller ot^ains 
in cons^uence of a peculiar privik^^r; or, sriih Mr. Buchanan^ 
to consider it as no addition to U»e national aealih, Init merely 
a transfer of value, advanUfpMUt only to the Uunlkudi. and 
pn>f»rtional>ly to the ofmsumrri ^ * 

I have already ex|>res<cd my opinion on Uit» subject in treating 
of rent, and liavT now only further to add, that mtt is a maiion 
of value, as 1 understand that word* but ml a rmtUoti of 
wealth. If the price of com, from the dtiTiculty of (vroductnn 
any portion of it, should nve (n>m (4 to £5 quarter, a huUkio 
of ouarters will be of the value of £5,000.000 instead of £4,000*0001 
and as Uiis com will excitant mit only for more m^mey, liut for 
more of every oUier cornnKHliiy, the mitnetwin win liave a 

C rater amount of value ; ami a« no one else will, tn cronsequenee, 
ve a tew, the vKiety ahof^rther will be fjos%e%%ed of greater 
value, and, in tliat Mmse, rent u a creatum of value. Hut dits 
value is so far nominal Utai it o^kls nothing to the wealth, Untl 
is to say, the necessaries, c^insenirnces^ and eiijo>'inetita ol the 
society. We should iiave prrt iKly itw same quantity and no 
more of oomrmdities, and Uie %me miUi<m i|uarterf ol oum as 
before; Ihji tlie edcct of its lirtng rated at £5 per 4|uartrr iiHUiad 
of £4 wuuki be to transfer a fscirtion <d Uie value of the com 
ami commodities fr^im tiieir fomier possesvim Ui the tandkiids. 
Rent, then, is a erration of satue, but not a creation of wealth; 
it adds nothing to the resources of a country ; it does not enabla 
it to maintain Beets and arrases; for tlie cmiistry would havi 
a gneaier disposable fund if its land am of a lietter quality, 
arid it could employ the same capital without gmerating a rmu 
It must then be admitted that Mr. Siwnondi a^ Mr Huchanafi, 
for both their optmons are sulistantially the same, wife c o ffu c t 
srhen they ednsidered rent as a saluc purely nominal, and oi 
forming no addition to the national i^tb, but mrr^ as a 
transfer of value, advantageous only to the landlords and 
proportiotiably mjurious to the consumer. 

In another pan of Mr. Malthut's lymry ha obatrvci, 
** that the immediatt cause of mii as obviously Use eaoM of 

* Am imemtn Mi tte Watar# anS reoOMM JMr, p. tf* 
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price above the cost of production at which raw produce sells 
in the market;*' and, in another place, he says, "that the 
causes of the high price of raw produce may be stated to be 
three:— 

" First, and mainly, that quality of the earth by which it can 
be made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life than is 
required for the maintenance of the persons employed on the land. 

" Secondly, that quality peculiar to the necessaries of life, of 
being able to create Uieir own demand, or to raise up a numlicr 
of demanders in profxirtion to the quantity of necessaries 
produced. 

" And thirdly, the comparative scarcity of tlic most fertile 
land." In speaking of the high price of com, Mr. Malthus 
evidently docs not mean the price per quarter or per bushel, 
but rather the excess of price for which the whole pro<lucc will 
sell atjovc tlic cost of its pnMiurtiun, including always in the 
term '* cost of its production " profits as well as wages. One 
hundreil and fifty quarters of com at {3 lo^. |)er quarter would 
yield a larger rent to the landloni Uian too quarters at £4, 
provided the cost of prcHiuction w'crc in Ixilli cases the same. 

High price, if the expression l>c used in this sense, cann<it then 
be called a rause of rent; it cannot be sai»l that the immediate 
cause of rent is obviously the excess of price alxivc the cost of 
production, at which raw priKluro sells in the market," for that 
excess is itself rent. Rent Mr. Malthus has defined to lie 
" that [Hirtion of the value of the whole prinJui e uhirh remains 
to the owner of Uic land after all tlic outgoings l»elonging to 
its cultivation, of whatever kind, have liecn paid, including the 
profits of the capital cmplo\e<l, estimates! acconling to Uie 
usual and onlinary rate of the profits of agricultural stock at 
the time licing." Now, whatever sum this excess may sell for, 
is money rent; it is what Mr. Malthus means by " the excess 
of price ah<ivc the cost of pHnluetion at which raw pHnlticc sells 
in Uie market; " and, therefore, in an inquir)* into the causes 
which may elevate the price of raw pnxiuce, comi>arcd wiUi 
the cost of production, w*c arc inquiring into the causes which 
mav elevate rent. 

In reference to the first cause which Mr. Malthus has assigned 
lor the rise of rent, luunely, ** that quality of the earth by which 
it can be made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of 
life thanis required for the maintenance of the persons csnplox^ 
on the land," he makes the following obsers^tions; " We still 
want to know why the consumption and supply are such as to 
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iMkf the price to ^ily exctxtl the coti of pnwluction, Md 
ituin cauw m cvulrntly the /c»ft/»/y o( the wth in imniudm 
Uic nccc^nc* of life, nimmuh thi< plenty. 

**' *•** execit will dinuniilt; <limini«h it 

rtill further and it will divuppear." True, tlic ev,ry< of iwers 
tones will dmiuibh ami div»i.jwar. Iwt th.«t r. not the questwn 
T^e question is, whether the c^,^r^v of their prse aUuc Uw nMl 
of their priKhieiion will dintiMi<.h ami disapinar, lor it t* on this 
that money nni depend*. I* Mr, .Maliltu* «.iff.inir.l m hi* 
mfcrem-c. Utat lioc.iu*e the r\.e*» quant it \ will .iunmivli and 
divipjM-ar, therefore " tlw eau*e of the AifA pri,e of the i»e*r* 
tone* of hfe alx.ve tile rost „i i.r.-hicli. !, „ i., |.e foutvl in their 
alMindaiiiv. niiher tiuui m t},< ir m an itv, and i* not only essi-iili- 
allv diflcrent from the li;(.'h prux* <Mea'Hinr*| hy arlituial mono- 
polies, Imt frian the hii;h prn e of thoM- jwi uliar prmliu t* of tlie 
«»nh. not i-onnertetl with |.«k|. whuli nuv l<e railed natural 

ttml no’tN^rx* mot)4i|wt]t4 % ^ ** 

Are then- nti rirrtirn.(;uim umJrr ^^Urh ihr frMiliiv a( fiir 
lAncJ anf| the plrniv of ih |»rtK}H<r m4\ fir withiiut 

(ir< a^ionirif^ ti of itt ffrar AU>\r ifir o»hl <>f 

C riMlurtuin, iluii in to *a\\ a <!}fnififvhc<l rrnt ? If iJirrr arr, 
r. MaUJun't f»rf>|i<nmon i' iniidi i4.»f tmihrrval; fnr |»r Amhmni 
to me ifi ^faitr It A K^rnrral pnn< ,p|r. true all cirMirW' 

»fa"iocc<, that nrnl imII nv nith thr lortrAU'^j (cTtiliiv nf ihr 
Iax<<J» An<i Hjfc* tell) ^iif) in If Ttl{lt^ , 

Mr. Malthu'i i(,fif Aoyifivrii (arm, 

in I e'i>|)ctnion thr Uiu) yirlrJril almmlanth « h urratcr tfiarr «( 
the wholr f>fcxhjcc »hrrr [mh! fu fhr Uil tfkr contr^ 

H thr fart, wftrn no otfirr ffijt tJrt- ifi<rxt frrtilr 1% in niili'* 

vRlion, llir lin<(!f>nr| fui« thr pro^»ortt<in of the niiok 

prvufiirr. aa ncIl AS tf»r hmallr^t \ an<J it j% only mfirn htfrrtt^ 
Umh .irr rrqtnuii to ah aoirmrntini; jK.j4iUti<in Unit both 
Oie Luuiloni\ shArc of Uw iuhI ific vabc be 

rretivr^ projftwivrlv 

Suppn^r that ihr ih (or a miUi'in of <|uartrfii of cxiffi, 

ami ibal they arr the pridij/r of thr Uiy<I artwall) in culfivaiiorie 
Son, %vppau^ the fnuitty of al] ihr UikI hi br m dtmmtUKtl 
ihai the »amr huwh mill otiIv «)iiarutii. The 

demand bring for a million of quartrrv the |ifwr of rom would 
fw, and rrroorM: mu^t nccr^^only \k l*a/| to IoikI of on mimae 
quality fCNmer than if ihf uiprrvrr land hod contmurd to prvidtife 
a millwn of qi^m. Box it h ihi% mtt^xy of XMkwm mlffior 
land into cultivaliatt whkh b the cau«c of ihr riwr of rent, and 
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will clevau it, although the quantity of com received by the 
landlord be reduced in quantity. Rent, it must be reroembered, 
is not in proportion to the absolute fertility of the land in 
cultivation, but in proportion to its relative fertility. What- 
ever cause may drive capital to inferior land must elevate rent 
on the superior land; the cause of rent being, as stated by 
Mr. Malthus in hLs third proposition, the comparative scarcity 
of the most fertile land.’^ 'flie price of corn will naturally rise 
with the didlcultv of pnxiucing the last portions of it, and the 
value of the whole quantity produced on a particular farm will 
be increased, although its quantity be diminished; but as the 
cost of prr)durtion will not increase on the more fertile land, as 
wages and profits taken together will continue always of the 
same value,* it is evident that the excess of price above the 
cost of production, or, in other words, rent, must rise with the 
diminished fertility of the land, unless it is counteracted by a 
great reduction of capital, population, and demand. It does 
not appear, then, that .Mr. Malthus s proposition is correct; 
rent does not immediately and ni^ces^janly ri.NC or fall with the 
increases! or diminished fertility of the land ; but its increased 
fertility renders it capable of paying at some future time an 
augmented rent. Ijuid (>ossess«Hl of very little fertility can 
never liear any rent; land of moderate fertility may be made, 
as population increased, to bt^ar a mmlerale rent; and land of 
great fertility a high rent ; but it is one thing to be able to l)ear 
a high rent, and another thing actually to |xiy il. Rent may 
be lower in a i'ountry where Linds are exctedingly fertile than 
in a cuuntrv' where they yield a nuxlenite return, it l)oing in 
proportion luther to relative than absolute fertility— -to the 
value of the prmlucc, and not to its abundance,* 

Mr. Malthus supposes that the rent on land yielding those 
peculiar products of the earth which may l>e called natural and 

•See pAK« 70, wherr I mdr jvmtreU to ^howthit whatever facitily 
or dithculty there nuv lx* m the prtvlurdon of aiul prcditt 

toarth^'r will be of the same v^hir. Whm it is always at the 

raprnse of pmAls. ami wh»‘n thev fall. pn>hu atwas's rise. 

• Mr, Malthm has obwrsrd in a Isle piiMiraliivi that t have mUimder- 
Mmsit him in this passaire. at hr Uul mean to sav that rent itnmMialHy 
and nrfetaarily o«rs and falls with the incrfatrd or ditaintshrd fertility 
of the land. If s«>, I crrtainly did mUimderstand him. Mr, Malthus't 
words are. ** l>tminish lhi« plenty, diminish Ihr frriilitv of the suit and 
the etOHa freot) will diminish; <iiinimsh it still further, and it wi)i dit- 
appw.** Mr. Malthus (Kws md state his pmpcHitioQ ct^fliiumally. but 
sbsolutrly. I ronimtted against what I iintlerstiKxl him to maintain, that 
a dimiiiutioii ol the fertility of the sod was iooDinpatible srith an Increase 
of rent. 
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munopolies is rrgutai<Ml by « print ipir rssmlniny 
different from thit which the rent of Umi that mkb 

the ncTfs^arH*^ of life. He thinks that it w the MArritv lif the 
products of the first which is the <aus.i‘ wf a hi^h rrni, Iwit Ihm 
It is the alMJndame of the latter uhit h prinjut^rs the same rrtfct. 

Tilts distinction dt>cs not ap]>i'ar Xo rne to lie ifci II f<Htmied ; (<jf 
you would *is surely raise tin* mil «»f lami \ itidmjj scart'e 
as the rent of com land, liy inert asin;^ ilir alHimiance td its 
pnHiu<*e, if, at the same tune, thr ticnuiini h»r tins pix'tiliar 
comnuKlit y inc n ased : and m ith<»ut a Htnnlar iiu ti :isc nj demanth 
an abundant supply of t<irn imkiUI Iohct m>lrad of raise the 
rent of tom land. \Mute\cr the natuie of the lanti mav l>r, 
hijth mu must cJejHnd •♦n the lu^h pritc of the prtMfuee; Uit, 
p\cn the hijih price, rmt tmisl ik* hi^th in pro|>t»rtmfi to 
abundante and not to v«aF«nv 

We are under no nerrssity of pr»Klu‘ tn;» f>rnnanrtitly any 
jffcaUT <{!iantily of a ctiinimwlifv than that «ht‘h is demanded 
If by act ith nt any grciitcT quant it) ucre pri»tiu< <d it wouki fall 
Ikdow Its natural pnt t, and then lore ut>o)d not pav the i^Mt of 
prtalu' tiim. int ludirif; in that ih* u oul and ordinary profits 
of sttnk: thus the supply i^ould f>r th».lttd till it ttmfomird 
to the demand, and the market pner rose to the natural price. 

Mr. Maithus apfKars to me to l»r rnu«h m‘hn<d to thmk 
that pti|ni)atit>n w only inucawii bv the prrvunjs provtsHin of 
h^jrl “that it is ftKHj that «rcat<s its own chmand * tlial 
It 15 b) fir>l prtivKlini^* (<M>d that rmouraitritn nt i» given to 
marriage, instead of (tm^njrnng that the gmeral pnigrriis of 
|.K>pulation i> iifl<<tef| bv the imKa'^e *jf rapUal, the Cfin»e<jamt 
demand for laUnif, an<l the me of wagev; and tiiat the 
priKluttion of (<-h 1 is Init the <ff<«t of that douand. 

It ts by giving the wtirkmen mr»rc mones , or any other onmmo* . 
dity in whn h wages are piiid, and which luw n<a fallen in value, 
that his situatum is improved. IV increase of pcjfMilalton 
and the increase of food will gc-neralH lie the effect, l«jt not tlsa 
nrecs.'wirv effect, of high wages. Tlie ammdrsj cYmdittoii <d the 
laliourcr, in consequener of the incTrawd value which i% paid 
him, docs not ncressarily c>hlige him to marry arnl take u|irai 
himself the charge of a family - be will, m all prolmbtlity, employ 
a portion of his mcTcased wages in furnnhing himself alaituiantly 
with food and ncoessark-s* Init with U»e rimainder hr may, it 
it please him. purcha^fe any rommodilwn that may oonfrtlMJte 
to hb cnjoyrombH-chain, Ubies, and hardware; or better 
clothes, sugar, and tobacco* Hu mcrraKd wages, ihcti, will be 
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ftttended with no other effect than an increased demand for some 
of those commodities; and as the race of labourers will not be 
materially increased, hb wages will continue permanently high. 
But althwgh thb might be the con^ucnce of high wages, yet 
so great are the delights of domestic society, that, in practice, 
it b invariably found that an increase of population follows the 
amended condition of the labourer; and it b only because it 
does so, that, with the trifling exception already mentioned, a 
new and increased demand arisen for food. Tli s demand, then, 
b the effect of an increase of capital and population, but not the 
cause— it b only because the expenditure of the people takes 
thb direction, that the market price of necessaries exceeds the 
natural price, and that the cjuantity of food recjuired b pro- 
duced; ar^ it b liecausc the number of people b increased that 
wages again fall. 

Wlmt motive can a farmer have to prixlu^ c more am than b 
actually demanded, when the const^ciucnce would a depression 
of its market price Ik'Iow its natural price, and conser|uently 
a Drivaikm to him of a portion of his profits, by reducing them 
lielow the general rate? ** If/* sa>'s Mr. Malthus, **thc neces- 
saries of life, the most important products of land, had not the 
property of creating an increase of demand proportioned to 
their increased quantity, such increased quantity would occasion 
a fall in their exchangeable value.* However abundant might 
be the produce of the i'ountr)% its population might remain 
stationary; and this abundance without a proportionate demand, 
and with a very high com price of lalxnir, which would naturally 
take phuT under these circumstances, might reduce the price 
of raw produce, like the price of manufactures, to the cost of 
production/' 

Might reduce the price of raw produce to the cost of production. 
Is it ever for any length of time either above or btdow thb price? 
Docs not Mr. Midthus himself stale it no’er to be so? ’* I hope,*’ 
he says, ” to be excused for dwelling a little, and presenting to 
the r^er, in various forms, the d(x:trinc that com, in reference 
to the quantity actually fraduce4, b sold at its necessary price 
like manufactures, because 1 consider it as a truth of the highest 
importance, which has been overlooked by the cconorobts, by 
Adam Smith, and all those writers, who havt represented raw 
produce selling always at a roonoj>oly price." 

•01 wbil biemied qaiatilr ddm Mr. MoHIkiis spesk? Who li to 
prodiiee U ? Wbo caa Mvr any motive to pesdooe It hakm aay Ocmaad 
kt aa aildtUoaal oaaaUte? 
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“ Every extensive country mey thus be ootiuKkred at pntirii 
faj a gmclatiofi of nu^hines for the productiKkn «l rxiiii and mw 
matar^f, indudniit in this (t^adaikm nc*f only aU the varioua 
qualities of poor land, of which every temtoiy ha& itenerally an 
abundance, but the inferior machinery, ahwh may lie said to be 
employed when good land u further further liaenl for addh 
tionol produce. As the price of raw prvidtu'e omttntiri to riat, 
these inferior machines are sucers*ivcly «wllrd iniij a^ tHin; and 
as the price of raw produce nmtimtrs uHaU, they ntr ^KXTSM^'dy 
thrown tnit of action. The illu^tratMn here used Sfivrs lo show 
at once the nt{imty0ftke az/aa/ t af < ora to Me aeraa/ 

and the different effect ishi*h WiHiUI attend a great rAluction 
in the price of any |>artiniUr nu&nubcture, ami a great mturt»iin 
in the price ol raw prcKliu c/ * 

How are these piusjtges to be rtHxmnlrd to that which affirms, 
that if the neceswies of life had not the pniprrty of crrating an 
increase of demand pro|y>rti<>ne<| to their incrrased quantity, the 
abund^t ouantity pnkluwi wtuild then, and then imlv, mluce 
the price of raw prmlure iti the mist of priKiuction? If exun ta 
never under its natural firke, it i% never more alnindaitt than 
the actual |xiputation require it to be for their own I'^mitimpUon ; 
no store ran Iw lai<f up for the ctm^umptMm of others; it can 
never, then, by lU cheapness and alHimiance, |>e a ilimulut tn 
po|iuliu<m. In pnqx^riion as lom <-an Iw pr^Kluced cheaply, 
the increairtl wages of the lalxairers will have more power in 
maintain families. In Ameriia |x*|n))atfon merrases rapidly 
because foixl can be pro<lur«tl at a «h< af> prue, and not IwcatiM 
an abundant supply has firen prrM<iii%|y provided. In Europe 
population inercases comparatively slowly, |ic<ause foml ranimi 
be produced at a cheap value. In the usual and ordinary count 


• imfmi49y, rlc, ** l« all M «>iri 

b never blazer than wh^l Is necr^«*f v OMittnue u»rrv««v nl 

produn* n it 

•' la lb« empl/ifmenl of <"»pfUl g|w»i U»e |/» |^rovi«b bw tht 
want* 0 f an li»cr«'stui« ihb fre^h b mrWvfd 

in brtnaina mfire land uikW t1^ pknifli, *f€ I«a 4 4}reMSy In 

etiltivatioa, the main 4e|wfiMU uprm the et|iMrte4 returns 

ol this eapilal; aixi no p4ri M the pr^U tan be witbntl 

itiminlUiifyg the m<m%^ th» nx»te <4 rmnVvyifif H Kv«t^y dhniniithm 
M prke not hiUy amt imme>hjitelv haUtised hr • fstf In nt 

the n eesn sar y eaptnse^ ol m farm, every faa cm the taivS, every Us na 
farmlna stodc, ev«ry tat the nenraftaftea ol tamwya. mh tail m ||m 
ami if, alter all the«v cKiUmnaa ar* allowrU Snr, the phtm 
M the prmtfiee will nai bnvy a fair mnnneratVm tor the raplial emtwrwl, 
aecorana to tha arnnal rate of prohis. and a rent at bast enfual to Uw 
rent ol tha land in Its torowr stale no voftonbnl motiv* om eabi to uadaf* 
taka the pfotocted i mpr norm m t. w sohe ni , p, ts. 


Ol^aea 
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of thin^ the demand for all commcnlities prccrdcs their supply. 
iJy saying that corn would, like manufactures, sink to its price 
of production, if it could not raise up dtmanders, *\fr. Malihu> 
cannot mean that all rent would be absorbed; for he has 
himself justly remarkid that if all rent wrre given up by ih* 
landlords com woukl not fall in prirt*; rent Ixing the efft^et 
and not the tause of high price, and there being always one 
quality of land in cultivation wiiich pa\s n<i rent wliatever. 
the f'orn from which repLoes by lU prue only wages and 
profits. 

In the following passage, Mr. Mahhus has given an able 
cx|K)situ>n of the causes of the n^e in tlie pine of raw produri* 
in ri< liand progresMve ( ounlries, in every word of whi« h 1 (oncur; 
but itapiH’urs to me to be at variame with Miine of the proposi 
lions maintained by him In his e>'iav on rent ** I have no 
hesitation in stating that, iiidefH'ndi ntly <a the irri gulanties 
in the eiirreney of a coimirv. and otli* r tenq)orar\ and at » nienlal 
circvimstances, the tau^e td the high ft)in|wralive money pruc 
of corn IS its high « om|),irative rml putt, or the greater qiianlily 
of capital and lalxair whu h mtt t be etiifdoved to prothue it, 
ami that the reasons why the real pn«e of i orn i. hight^r. and 
continuallv rising in tmuntnes whidi are alreadv n* h and still 
advam ing in pro'^pe^lty and population, is to l>e tmind in the 
necessity of resorting constanfh to po<»rer laml. i(» m u fanes 
wlm h reijuire a greater e\p«'ndmne to work them, and whi< h 
consequently mtasion eai li fresh addition to the raw prinluie 
of the (ountry to Ik* pun fi.i^ed at a greater lo^t. m d.ort. it 
is to f>e foumi in the im|>ort.inl truifi that corn in a prf)gresd\c 
country is M>ld at a prae -.irv to urld the a< tual - upplv; 
and that, as this Mipplv beiumes more and more diim nil, the 
pri< e rises in pro|^»rtion ” 

The real pru e of a commodity is here proper K Nlatcrl to dejnmd 
on the greater t>r less 4)\].intity ot laUair and lapital (that i.s, 
acuiimilatcd laUnir) whnh must t»e emplovni to nrodme it. 
Krai pruc diH's imt, as some have umtcndcrl. tlri^nd on money 
value, nor, os others have saul, on value rrUtiviIy to com, 
laUnir, or any other iomnuMlitv taken singly, nr to all commo- 
dities collcvtivcly , but, as Mr Malthus pi^tly says, “on the 
greater (or less) quantity of lapital and UU>ur which mu^t !>€ 
employed to pnnlucc it.’* 

Among the causes of the rise of rent. Mr. Mahhus mentions. 
** such an increaseof population as w ill |f»w cr the wages of labour.” 
Dutif ,ns the wages of laliuur fall, the profits of slm k n<e, an«l they 
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l>c alw.iys oi thr vjintc value,* no I. 1 II naprv mifttf 

rcni, lo: ii will neither i)imifuvh the not il.c \a\\u the 

ul the prtKiute wl>i h \st\i t4i 1 * < lartt^rr und 

laUmrcr together; ant!, tiunix-it . ujl! not le.i\e a lai^'er j^^rt^on 
nor a lar;;iT value h>r tlic laivii '?«! In a'* If* 

approjinateil hir nu le wul U* ap; It.r prolitv, 

anti rf4<' T!»l^ f!i\}'it»n ujii -enit»l In tl.r (anner and 

hj** lalHiurcrN \%ithout am intern jri;» <* ol tiie laniil.^id, and, 
intjeeti, It l^ a rnati* r in u hM I l.< 1 an ,';.u r i^t. jntrfr laluitMM* 
t!ta^a^ one <)i\ Mon inaN l»c nitm i.r* . »Mr ii,an aunthr r , to new 

a« t innMlation'*, and to a fuitia r ii* rnar.d htitl |1 \%ai,’r>tfU, 
profit^, and iV‘i rent, w^.ylo r • t It a v pfolit', .uni not 
rent, wtnjiti fall I la n^e ot tent .u. : v\av«\ and llir fall td 
[irolits. are ;:rnt ralK th.e n»rvitai*lr rftr.l' < I tl.t ‘.one » nrr 
tta‘ in* itM^in,; tiefiiand !« r 1 ♦■mI. t*.e in* tr.iMtj ijo.oi‘it\ id laU*ur 
reyjinrtd to pfiwlmc it, and it* ion < p.nntK lii^d» pruc It the 
hiiidlttrd wefe ti' Inrc/'* thp «],♦»)»' ftnl. tl,< lilKaiiif’. woifl'i nt»t 
Im: in the 1*.. t lKn<fjl<d Ii it »tir |»i ‘.Mr jor thr lalwairetib 
to e Vl[> tlieir vtjji'le wa,<* the )o, l-Td' wi-nhl driue no 
:ii{\ant.v^r (foin 'U-li a tiftinrrta!. < l>ot ni U»th < aM*% tiir 
iannefs x^onld and T«iain ail »%la<h tlirv rrhntjUKh. 

It lia<. jwifi m\ ftviiaxMiir t* !;■ \x .n thr work ll»at a lall of 
\%a*,ts w nld ha\e n.» other 1 Hr* t Inin in ran/ profits }.\rfv 
n^e id pr-dit^ IV l.i\**nfahle tii tit ai < nniuhitii.n ' ( tapil.t) ami 
to the 1* jrt her in lea e id j»»ipnl it i m and t hr tc !• re v* ould. in all 
pTohahihtx. nilimatiiv lead to .lu o. u a e id lent 

Anoth* r * aire ^d the Tpe . * f< n! a* < ormn;; to Mr Mali hn’», it 
*' Ml* * I 5 ‘ nlttifa) ifTijufov « n.i i.t ’ o’ * ,i< 1« o > r« a' * » I « tf rtioftt 
av will nmini h the roind-rf nrM‘, ar\ t<» pr^-hnf 

a ifleM ' lo thi> pe '/e I ha\r tlic '*,arne idgntion 

that I had, ayainvt that whi n of the inMr;itc<J fertility 

of land l*<Jrv’ the lairr of an rnn.^diatr fie d rod Ih-lh the 
nnj>ro\tna !it in a^^nn nlturr , and tla r fMtditv, wiil jrtvf 

to the Ian ! a r a]uh;!,r\ of J-ra'.t.^: at * n^e { ?turr j»e»j.Kf a hi^dier 

rent. Iietan e witi, tlr afiK pfi' r * f tl#ere w»)l !*e a «Tr4it 
additioruil ^jiranlilx . Injt tdltfa in^Travrid jK>pijlai,on lie in Ifir- 
*ame projioftiMn. the ad*lit}or,al rjnaritit\ (d fofMl woidd not I»r 
re^jtnre^!. and. therefore, rmt^ woidd U lowrfrd and not 
The r^iiantil\ that era;|d nndrr the thm rtplm;? mo urnitan* et 
Iw remMifTTel mild U f’irnpMd either «ith fewer Itafvlx, or 
with a lre% quantity o{ land, the pn< f *d raw prr*rhjrr woiih! fall, 
afvl capital would l»e wilhalrawn from the land ^ Notlnn^C 
• Wp ri- 
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raise rent but a demand for new land of an inferior quality, or 
some cause which shall occasion an alteration in the relative 
fertility of the land already under cultivation.' Improvements 
in agriculture, and in the division of labour, are common to all 
bind; they increase the absolute quantity of raw produce 
obtained from each, hut probably do not much disturb the 
relative proportions which i>cforc cxistc*! lietwecn them. 

Mr. Malthus has justly commented on the error of Dr. Smith’s 
argument, that c om is of so peculiar a nature that its production 
cannot be encouraged by tlie same means that the production 
of all other commwlitics is cncouragcfl. He ohser\ cs, It is by 
no means intcnrlcd to deny the |y»werful influence of the price 
of corn u|)on the price of bilH>ur, on an average of a considerable 
numlH-r of years ; hut that this influence is not such as to prevent 
the movement of capital to or from the land, which is the precise 
point in cjueNtion, will Ik; rn.id*- snfTu iently evident hv a short 
incpiiry into the manner in i%hi«fi l.il>our is paid anci brought 
into the market, and by a conMderation of the consequent cs to 
whit h thr asMimption of A*lam Smith’s proposition would 
inevitably lead.’* * 

Mr. Malthus then proceetls to show that demand and high 
price will as ctTcctuallv encoiir.ige the pixxluction of raw prrKliicc 
as the demand and high pri«e of anv other lommodily will 
eni<»ur,ige its protiuction. In this view it will Ik; vrm, from 
what I have s.ial of the cfTo f>f hountiC'., tfial I entirely concur. 
1 have noticnl the passage fnan Mr. Malthus’s Observations on 
the Corn / for the puqHW of showing in what a rliflerent 

• ]{ M fMl nrcr«v»rv to on rsrrv *f». t«iil it Ix" 

Ih.il tho S 4 rnr rrnulK will ffll >w, a'* I if A^ Ih*’ purr 

of r.»w ponluer an<1 thr ritr of rrnl». wh^'tlirr an il -«f a 

Koni iMioiini br on n»’vr lan*l, f*^ whu'h no rrnt pai I or on 

tanU aloaUv in rnUis.iii n, if lli** ponlin'r i>Ut iifiol ftatn l>>lh l>r prccivly 
tlK in ipunlitv p ^7 

M >.iv. In hi* notr^ to ihr Frrnrh IransUtnin of thK woirk, hAft 
rmleavoMrril to «how that lh«rr i« not at anv tinn* liri<l in r'i)livatM>n 
which not pav a rrnt. ainf bavin#? himvif •>»» tho p ml, ht; 

com Imirt that hr ha» ••v’rrf unml all thr ronrhonaift which rrnntt fr»‘fn that 
doctririr. Mr infrr«, hw r«ainptr, that I am not r^wrret In vavmir that 
lair* fHi Corn and othrr raw poxlnc”. t>v rkvatim; thnr prirr, fall •'n the 
Cimsiwirrr, anti tto not fall -oil rent Mr r^nUrroU that *nrh t iniiM faT 
«>n ffnt. Hut twhirr M Sav can nlaJ h*h ihr ctWTrrtnr%a of ihu mfcmirr, 
hr mii«t al*t» show that therr it not any capital rmplovnl on thr laml for 
which no rrul l» paid (wt tlw brgnnnimi «'f this noir^ and 3^ and i* 

of thr fwrv-nt work); now thb hr ha* ro't attrniptnl to tfo In m* part of 
hi» note* ha* h« rrfutrd or rsrn noticrxf that important doctrinr By 
hi» notr to patfr tJli td thr trowid volumr td thr rrmcii cdilrao, be dot* 
not appear to hr awmrr that it has even brm advanced, 
ow IA4 rms /afrt, p 4. 
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llic term mil is U'-t* i ticrr. ah*! in hi' i^ttn^thlct, 
entitled CtjiotJs ^ an(ff*iPtioH,tU In ihiv iUN'.t,;t \|| M.^hhu> 
tells us that ** it in tlcarly an int fr.i'^r ni real piur ah<?ir vihith 
can cn«..ura^e tlie imulinuon ixirn/' and. l>\ iral 
cvidi itU inrans the in< rra r m it' \alijc JthitiN. '., to aH »nh<! 
thing's, or. in other N\or\ls, thr n * m it' in.uk* ! / njv r it' tiatnral 
price, t»r the I o t ol its jno l< h\ ji .d j,rn <- wliat 

IS meant. alt!ii‘ii^h 1 d** not admit x) t i { tjjVM namm** 

it, Mr Malll^u^^ iijtinmn is um’ Is .i Mr^t. it i> thr ire 
in tlic market [)ti< e oi i nin w hit )> U 'lw it ■ ttii* i.’t * it v pt*. hi, ti,*n , 
lor It mav Ik* laid dtiwn .i' » |»rci< ipic nnd-.T-t !, trnr thil t!',r 
€>nly;,:n .it m* our.e^cinent in ijn oi* fi .1 < %\ pi .«! ii.in t*J a ‘ 
tilt V I' iIn market \ alur < < r< iin^* jt ' na* u t .»l « a * iC* r* \,ir \ \ altir^ 

Hut this I'' itnl tin* meinoi,; v^l.nh \!f on »ithff 

o« ca'itiiis, att.e !k‘s to the trriii real pt n < Int'.r 1 as *>11 frnt 
Mr Malthus ’.as hs “ f ia T< il |0’‘ ‘ 'd « > f f» I im to l)tr 

real qUiSf.ttt\ o( lalioiir and t.ipital uh^h to 

priKhn V the la''t additions m hit I, f..i\ i I m n made tn !l,i national 
pfiKlui e '* In ailttllMf part \r *t.st< ” tl.r taire i-! ti e hi^h 
«om|s,irauve red prn* <d «trn to l»r thi ^-nat^r <;.ot»j;;rv <d 
• apilal and laU ir wl.i li inipt !h e»tf//'wi/ i-t pf. .hnr it ' 
Su|»|Ki’'e that, m tia pi ’.i^. ssr turn to Milotitnlt 

till' definiltou of real pre e. hcoM it le^t tlan run thio '* " It 

IS elcaris ti.i int rea e m th< ol hh or and capital 

which Itni'l U’ itoph’sed to pfrujine <»trn. whnli alone <an 
en« airaije it' pro In tj. .n *' Ihn v* oh. lie t.. i,a\^ that it is 
tlcarls the n e m the rtatoral or nr-f .o\ pif-e m 1 «(trti wl.nh 
f n*'onra,.:c\ |t^ prodo ivtn a pr^ j i^ -n \sht»h « oold not l»r 
man titneTl It 1- tv x the pri<e at tsheh ‘ orn *an l^e pr>)-dt}<ed 
that h.ts ans inthnn. < on tl.e ijoantit’. t.i.Hhned l^rjt the ptur 
at win* h It * an hn s/>Id It iv m pr^^i^at: n totpr •ir^.pee o| tl#e 
dltli ten* r of n* priM* A^^t\r oT tl.r i4.'t fd pr«wtu< t)on 

llvat capital t attracted to <*r rfjKlled Irorn the |ari«i H that 
ext css l*e Mnh a** to to « .tpital rrnplosfd a prratet tliAn 
the general profit »»! to k. » aj .t,il Hill to the land, d les^, it 
will !<• Hith.draHTi from it 

It is not, then, hv an alteration m the rr al prur nj corn tiiat lU 
prcKhuinm is cn**njrap<d, hut f,, an alteration in its market 


* »' Teitss ?hl» J I STf Malt* 'J» »t ll*f lirrjr w f fT* 

to in tVigr i« 

n<p had nartsvjtfeiilr n*»' J re*/ ft 

It iriM N* u*v,, »h4t I h*^** *4T«a.Je lh*l Vtf it that 

In th*"sr Itro hf K** \h» trai f>n4t in ft*- fi i*’ •«*! |f|*4 

Mrapptatkm. And Ihat in fh** fomtjef <.*si^ '<r.}> if 1* 
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E rirc. It is not “ l>erau,se a greater quantity of capiUi) and 
dxjur must be employed to produce it (Mr. Miilthu*>'s just 
definition ol real price) that nn;re capital and lalwur arc 
attracted to the land, but l>e<au-»e the market price rises al>u\e 
this, its real prit e, and, notwithstanding the increased charge, 
makes the cultivation of lan<l the more prufitahlc employment 
of capital.'’ 

Nothing < an he more just than the following obscr\'ations 
of Mr. .Malthiis on Adam Smith's standarri of value. A<lam 
Smith was evidently led into this tram of argument from his 
habit of considering Uihour at the \tandard measurf oj value and 
corn a.s the measure of lalxmr Hut that corn is a very inactu- 
rale measure of lalwMir llie hi>tory of our own < ounlry will amply 
dem»»nstrate; where lalniur, (ompared with mTix, will U‘ found 
to have ex|M‘riern e»| very great and sinking variations, mil onlv 
from year to \ear, hut from <enlury to «entur\, and for ten. 
twenty, and lliirlv \ears togctle r. And that neither labour nor 
any other nmmadity ean be an atturcte measure of real value in 
eXihuHf'e is now lonsiderul as om of the most int ontroverlihle 
do('trmes of fioliln *d ctonomv, and, indeed, follows from the 
very definili m of value m exchange " 

If neither corn nor lalxnir are ai< urite measures of real value 
in exiluinge, wlucli they clearly are not, what other commodity 
is? certainly mine. If. then, the expression, n.il price of 
comniiMlitics, h.ive any meaning, it must he that winch Mr. 
Malthus has stated ui tlie es^av on rent it mu^^ U' rmaoiml 
by the proportional*' ((tiantiiv of capital ami lal>our nlce^sar)' 
to pro* luce them 

In Mr, Malthus s Im/utrx mto the \ature of /urt^ lie savs, 
** lliat, inde|»en*lcnilv of irrrgul.inties m ll.** * orrencs of a 
Country, aii*l other lemjx>rar\ an*i .ic* idental * in umstan* rs, 
the cause of the high comjvirati\e rnooev pri* *■ of corri is its 
high * iim|Mrative real pr;« e, or the /uantitv of topual and 

labour ichith mu^t be employed t) pf hue it. ' * 

riiis, I afiprehemi, is the *'orrc* I an*)unt of all |)crTnanenl 
vanalituis m pru *’, whether of com «*r of an\ r *rmuno*ht\ 
A comnuMlitv can only |H’rmanentlv rise in price either l*«*ause 
a griMler quantity of <\ipital an*l labour must l^c empb'M*! to 
proslme It, *ir l>ccause money has fallen i.n value , ami. on the 
contriuv, it ran onlv fall in price, either h^cau * a less <p;an!;ly 
of capital ami lalmur mav In* employed to pnKluce it, or U* ause 
monev has x\$cn in value. 


• Faire 40. 
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A viiriaiion ari<in;» fT\*m the* l.ittrr Altrmatnr^, an 

a!tcrc<l wilui* «■>( rn^uH'N . 4‘«'n‘.ri^on ax t'lur al! 

but a \arutJon arixini; ilir f^-nner « .tivr i> tM-ituinl tn lb<* 
jkiriiouUr o»rnitM4|ii\ fvi|ujnfv' »n«»rr !t'v% hUitir sn |*io 
diii'lion Hv allowing the r* <1 r or l»v mv 

pruVeinenU in nlnirc, ran |.r.Hl?iec w ^vU\ t.*!! bnt thr j iuT 
of rR» othrr < •inoioiiitN won!-! N- a’ieii<«l in 

to I'ne fall m th<* fral \ahie, -.f i. I « j ; i tiun, <»< the law 

pr-wliMr \4ii:th into it^ « njj 

Mr Mahh’iv havjnj^* aekn«»v4li<i wi pntfiplr, lantmi, I 

think. ( insj.tintU maintain ihit tlir ,lr val .r «»! all 

ihr < itnnn'Hiji'i > in t in «4»untr\ nei t -:;kt\aitl. »n ]*rt‘jH>rimn 
to the fall in ilu |*n«r »( « .•ns If ti < <‘Ji. t . •♦e.inici! in the 
r uinirv urrr 4i( thr \al'ar nf i tn-h ^ j^r atsmim atu! ^Kc 
niamifart'iri «i art«l f^rt ...'n < omm* wj • « v i,,’,sMnu'i wrr* <♦! the 
val'ii nf ’* m limns m ikin;,* ahf»/i t!.» r ; nuiu >hv, it v%i tiM nut 
Ih' a‘!;n.'*'il !» t » inf< r tli it tJiC annual f ' ;■< w i . ii il i« <x! 

tn ic msllmn* hi < au < •»*rn ha*i falh n t jnf t»nl t-r li‘*in 

I > til ; miilinnv 

rht' \ahii nf t' « ri a j»f**4lM«< ulio!i rnfert! iiitn thr oitm 

|>'»uH 111 nf t’.i i f!« mfa* tnr^ ^ nn;,’li! I'.' t I r r\ani;'h r^rfij 
2‘% jw*f I < nt «*i tl,< :r Vi h !<• ^alu^. a’u! tlar*t -rr tin lal) in thf 
val'it* ni' manulai t'lTf*! t ' Tnn»'rtl»t.i * ir. 'ra-i «*( !^.r^‘ff*>in 7 to 
'M l*f' f? tn 7 t<* 1^ 'nilhiaiv, an<l after 

the (all m til* prti r 1*1 < rn nf c » < - !(» t }>< Ir au^noMi ol 
the ann-t il < \j- rapture • f lailu,/ fr^m v to 1 ^ miJimnv, 

wii'jM I ill from ; tn ; ; •*! -ar • 

r u • I ” 1 % n iM thi ;r K ilur t( \ < n %nj»j? ' « it j^osihlc 
ih i! \M^)i ' ) a < iifaj» •A « ■ »*. jn '-Tr « .rti ani| ntin 

mwlit u i v% onMlx < -n itia'l hnt a' ah < wh«t h.ul tinjilm. 
capital in tia- t J a. <»( *<ti tl*'. r larvju nlrah UiHilti 

no lnn;:er !»*' <aj)tivatrtl f'l.J'f it m thr pT'^hatinn of 

m*iir}fa< tnrc<| ao/ij <-»»}. a put of tho'^- manula* turerfi 

wmihi l«e in r\f.fa:.;;i i r ( .Tr5;,m mfu <m any 

other s’lpjxiotKUi rv» aih.ant.v' a • ihl In hv noj^^rt^tKiti 

An<l 1 iw pnic*-. we 'IjmoM havf the r.al value of all that 

quantity of m amifa- tuT*'<l wh^j» wire v, jifnihjii^J and 

not rXjvortCfl to ai!d to the al*(.vr value, vo that the rtal iJuMTOJ* 
tHin.cvffiin monrv \ aloe, »'f all the « ^ ui thr # ^j^inttv, 

• M ji ’^ yfarlurr ^ » e , W^I o'J f-' t 1 1 i *1 + 1 ’’i 

im-Irf tf>r nre * n « i 4 fKe % %r,‘ ; j • r^r » . , * *jr # fj *« r ' 1 ’ >A 

INe f tr-vvirt am )«.« srotf-a f- u 

t>r In rirKMij-*- for r '*fTi *M 1 liUO-i itr <,!** 

lino of Uorrj ,ii % a ! i*r arvij T*»*r U >» m j « rv # v 
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com included, would be equal only to the loss of the landlords, 
by the reduction o( their rents, while the quantity of objects of 
enjoyment would l)e greatly increased. 

Instead of thus considering Uie effect of a fall in the value of 
raw produce, as .Mr. Multhus was bound to do by his previous 
admission, he considers it as precisely the same tiling as a rise 
of 100 j)cr cent, in the value of money, and, therefore, argues 
as if all commodities would sink to lialf their former price. 

“During the twenty years Inginning with 1704/' he says, 
“and ending with iHij, the average price of British com yev 
quarter was about H) shillings; during the ten years ending 
with iHi.t, i )2 shillings; and during the last five years of the 
twenty, 108 shillings. In the oiufM* of these twenty years, the 
government iHirrowcd near 500 millions of real capilui; for 
which, on a rough average, exclusive of the sinking fumi, it 
engaged to |>ay about 5 (K*r cent. But if com should fall to 
shillings a quarter, and other commcKlittcs in projiortion, 
instead of an interest of aUmt 5 fier rent . the government 
won hi really f>ay an interest of 7, 8. 0, and, for the hist 200 
millions, 10 |)er cent. 

“ To this rxtraordtnarv generosity towanls the .slm klioldcrs I 
should Ik? dis^Hised to make no kind of objtriion, if it were not 
neceisary to consider hy w'h<»m it is to l»e [>aiil ; and a moment's 
it'Orction will show us that it can only l>e |mid by the irulustrious 
classes of siK’icly and the laiullnnls, that is, by all those whose 
nominal income will vary with the \arialions m tlie measure 
of value. The nominal revenues uf this jiart of the s,H'iety, 
ctmipannl with the average of the last five years, will Ik! dimin- 
ished mic half, and out of this nominally reducciJ innanc tlicy 
will have to f)ay the same nominal amount of taxes.*' * 

In the first place, I think I luivc already shown that e\cn the 
value of the gross income of the whole country' will not lie 
diminished in the pn>ia»riion for which .Mr. Malihii.s here con- 
tends; it would not follow that Iwausc com fell 50 per cent 
each man's grosvS inctime would Im? reduced 50 jx’r cent, in value; • 
his net income might l>e actually incirascil in \alue. 

In the second place, I think the reader will agree with me that 
the increased charge, if admitteil, would not fall exclusively “ on 
the landlords and the industrious classes of society; “ the stock- 
holder, Jby his ex|>enditurr, conlnbute> his share to the support 

• Tki CftmmU tif an <*fc , e 

* Mr. Mallbtts, la anoUirr p^rt r>l %tme wotk^ ui|>pOM commoJitiet 
to vary as or to per cent. wIwa coni vanca ssi- 
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of the public burdens in the same wav as the other lUssrs of 
society. If, then, money becAnie really nuire \ ahuhle, althuu|ch 
he would receive a greater value, he huuUI also |iav a grtmter 
value in taxes, and. therefore, it eanmit 1^ true that tlie ahttk* 
additiiin to the real value of the intereNi wtHikf lie paid l»> ’* the 
landlords and the industriou'^ i lasses. * 

The whole argument, hourver. of Mr. Malthus. is Uull on an 
tnhnn l>a.sis: it sup|M>scs, IsrtuuM? the gruss iiximir of llie 
country is diminislied, that, therefore, the r^rt iiutmir ntu^l aim 
Im diminishol in the some profxulHm, It has l»ren ojk* t»l Uir 
objects of this w*ork to show tirat. with rvrrv (.il) m the real 
value of necessaries, the wagi's id l.ilxair would fall, ami tliat 
the profits of stm k would ns€\ m t»ihrr wurds, that <d ans given 
annual value a less (lortion wouhl U' laid to ihr lal*.iurmg < lav*, 
and a larger jwrluin to thove whose funds cinplosed ihu i U*». 
Sup|Hisc the Value of the comin^Hhtirs pr^>«hn td in a jaiiuiilar 
manufacture to l)e and to lic divided Iftwceii the master 

and his laUmrers in (lie pfojt^iition of to lalwHinm and 

licyo to tJie master; if tfie \alur of these nmmuHiitK s shtojld 
fall to and /loo lie fr tn the wages *»f laliour. in 

rons'<juefue of the fall fd iKsrssanrs, (hr net lUM inr of the 
master wtnihl l*e m no d<grre impauts). ami. the tt foie, hr exadd 
with just as murh fauhty |>av the *aine outiount sd tasr« afUr 
as iM'forr the rr<lijctitin of pri«< * 

It is <d imfMiriaru c to divtmgiiidM Irarlv Uuwrrn gros* rrvmtif 
and net nsmue. for it is from the net Te\<mir of a wmkIv that 
all taxes niiist l>e (uid, .VjpjK^vr t!*.it ail the <Yi 4 infnm|ft»rx in 
the country, ail the coni. pr<»«hj<r. mantd»< turrsf gmaiv, 
etc , wh:< h coiiM U’ brx*ughl to market in the oHifvr fd the year, 
were of the miIuc of 20 nulhonv, and that in r.nhr to obtain this 
value the laNair of a certain numl»rr oi mm wav mcrxwtrv, 
and that the aiiMdutr nr<f wanes rd the^e laUttifcrv rr<|uif»<l an 
ex|mditure of 10 millwms. I shmdd Miy that the grow rrvrtiiic 
0/ vuch society was 20 million*, and its net revenue 10 millvmi. 
It docs not follow from this Mif»|»(oition that (lie Ul«rtircm 
shoithl freeixT rmly 10 millKjn* for their UlwHir; iJiev iTUgfil 
receive la, 14, nr 15 milhom, ami in that case they would haxxr 

• Of i»H and H Tlw 

v^ltK pfrwjur*^ t« Ih^ Iho afur d*d«*rf 4 »a 

fr^stn O the CjoM rd is nrt \<4 m e 

eon. fh^. t»r tto t»r1 pr*!vop^ Urt»u^ cwM *4 •c>f¥#idlltff4i 

II Say. ol rrol. woipr*, oftrfl In pHB^ V>l h* Mr*. " Tht 

vatwf nl A the ralinr’ <4 * Il#r vftlue ibe Ml 

of wortneti^. Mf* all. Ihrw, wttTiur •t-wvft fbtna* »rr Wfl I# 

ia*lf nolwral tmrrm ** Ttk* a wV4e fr^w • **4 rMsSiwna 
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2, 4f or 5 millions of the net income. The rest would he divided 
between landlords and capitalists; but the whole net income 
would not exceed lo millions. Suppose such a society jxtwl 
2 millions in taxes, its net income would be reduced to 8 millions. 

Siip[K).se now money to l>ccomc more valuable by one-tenth, 
all commodities would full, and the price of lalKJur would fall, 
l)ecause tlie abv)Iute necessaries of the lalwurer formed a fwrt 
of those rornmcKlilics, conset|uently the ^?ross income would be 
reduced to i8 millions and the net income to 9 millions. If the 
taxes fell in the* same profKirtion, and, inste^id of 2 millions, 
£f, 800, 000 only were raised, the net income would be further 
retluced to 200,000, precisely of the .same value as the 
8 millions wea* Udore, and therefore the .society would neither 
Ikj losers nor gainers by such an event. Hut suppose that after 
the risi* of money, 2 millions were raised for taxes as lx»forc, 
the smucly would Ik* poorer by £200.000 per annum, their taxes 
would Ih* really raiscti one ninth. To alter il)c money value of 
commoditie.s, l>y altering? the value of nu>ney, and vet lo raise 
the same money am(»unt by taxes, is then undoubttiiiy to increase 
the burthens of sfM'iely. 

Hut siipjiose of tlic 10 millions net revenue the landlords 
rct^civcxl five millions as rent, and that by farilitvof production, 
or by the importation of corn, the necessary m>sI that article 
in lalwHir was reduced 1 million, rent would fall i million, and 
the prices of the ma.SxS of commodities would uIm) fall lo the s.imc 
amount, l>ut the net revenue would lie just as f^rtal us ficforc; 
the gross income would, it is inio, lie only 10 miliums, and the 
neces,sary cxiicnditure to ulitain it o millions, hut the net in< ome 
would lie 10 millions. Now. supfxisc 2 millions raised in taxes 
on this diminished gross income, w^ould the .society altogether 
Ih' ri» her or jxKirrr? Richer, rcrlainlv; for after the pasment 
of their taxes, they wMiuld have, ns l>efore, a clear income of 
8 millions lo licsiow 00 the purchase of cornmcKlitifS, which had 
increased in quantitv, and fallen in price, in the proportion of 
20 to 19; not only then couUl the same taxation he endunxf, 
Init greater, ami yet the mass of Uic people be belter provided 
with ixinveniences and necessaries. 

If the net income of the society, after paying the same money 
taxation, be as great as liefore, and the class of landliotders lose 
T million from a fall of rent, the oilier prmluctive classes must 
liavt increased money incomes, notwithstanding the fall of 
prices. The capitalist will then lie doubly benefited ; the com 
and butcher*! meat consumed by himself and his family will ba 
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rcduerd in price; and xhc o( hit menml MmAnls, ol hu 
gardeners, and Ubourers o( all dcH ripikw, a til \k hImi kiwemJ. 
His horses and cattle will cum Icv>, atul lie $u(^)<»rtcxl at a Irsa 
ex[>cnse. All the comim^litirs in which raw prmlucr mlm a* 
a principal part ol their value will (*ill. Hus anrmini 

of savings, made on the cx|tetithtufe ol iiKofue, at the vime tune 
tliai his money income is in<rr,4>e»|, will tlim lie *UhiU\ Iwne- 
ficirtl to him, and will rruhir him not onl\ to a«i<t Ui ho rn)*»N- 
ments, Imt to bear afiditiorul ta\c\. il ihrv should tic miuirtsl: 
his addition4il consumption ol u\cd ionnivnlitu^ wi!i mu^h 
more titan make up for the dinunisfied demand <d Undlofdi, 
cunscipienl on Uic retluctum of thnr renl< Hie vamr obsersa' 
lions apply to farmers and tradrrs ui r\ttv drv* npiion 

Hut it may Ik s^iid t)a.it Uic capii4hsl s intoine will Uitt tie 
incrca^ic^l; that the rndlmn dedutUd Ir4>m the l.rvllord‘s rent 
W'lll be {Kiid in additmtul to laUatrers^ lie Jt vt», this 

will make no <lHleren4r in the .u^*ni«r:it il»c ^ltuA^l'*n ol iIk 
soi'icty will Ik improved, and thrv will l»r able to liear Uk wime 
money burtheiis willi ijTratrr buililv than iKfore. it will (*nlv 
prove what is still more deorabh. ilut tlir Mtu.iti»ai id anotlKf 
cl.iss, and by lar the most ifn]4i<rtant * 1.1 > in so«ici>, u the one 
which is chiefly iKnefitiil b\ the m ^ii^tiibulion All that 
Uiey rrrxivc nmre tlian o mill'^fv birms part of the net in<ome 
of the country, and it cannot U' i s|»«’iulrsl >%jtho44t Addm^ to 
its revenue, its hafipim ss, or it- looser UrtnlHiir, then, the 
net iiKornc as >ou pb .ise. (iur a hit:r nn»fr to one < U^s and 
a hole less to another, set \*‘n «J<» not thMil>y diojonsh it, a 
greater am4Hinl id i omnv><!iti* s 'sjjl U' •^tdl pr<rdii*rd with tin? 
same lalxiur, althoUi^di the am<<iir)t id ilir money valor of 
sue h < oinmo<litirs will Ik dimirn hc<l hut the mt inoray in<<»rne 
of the <ountry, that bind ff»tin w|,i> h tax* ^ an p;od and enjo)^ 
ments pnvurrd, would mu' b near adr«jua'« tJ»An iKiote 
to maintain the actual jxipulaiion. t*. r^rtord it <n| ojocntc atwl 
luxuncs, and to Mip|*4*rl ans i;i\en .ifnoijnl of laxaiion 
Tlv.it the stotkhol.Ur is l?cn<fi!<^! b'» a iffc-it (all in the value 
of com cannot licrkiubted, bit tf no i*uf rbe Ik injured, that 
is no reason why *om diould Ik made dear, \*ix Hk gains of 
the stfx k holder arc national gains, and irvrci^-e, a^ all otirrt 
^atnsdo, Uk real wealth and |»*#»fr of the < vuntr s If Ukv are un* 
jusllx lienefitcNi.let the <b'icfre in wf,i« !i they arc Ik a/Mifjt^ly 
g.«certajn<xt. And then it is for the Irgvdalure t/i de\ a rrmetly ; 
but iK» policy ran be more unwise tlon to diul selves cMt fr^im 
the greAt advantages ansing frtjm ^licap crim, An<l alairviant 
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productions^ merely l)ecause the stockholder would have an 
undue proportion of the increase. 

To regulate the dividendh on stock by the money value ol 
com has never yet been attempted. If justice and good faith 
renuired such a regulation, a great debt is due to the old stock- 
hohlers; for they have l>ccn receiving the same money dividends 
for more than a century, although com has, perhaps, been 
doulded or trebled in pri< e. 

Hut It IS a great mistake to sup{K>se that the situation of the 
stockhoKler will l)C more improved than that of the famitr, the 
manufacturer, and the other capitalists of the country; it will, 
in fact, l>e less improved. 

'I'hc stockholder will und<»uhte(lly receive the same money 
dividend, while not only the price of raw produce and lal)our fell, 
but the prices of many other things into which raw produce 
entered as a com{)onent part. This, however, is an advantage, 
as I have just stated, which he would enjoy in common with all 
other persons who had the same money incomes to cx|)cnd: — 
his money income would not 1 h* imreascd; tliat of the famicr, 
manufat turer, and other employers of laln^ur would, and con- 
sctjuriUly they would he dtmhiy Ixmefited. 

it may l)0 said that, although it may Ih; true that capitalists 
would lie In’iiefiled hy a rise of profits, m consc<|iienrc of a fall 
of wages, set that their inrunie> wouKI In? diminished hy the 
fall in the money value of their Munrno^litirs. VMiat is to 
lower them? Not any alteration in the value of money lor 
nothing has \yrrn supjxiscd to ix cur to alter the value of money. 
Not any dimmulion in the quantity of lal^oiir ncccss;iry to pro- 
duce their commtMlitics, ft>r no such cause has ofieratcd, and if 
it did oiKralc, would not lower money profits, Uioiigh it might 
lower money prices. Hut the raw pnxliir c of which conimmlitics 
arc made is sup|H>scd to ha\r fallen in price, ami, their fore, 
commodities will fall on that account. True, they will fall, but 
their fall will not lx; attended with any diminution in the money 
income of the priKlin cr. It he sell his comm<Mliiy for levs money, 
it is only Ixr uuse one of the materials tmm whi< h it is made has 
fallen in value. If the t lothicr sell his cloth for {900 instead of 
£1000, his income will not l)e less, if the wool from which it is 
made luis tteclincd £100 in value. 

Mr Malthus says, ** It is true that the last additions to the 
agrunltural pnxtiice of an improving country arc not attended 
with a large proportion of rent; and it is precisely ihU ctmim* 
•lance tliat may make it answrer to a rich country to import 
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some of com, if it i.in Ih?- Mmire of ot'iAinin^ txiunih)? 
supply. Bui in nil cam's ihc til It'Tr^u ix>ru mu^t 

fail lu answer nationally if ii i> iu>i so muth than tJvr 

com that can \k jtroun at h me as t,. ctjual U ih il^r |»rt4iu 
an<i the rein of Ihe gnun whuli u etc , 

p. ;/». 

In this oljscrwtlioii Mr. Malthu^ ^ ijintm-rfcT i ; lujt 
com must \k always s<j nuuh i ti an tl r torn tJut <ati 

^rown at home^ •’ as to C4|ijai U ih i; » pr. tiiw ami the rent of 
the gram winth it tlj'-pla* « s.** l{ ji a.ie ni.t, no i»«!v«niage to 
anv one tould l>c ol»tain<"^l l»\ im|* i! 

As rent i'* the etltil <»f the In.:!, |.:s. * 4.1 . rn, thr of frnt 
is the rflei l of a li>w pruc h»‘i< ;^n T'.r\rT c^ttel^ into 

Conijatillon witii mk h h«-n.e toin a* afl a. I’, a nnt. tl.r fall of 
prue inNanal'Iv affo t tla* lan^ll-T-i ijii \\i> . f ht' unt 

Is .ihsorl*e«l, if It f.iil slill in'M* , th< jfiii \^i!l n.a atl. fi) r\rn 
tin- oiiiiMinn pr^ifits <A t... k taj‘ii.il \v,!l tian .put the Un-I 

fi-r M»inc otlnr <'tnp!''\ n,rnt. am! t! * .»:!» \\! » i. aas Ufntr 

grown ii|x*Ti It will ti.rn ao'l p.••t t ',i tj.rr, U f!<»i hfi m 

t he |o^s of rent ll < r»* w 111 I M a !•» iifv.tliH t in. iti ■ ! inotirv 

N.ilne, iMit *J.*r<* will Ik a gar. * \ w< il*’. fla .iin^ nnl of !Lr 
raw pr«Kliii r aful ot!af pr'" 5 u» t ' ’ will l*r nMrfa*'f<l, 

Ir^'in t!.*' gT<'a*< r fai ,ht\ witii w* * ’ii ', .10 ij»rv 

w ill, though aiigjm !.'< •! in i.n ilit » . !♦< -hn.n « ‘ ♦ - 5 m vafu^ 

Twn im n rrnpl 'v <<j‘:al « apjt o ^ *a- if» a • . i*l*i)o , tJ < • tl.f r 

111 ni.inu!.;* tures. I hat in pr . .U' < a nrt ,inn(|al 

val’U' of <ff wi 4 1 } o i T jif Mit an.f 

IS p.inl fur rrjif tJa' ‘.tier ;n i-.,*?' P ‘ pro** 3 t\ onK an 
annual \ aim <«( y ^ i -it, i , itop f< tnr 

same i|uirit)l'. of torn w: •<» t* ? ii: < }>* j ?aini I I >r 

< omin*-!it:< > whiMi »*ot *i , an ) »j / rs * ar^jrntr, the 

* apital tmplosrt) m .ign* ..r.r# r- *:r..-'r ; l* ;oa ,nf.u lort «, 

where It »an prmlip e a \.*I‘r of n “a t revn, jr of thr 

coll!. try will Ik f»f !rv> \alue. i’ « ,u If ni />*; to 

hut there will n«a *10. t: ‘ -rt,f of **'mint*- 

ilittf -i arvl t orn for Its <>\s n » n’UT pv^ > ‘ nt aho a rna* h £i4trlr> 
llo!i to that (juantltv a /r w ;;■! p.' har, th< <llf|rfe*l<e 
iK'lwren the value at whivh 1* r^ -o. •/.>*, ' wrfr ‘4,hj to the 
fort tgn t fajntr)' ami the \ a)u< ♦ tl.r < < , 0 ) w ♦.)• ) w.* |«jr< 
from It. 

Now this H prc< j elv the ^juri*!* :i rr img Jhr atf vantage <>( 
imprating or growing rn, it mser fan im{^>itfy| til) tf>r 

quantity oljUifKr| fnan ahr^atl hy tj»e cmpioxri.f nt of a given 
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capital exceeds the quantity which the same capital will enable 
us to grow at home— exceeds not only that quantity wluch falls 
to the share of the farmer, but also that which is paid as rent to 
the landlord. 

Mr. Malthus says, " It has l)cen justly observed by Adam 
Smith that no equal quantity of productive labour employed 
in manufactures can ever oc casion so great a reproduction as in 
agriculture.'' If Adam Smith speaks of value, he is correct; 
but if he .s(R<aks of riches, which is the important |)oint, he is 
mistaken; for he has himself defined riches to consist of the 
necessaries, conveniences, and enjoyments of human life. One 
set of necessaries and convcnicn(cs admits of no com|>arison 
with another set; value in use cannot l>c measured by any known 
standard; it is differently estimated by different person^ 
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